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Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Indian of character having faith in Bharat and her 
culture Bharatiya Vidya\ should be left without modern 
educational equipment by yeason merely of want of funds. 


v for its end mere acquisition of 
Knowledge. Its legitimate bphere is not only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape them as to enable them to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya, 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha niust take into account not onl 
the fuil growin of a student's personality bui the totaly of 


his telations and lead bim to the highest self-fulfiment of 
Which he is capable. ! 


Shiksha. mlust involve at some stage or 
re study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 
and their literature, without exslu o desired, the study 
Of other languages and literatre, ancient and modern. 
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$. The reintegration of Bharatiya Vidya, which s mi 
privacy object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be buaincd trough 
EH] of forces, movements, motives, idéis, forms and art of 
Aiit ife-cnergy through Which i has expressed itself in different 
‘Stes as a single continuous process. 


6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student’s power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage in accordance with 
RP highest ideals attained by the great literary masters in the 
intellectual and moral spheres. 


7. "he technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve— 


Ca) the adoption by th teacher ofthe Cura, aude 
Which consists tn taking a. personal intrest in. the 
Student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 
Uisinetion in his studies; entering into his lite with 
S view to form ideals and. remove psychological 
Shales nd renting nim a spirt of consecration 
anc 


(b) the adoption by the student of the Shishya attitude. 
by the development of — 


G) respect for the teacher, i 
(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 4 


(Hi) a spirit of service towards the teacher, tho 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 


8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya, Shiksha, is, to tech the 
younger generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
Tdi Vide which owing frop tho supreme art 
ENS ive. feehersy as represented. by Shri, Ramachandra, 
Sb rinna. Vyasa Buddha and Mahavira have expressed 
themselves in. modern, times in the life of Shri Ramakrishna —» 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, and Swami 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
1o sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning paision 
for change: not to retain a form or attitude which in the fight of 
modern ümes cap be replaced by another form or attitude whicb is 

amd more effective expression of the spirit of Bharati 
Vidya; and to capture the spirit afresh for cach generation 
present it to the world 
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PREFACE 


Historic Christianity is here presented as a total faith. It is a vision of 
the world and its meaning, of man and his significance. It is a set of 
attitudes toward nature and self, toward others as individuals and in 
groups, Faith is also a set of expressions in worship and art. i litera- 
se and action, in association and thought. All of these together form 
the wholeness which is historie Christianity, 

TE the thesis of the book is valid, there is a character in historie Chris 
tianity; and this character is apprehended im the vision and reflected 
in the attitudes of faith. It is that which runs through the various ev 
pressions and mukes them what they are. dt is that which makes it 
possible to say of them, despite their variety, "These are Christian.” 

While the book owes much to contemporary scholars, to the reading 
of works from the past, and to hours spent in discussion with teachers, 
colleagues, and students, it is. obviously, the work of an individual. This 
fact involves both advantage and limitation. The author is not a special- 
ist in all the areas discussed. ‘Te chmical proficiency would have been 
gained if a group of men had been invited to write à sympostim. Unity 
of perspective, however, would have been forfeited. ‘The author here 
presents the faith as it makes sense to him. More than this, he speaks 
Pa faith which has taken hold of him, by which he seeks to live. If his 
holding to the faith is interpreted as a limitation, so be iti the reader is 
armed. However, he gives his word that the faith as he bas known it 
js ever growing, though sometimes new understanding lis come only 
after struggle and even doubt. Since the hook points to the classics of. 
faith anid seeks to invite discriminating thought and discussion, perhaps 
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GENERAL BDETOR'S PRERSEE:. 


Tue Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian Culture 
in Bombay—needéd. a Book University, a series of books 
which, if read, would serve the purpose of providing higher 
education. Particular emphasis, however, was to be put on 
such literature as revealed the deeper impulsions of India. As 
a first step, it was decided to bring out in English 100 books, 
50 of which wére to be taken in hand almost at once. Each book 
‘was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and was to be priced 
at Rs. 2|. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also ia the following Indian languages: 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation, The 
Bhavan is exerting itself to the utmost to supply them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the re- 
integration of Indian culture in the light of modem knowledge 
and to suit our present-day needs and the resuscitation of its 
fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of main, which necessarily implies the 
creation of social conditions that allow him freedom to evolve 
along the lines of his own temperament and capaci 
seek the harmony of individual efforts and social relations, 
not in any makeshift way, but within the frame-work of the 
Moral Order; we seek the creative art of life, by the alchemy 
of which human limitations are progressively transmuted, so 
that man may become the instrument of God, and is able to 
see Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspirations 
which such books can teach. 
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the limitations are not so serious as if the author sought to speak the 





last word. 
When I think of those whose words and works have influenced me 
most in writing this book, they include the following: Edwin E, Aubrey, 





Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, William Owen Carver, Nels F. S, Ferré, Ber- 
nard M, Loomer, Bernard E, Meland, Reinhold Niebuhr, Anders Nygren, 
Wilhelm Pauck, Preston T. Roberts, Jr., J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Paul Til- 
lich, Harold W. Tribble, Henry Nelson Wieman, Amos Wilder, and 
Gustaf Wingren. John R. Everett, President of Hollins College at the 
time the book was projected, gave helpful counsel. The chapter on 
the chapel owes a great deal to. William L. Addkison and Randolph 
Frantz, the architects, and to Arthur S, Talmadge, Choirmaster and Pro- 
fessor of Music at Hollins College, as well as to John R. Everett. Many 
people made significant suggestions with reference to the building: 
among those whose counsel was particularly relevant to the matters 
treated in this book are Willard N. James, Vice President; Miss Frances 
Niederer, Professor of Art; and Edmund B, Wright, organist—all of Hol- 
lins College—and to Milton C. Grigg, Consulting Arcithect. Miss Dorothy 
Doerr, the college librarian, and her staff have been most generous with 
time and effort; 1 thank them. I am grateful, too, to Hollins College for 
granting me a leave so that the work could be carried out. A special 
word of appreciation is due the administration and faculty of Crozer 
‘Theological Seminary where I spent a sabbatical year during which most 
of the book was written. To the staff of Prentice-Hall, Inc., especially 
Miss Cora DeVorsey, who has seen the book through production, 1 am. 
indebted for much valuable assistance. My wife, Cwen Reed Gordh, has 
been my constant companion in the writing, giving encouragement and. 
making helpful suggestions, typing the manuscript and undertaking in- 
numerable details of its preparation. 

No one can write of the faith that is his own, I suppose, without a 
deep feeling of what he owes to many through whom that faith came 
to bim. For thè memory of my father and mother, for churches, minis- 
ters, and devoted laymen, for Christian schools, 1 am deeply grateful. 

Ideas have come from many sources. But the way I have used them 
and put them together is my own, and 1 must accept responsibility for 
it. I know that my words do not do justice to the faith they intend to 
present. 








George Gordh 
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In this series, therefore, tbe literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will-Be: published. in: a -form éasily accessible 
to all. Books from other literatures of the world, if they illus- 
trate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appreciate 
currents of world thought, besides the movements of the Indian 
mind, which, though they flow through different linguistic 
channels, have a common urge and aspiration, 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the Maha- 
bharata, summarised by one of the greatest living Indians, 
C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a section of it, 
the Gita, by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist and a student 
of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was proclaimed of the Maha- 

“What is not in it, is nowhere." After twenty-five 
centuries, we can use the same words about it. He who does 
not know it does not know the heights and depths of the soul; 
he misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur 
of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing a code 
of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, and specu- 
lative thought on human problems that js hard to rival; but, 
above all, it has for its core the Gita, which is, as the world 
is beginning to find out, the noblest of scriptures and the 
grandest of sagas the climax of which is reached in the won- 
drous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone, the harmonies underlying true 
culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the disorders 
of modem life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new branch 
of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 


QUEEN Vicrorta Roa, 
New DELHI: j K. M. MUNSHI 
October 3, 1951. 
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PREFACE 


This small book aims at presenting to the reader a 
picture of one of the important aspects of the culture of 
the Marathi people, and that aspect is the religious centres 
of the region. A. good deal of material, historical and legen- 
dary, is available from both the medieval and modern times, 
A number of scholars have recently devoted attention to 
the various kshetras of the area. A. bibliography is attached 
at the end of the book to indicate the work previously done 
and also as a guidance to anybody who might wish to under- 
take a detailed study. To all those students who have trek- 
ked the path before me and more especially to Prof. G. H. 
Khare who has pioneered large scale investigations in this 
field, I owe a great debt. 

However, all this work is mainly devoted to individual 
kshetras, and it is mostly in Marathi. As such when the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the sponsors of the Series, sug- 
gested that I undertake the task of preparing this work I 
welcomed the idea at once as it would enable me to pre- 
sent before the non-Marathi-speaking public a comprehensive 
account of one of the important aspects of the cultural life 
of the Marathi people. I thank the authorities of the Bhavan 
for giving me an opportunity of studying this problem, parti- 
cularly Shri S. G. Tolat of the same Institute for the kind 
co-operation he has extended during the preparation of the 
book. 

Lastly I owe my thanks to Prof. H. D, Sankalia, my 
teacher and Head of the Department of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Poona, for his guidance and valuable suggestions 
while preparing the text. 


Poona: 


26th July 1961 M. S. MATE 
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MORGAON 
MORESAVAR (GANESH) 





Gans is known as""Mangal-murti—the auspicious deity. 
Tt is à common custom to worship and pray this son 
of Shiva and Parvati when undertaking any important work 
or beginning any auspicious occassion like marriage or 
thread ceremony. 

fraret fang twit fei maru 

Set oF ne ake teeta 

wo ad ani, afer 1 

act geet aren meme eheu 

Formerly it was a prevalent tradition of affixing or 

carving the image of Ganesh on the lintel of the entrance 
of houses and for that reason it was most commonly known 
as Ganeshpatti. Today a picture of Ganesh is affixed at 


. ihe same place, that is, in the centre of the lintel of the 


doorframe when a marriage or thread ceremony is to take 
place in one’s house. 

The Ganesh image is one of the many most curious 
features that Hindu mythology and iconography have con- 
ceived. With a plump body, a round belly, this god with’an 
elephant head and trunk has selected the pretty little mouse 
as his vahana. The ankush, shankha and pasha are some 
of his ayudhas. However, most of the images from the im- 
portant Ganesh kshetras are of a very crude nature, and 
are known as ‘Swayambhu’ or self-created, They do not 
have the elaborate carvings necessary to indicate the 
ayudhas. 

Although practically every town and village of Maha- 
rashtra would have at least one temple of Ganesh, the places 

qus 
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most famous as centres of Ganesh worship are the Ashta- 
vinayaks. The places are as narrated in the following verse. 
wafer aroma aaa gne fafa 
ards yee fares fer deua 
aunt fufcmeni qax free sei 
mÀ daie uwfr mug wur Wei 
It is a commonly held belief that if a pilgrim visits 
any of these ashtavinayaks he should visit the rest of the 
ires as well, if he has to receive the full benefit of his 
pilgrimage. There is the ‘Siddhivinayak’ at Siddhatek. Sid- 
dhatek is on the Bhima river and is approached from a 
small station, Boribel, on the Dhond-Sholapur section of 
the Central railway. Siddhatek is six miles from this station. 
The shrine is on a hillock and is a small temple said to have 
been built by Ahalyabai Holkar by the end of the eighteenth 
century. Various Maratha princes have given numerous 
donations and grants for the daily rituals of the temple. Pali 
in the Kolaba district has the ‘Ballal-vinayak’. There was a 
controversy as to the original ‘sthan’ of this Ballal-vinayak, 
whether it was Tryambakeshvar or Nandgaon or Murud ot 
Pali. During the Peshwa times it was ultimately decided that 
the original habitat was none else than Pali. This be- 
lief is common today also. Morobadada Phadnavis, the 
brother of the famous Nana Phadnavis caused to be erected 
‘the present temple of Ballal-Vinayak, while the sabha- 
mandap that stands before it was constructed by one Ringe. 
Not far off from this Pali is another member of this ashta- 
vinayak clan. This is the Varad-Vinayak at Mahd. This is 
a very small village and the temple is also small. At Ozar 
in the Junnar taluka is Vighneshwar the fourth of the ashta- 
vinayaks. This place is some six miles from Junnar. The 
temple is an unpretentious stone structure enclosed within 
A paved courtyard and walls, The whole vicinity is typically 









THE RECOVERY 
OF HISTORIC 
CHRISTIANITY 


‘One of the striking phenomena of the present time is the recovery of 
historic Christianity, During recent years a flood of books has come upon 
the market both reflecting and contributing to The Reawakening of Chris- 
tan Faith! ‘The recovery has occurred in the most varied of denomina- 
tional outlooks and backgrounds. Roman Catholic theologians have ex- 
amined and re-examined the writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas and other 
men who have profoundly influenced the faith of the church. Among 
Protestants there has been a rediscovery of Martin Luther; studies of 
Calvin and other reformers have appeared in a steady stream. Catholic 
and Protestant writers have turned to the fathers of the early church to 
discover what they have said on a variety of subjects. Editions of Chris- 
tian writings from all the centuries during the life of the church have 
been produced under a variety of auspices. The prefis Neo has been 
almost worn ont-we have had theologies Neo-Thomist and Neo-Scholas- 
tic, Neo Protestant. und. Neo-Orthodos, We have even had ontbreaks of 
Neo-Naturalism and Neo-Liberalism, 


Viera E. Meland, The Reawiskening of Christian Faith (New Yorks The Mace 
millan Company, 1949). 
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clean and neat. Some three miles from Junnar in the sur- 
rounding hills is the Girijatmaka of Lenyadri. This Ganesh 
is housed in a rock-cut shrine. The temple resembles closely 
a Buddhist vihar and was cut probably some time during the 
eighth-ninth centuries. The hall is a large square some sixty 
feet long and equally broad. It has stone asanas all around. 
The image of Ganesh is cut in one of the walls. Ranjangaon 
on the Poona—Ahmadnagar road has the shrine of Ganesh 
known as Ganapati. The shrine is quite near the road and 
is a rather crude structure dating back to the Maratha 
period but built on the earlier Yadav style. The present 
image is said to be a substitute for the original one that 
had ten heads and twenty arms. The original image is sup- 
posed to be housed in a cell below the garbhagriha. This 
is one of the better known of the Ganesh kshetras. Then 
‘comes Theur, a place on the Mula-Mutha river and the nearest 
approach is from the Loni station, on the Poona-Dhond 
section, The temple is fairly large and built during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. This place was a favourite 
resort of Peshwa Madhavrao I and not far from the temple 
are ruins of the Peshwa’s palace. The Ganesh at this kshetra 
is known as Chintamani. The last and most important is 
the Mayureshvar of Morgaon. This is described in some 
detail below. Chinchwad a place some ten miles from Poona 
is also a well known centre of Ganesh worship. But it is 
not one of the ashtavinayaks and is not included here. But 
a brief sketch of Moraya Gosavi who was mainly respon- 
sible in making Chinchwad important would be found in 
the description of Morgaon. 

Ganesh was the family deity of the Peshwas and they 
devoted a good deal of attention and money on the con- 
struction and renovation of the Ganesh shrines of the ashta- 
vinayaks. As such although many of the above ‘shrines 
existed in the pre-Peshwa period and although mythological 
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1. THE DISTINCTIVENESS. 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Common to the various thinkers of whom we have spoken is the con- 
vietion that historic Clristianity hus something distinctive to say, and 
that our time is one in which it needs to be said. Indeed, it is the very 
desperation of the present which in part explains a turning to the past. 
When the resources about us seem meager, we are apt to look farther 
afield. And people may well seek for a wisdom that comes to them across 
the centuries when they feel that what their contemporaries can tell them 
is not enough. The feeling may indeed be strengthened, if men believe 
that part of the confusion of the present is due to the severance of life 
from some of its deepest historic rootages. 

The attempt to recover historic Christianity is due in part to the con- 
viction that what has come to be called Christianity among many people 
is a very poor substitute for the real thing. And yet since the substitute 
continues to make use of the Christian words, it is easily mistaken for 
the reality. When there is no great issue at stake, such substitution may 
not be serious: but there are circumstances under which it can be tragic. 
"The Christian world was appalled when in the name of Christianity the 
Nazi program of blood and soi) received religious sanction. During World 
War II T was once asked to preach to a group of German prisoners. As 
1 prepared my sermon, I suddenly realized that there were certain words 
which would have been clearly understood in their Christian sense by 
American audiences but simply could not be used among a group of 
men trained as Hitler-youth. I had intended, for example, to speak of 
“the day” which the Hebrew prophets foretold. Since | was to preach a 
Christmas sermon, such reference seemed entirely natural. But | came. 
to the shocked realization that 1 must not say, “Der Tag.” The word 
would not mean what I intended it to convey. 

I have used a personal illustration simply to indicate what a great 
many people came to feel in view of the onslaughts of National Socialism 
pon the Christian faith, These people came to wonder if we in our time 
had simply ceased to be aware of the true nature of the faith, if we 
indeed could tell what was Christian from what only pretended to be. 
And that wonder drove many to re-examine historic Christianity. Con- 
fronted with it they came to feel more than ever that Christian faith did 
have something to say to our world. For some it was not exactly what 
they had thought it was, 

It is important to see that the recovery is not a wholesale dredging up 
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legends take the avataras back to far remote times, the 
temples as seen today do not anti-date the cighteenth 
century. 

An account of a trip to Morgaon follows. 

The bus rumbles on through a dusty road, The sun is 
getting hotter. The land around has very little of greenery. 
Vast stretches of dry, yellowish land meet the eyes as far 
as they go. The passes of the Diva hills and the towering 
hill of Jejuri are now far behind. Numerous culverts cross 
the road making the ride extremely bumpy. It would be 
hardly passable in the wet season. The distance from Poona 
is not more than forty miles, but now the sun has come 
right over the heads, indicating that it was nearly five hours 
since the bus has left Poona. On the distant horizon a small 
spire comes in view; but is lost sight of often as the bus 
has to stick to the ups and downs of the terrain. Eventually 
the vehicle grinds to a halt. The scene around is hardly in- 
viting. Grey dust and heat dominate everything. The mud 
plastered houses add to this effect. The visitor rather un- 
willingly gets down. He can hardly reconcile this desultory 
exterior with the great fame of the kshetra that has attracted 
him there. And this is his first encounter with Morgaon or 
Mayureshvar, the prime centre of the Ganesh cult, the fore- 
most of the ‘ashtavinayaks’. 


qei aafaa e 
wásrafufir. hed reri WEG 
Sure enough the external appearance is deceptive. The 
pilgrim proceeds through winding lanes to encounter a 
massive stone enclosure. Small cupolas of the North Indian 
style grace the comers while a giant tree spreads its green 
umbrella over the shrine structure. The temple has its main 
gate towards the north. In front of the gate stretches north- 
wards the main thoroughfare and market of the village. 
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of the past. Some among our contemporaries do want to recover the 
past in quite literal form, They want, for example, to hold the faith of 
the reformers in practically the form it assumed in the sixteenth century. 
Some feel that the Bible ix inerrant in its accounts of scientific and his- 
torical matters, and if modern science questions them, so much the worse 
for science. The greater number of thinkers, however, feel that the past 
cannot be recovered so simply. Many are rather sophisticated motlerns; 
indeed, sometimes they appear to be considerably more sophisticated 
than some of their liberal critics. They see the Bible against the back- 
grounds of history, within the context of ancient cultures. They find in it 
much that reflects the limited outlooks of men of their time, In many 
eases, they even regard some of the religious viewpoints of the Bible as 
being the common religious viewpoints of the prinnitives-which modern 
men must frankly reject. But they feel that there is something of abiding, 
and even tremendous significance in the faith of the le and. in the 
‘continuing faith of the Christian people. Just what this is, how it s to be 
delineated, how it is to be distinguished from that which is to be left 
in the past-these are problems of great dificully. We shall be looking 
at them again and again. 

Contemporary thinkers differ, of course, about just what the heart of 
historie Christianity is. And yet there is a remarkable amount of agree- 
ment among them. It is our purpose here to set forth for examination 
nd discussion some of those points where wide agreement appears. The. 
intention is to report what has been said and what is being said today. 
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2. THE MASSIVENESS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Christianity cannot be reduced to any brief and simple formula. It 
seems that this isan affirmation on which there is almost universal 
Agreement, Its distinctiveness. cannot he captured. in n phrase. Not all 
Me ters find it necessary to go to the lengths that Professor: Karl Barth 
Sf Basel does in order to deal with it. But even those who do not require 
the quantities of ink used by the Swiss Profesor are aware of what one 
thinker. Professor Herbert H. Farmer of Cambridge, has called “the 
massive unity” * of Christian faith, 

Sensitivity to the range and subtlety of faith is lild to be imperative 
iE Christianity is to be clearly distinguished from spurious. substitutes 
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The entire architectural scheme is quite simple. It is 
built on a platform some fifteen feet in height. On the street 
level in front of the temple is a big cell housing a giant 
stone image of a mouse, the vahan of Ganesh. The mouse 
is seated on his hind legs, happily munching a modak held 
in the forelegs. A broad flight of steps leads to the first 
stage of the raised platform. Here is another cupola in which 
is an image of nandi. Nandi is the vahan of Shiva and as 
such its presence before Ganesh is not quite logical icono- 
graphically. However, there is a tale locally current that ex- 
plains how the nandi came here. There is a famous shrine 
of Bhuleshvar near Yavat, some ten miles from Morgaon. 
The people from this Yavat had placed an order with a 
craftsman from some other village to carve an image of 
nandi to place it before the Shiva ling in that temple. On 
completion it was being transported to Bhuleshvar and the 
route passed through Morgaon. As soon as the cart in which 
ihe image was being carried came in front of this shrine, 
it broke down, dumping the image on the ground. All at- 
tempts to lift it were thwarted and ultimately the priests de- 
cided to chisle it down to a more manageable size. This 
brought forth a strong remonstrance from Nandi who 
warned one of the priests that he would not budge from 
his position as he wanted to be near Mayureshvar. A small 
structure was later on built to shelter it. 

The main gate, a wide pointed arch surmounted by a 
nagarkhana opens on a spacious courtyard in the middle of 
which stands the shrine, Immediately inside the gateway are 
two dipmalas, one on each side. Next is the sabhamandap, 
a spacious rectangular hall built in the typical Maratha style 
with cypress pillars and cusped arches. This was built by 
one Kurundwadkar. Adjoining this sabhamandap towards 
the east is a small square room known as the shej-ghar or 
bed-room of the deity. After the sabhamandap is the man- 
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Its massiveness and its distinctiveness aro correlatives. An oversimplified 
Christianity fell prey to the Nazi perversions of which | have spoken. 
Elsewhere, too, an oversimple version of Christianity has produced cap- 
tive churches. Currents of life stretching through the centuries since the 
Renaissance have engulfed the historic faith of the church. Often what 
is proclaimed from the pulpits is Christian in name only. Simplified 
Protestantism rendered the conscience of the church insensitive to some 
‘of the most fearful brutalities of industrial society and turned a revolu 
tionary prophetism into a thin veneer of respectability over blatantly 
anti-Christian forms of behavior, 

‘That Christianity should have been simplified was inevitable. After 
the first flush of enthusiasm produced by the Reformation, learned men 
sought by prodigious scholarship to guard the insights which had been 
set forth. In doing so, they changed a living faith into a new set of ideas 
which must be held-they produced what ís generally called by historians 
of Christian thought “Protestant Orthodoxy.” Thinkers representing, the 
various strands of the reformation fought with one another, each holding 
that his particular brand of thought was the true way of setting forth 
the heart of the faith. The war of ecclesiastical parties was not restricted 
to words, however. Germany was devastated from 1618 to 1648 by the 
marching of armies Protestant and Catholic engaged in the ‘Thirty Years’ 
War. England was soon treated to the spectacle of Protestant against 
Protestant fighting for the glory of God. Tt was not surprising that a 
reaction set in, People were ready ta listen to a voice which said, "A 
plague o' both your houses," * and went on to say that the real heart of 
religion was not to be found in the things about which scholars and 
soldiers were struggling, 

‘The heart of religion, said some, is so simple that ‘every man in his right 
mind would agree to it; there is a God, men ought to be good, and God 
will reward good men here and hereafter. This religion of reason was 
republished, some said, ina particularly attractive form in Christianity— 
though the heart of the latter js as old as creation. Men of such views 
were influential in Europe in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. In Enghind they were known as Deists, in France they were 
among "the illumined,” and in Germany, among “the clear-minded.” They 
had clarified Christianity and reduced it to that which every tational 
man could—indeed, must—accept, and even the savage was thought to 
he rational enough to recognize the religion of nature. 











* William Shakespeare, "Romeo and Jı 
Shakexpeare (New York: Oxford Univer 
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dap, a square stone structure. To its east is a wood and 
brick structure containing the shrine of Nagnabhairav. This 
Nagnabhairav is an important guardian spirit of this kshe- 
tra. He is the chief guardian in control of everything at this 
kshetra. He is the *maya-kumara', a son created from ‘maya’ 
by Ganesh. His main temple is some three miles to the east 
of the Ganesh shrine, but he also stays here so as to be of 
constant service to his Lord. This Nagnabhairav is, accord- 
ing to local legend, capable of removing various ills, evil 
spirits and so on; of course a severe and regular ‘seva’ is 
necessary to achieve results. 

The southernmost part of the entire complex is the 
garbhagriha. The present image is a giant one of the 
‘swayambhu’ type, rather of crude craftsmanship. Accord- 
ing to textual references, the Ganesh image has four arms, 
and three eyes. He holds the pasha and the amkusha in the 
upper arms while the lower right rests on the knee and the 
lower left holds a modak. On his left is Siddhi, on the right 
Buddhi. In front are the *Mushaka' and the ‘Mayur’. A tale 
told by the local elders states that the present image was 
established at this spot by the Pandavas, Shri Krishna and 
Vyasa when they had come to this kshetra for pilgrimage. 
Till that time an image established by Brahmadeva was 
worshipped, but to protect it for ever, the Pandavas under 
Vyasa’s guidance built a strong cell around it and covered 
it with a copper sheet and then placed the present image 
for daily rituals. 

The garbhagriha is octagonal on plan externally and is 
surmounted by a pyramidal shikhar in stucco. The spire 
consists of two rows of niches and three amalaka-like ob- 
jects one over the other. The ornamentation of the shikhar 
consists of various stucco figures, graceful elephants sup- 
porting the minarets and mythological figures and deities in 
the niches. 
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"The temple is surrounded by a large rectangular court- 
yard paved with stone and is typically clean. This is, in its 
turn enclosed within arched aisles all around. 

In addition to the chief object of worship, there are a 
number of subsidiary deities present in the same courtyard. 
In the sabbamandap is a Ganesh image and a pair of brass 
images of Lakshmi-Narayan, of obvious South Indian crafts- 
manship. The Ganesh image in this mandap is known as 
Ballal-Vinayak or Kapil. His presence at this place is con- 
nected with the struggle with Sindhu-daitya, Among the 
legions of this daitya there was one Shankasur. He him- 
self was greatly powerful but had become more formidable 
because of his relationship with Kamalasur, the commander 
of the asur armies. This Kamalasur had been a recipient 
of a boon from the gods that none could kill him. With 
such a powerful person behind, there was little wonder that 
Shankhasur would create mischief. He stole all the Vidyas 
and hid himself beneath the seas. Deprived of their vidyas 
the gods, rishis and brahmins were greatly worried. The 
gods turned to Ganesh for relief who killed both the asurs 
and later on as Ballal Vinayak or Kapil restored all the 
vidyas and vedas to the devas and rishis; although one ver- 
sion has it that Shankhasur was slain by Vishnu and not 
Ganesh. 

Tn the eight corners of the courtyard are eight images 
of Ganesh described by the Mudgal Purana. They are 
Vakratunda, Ballal, Heramba, Vighnesh, Bhalachandra, 
Chintamani, Siddhivinayak and Mahaganapati. This list, as 
would be evident, is different from that of the ‘ashtavina- 
yakas’, although the number is the same. 

According to the Mudgal Purana there are three habi- 
tats of cardinal importance of Ganesh, one in each Loka. 
Kailas is the habitat in the Swarga or paradise, the palace 
of Shesha in the Patal Loka and Mayurapuri on the Bhu 
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With the waning of confidence in reason, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this religion appeared to be doomed. However, a stout champion 
of its tenets appeared, though he provided them with a new base. Im- 
manuel Kant was ready to admit the limitations of reason; but, he urged, 
the reality of the moral life cannot be doubted. Men are, under some 
circumstances, called upon to live according to principle; they are con- 
fronted by a moral law, And yet, that confrontation is incomprehensible 
unless we postulate the reality of God, of freedom, and of immortality— 
the trio of tenets of rationalist religion, Kant was sensitive to some of 
the subtleties of moral life, however, and he believed that some of the 
traditional Christian doctrines were ways of speaking of those subtleties. 
But the doctrines could be treated “within the limits of reason alone," * 
and their basic reference was to the moral life-which took on a religions 
character when its demands were regarded as divinely ordained, 

At the very time that Kant was writing, however, a groundswell of 
attitude was sweeping across Europe which was to modify men's views 
of religion profoundly, Men were developing a new dimension of sensi- 
tivity. Feeling, rather than reason, was held to lead to the discovery of 
the depth of man's being, of the nature in which he lived, of other men 
of his own time and the past, of the spirit of peoples and nations, The 
Romantic movement expressed itself ín poetry and art, in novel and 
drama, in collections of folksongs, in social and political theory. It is no 
wonder that it expressed itself also in the interpretation of religion. The 
greatest interpreter was a man named Friedrich Schleiermacher, who 
addressed "the cultured despisers” of religion with the thesis that faith 
is not something to be believed nor acted; it is something to be felt, To 
call his seven hundred and fifty page exposition of The Christian Faith 
a simplification appears a bit strange on the surface. And yet, it really 
was, For he took the traditional statements of belief of the Christian 
Church and traced them, one by one, back to their rootage in expe- 
rience, In the process he domonstrated~at least to the satisfaction of 
Himself and many others—that many complexities of expression could be 
relegated to the past, that many of the ideas connected with religion 
‘could be discarded, even though the experiences to which they pointed 
were in many instances valid 

Thus the past few centuries have seen a series of attempts to set forth 
a simplified Christianity. Reason, morality, and experience have been 
proposed as foci around which religion revolves. The distinctiveness and 
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Loka—earth. The first or western gate of this kshetra is re- 
presented or guarded by Rati and Kama. It signifies ‘Asat- 
Brahm’. The northern dwara is the second, signifying 'Sat- 
Brahm’. This is guarded by Mahi-Varaha, that is, earth 
and sun. The eastern gate leads to ‘Vishnu-Brahm’ and is 
guarded by Rama-Ramesh or Lakshmi-Narayan. The sou- 
thern one represents ‘Shankar-Brahm’ and its guardians are 
Uma-Mahesh. In the present temple, small images of these 
deities are seen in the central niches of the four enclosing 
walls of the courtyard. A yatra or pilgrimage of these 
dwaras, that is, the guardian deities of each of these, is 
considered to be one of the important rites that a yatrik 
is to perform. The first day of the first half of the month of 
Bhadrapad is an auspicious day on which this yatra should 
begin. The first to be visited and worshipped should be 
Rama-Ramesh of the eastern gate. Next day the southern 
dwara should be visited, on the third western and on the 
fourth day Mahi-Varaha or the northern dwara should be 
honoured. These dwaras are, according to some interpre- 
tations, symbolic of the four aspects or angas of life— 
Dharma (Vishnu), Artha (Shiva), Kama (Kama), and 
Moksha (Varaha). Thus a pilgrimage of the dwaras gives 
everything of each of the four angas of man’s life to the 
yatrik. If a person could not spare four days for this 
dwara-yatra, he might use whatever time is at his disposal 
to complete the yatra. The Vitthal and Rakhumai images 
seen in a cell of the aisle are said to be placed there by the 
famous saint Tukaram when he visited this famous shrine. 
Similarly Swami Ramdas had also visited the shrine. As 
the tale goes, both these saints had achieved such power 
that whatever might be the image in a temple, it assumed 
the form of the ‘aradhya-daivatas’ of these two, that is, 
Vitthal and Rama. Similar powers were attributed to various 
devotees of Ganesh like Shri Chintamanimaharaj, who could 
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the massiveness of the faith have been reduced to a minimum or denied 
altogether, 

‘The efforts at simplification have their value, however, The reaction 
against them, like most other reactions in history, includes much of what 
they beld to be important. To them is due, in no small measure, a fact. 
Which we have noted: that the contemporary recovery of historie faith 
is no mere dredging up of the past. According to many of our con: 
temporaries the rationalists were right in attacking miracles und magical 
interpretations of prophecy. They helped to clear the air for a significant 
rather than a superficial reappropriation of historic faith, And the moral- 
ists were right in insisting that faith should issue in responsible action, 
The social gospel, which issued from Christianity morally interpreted, 
may have been wrong in some of its theologizing, but it was profoundly 
right in insisting that Christian faith must be vitally concerned about 
what happens in economic and political life. And the emphasis on feeling 
in religion may have sometimes delivered faith to a bathotic sentimental- 
ism. Bue it was right in pointing out that at some point faith must come 
to a confrontation with reality which involves the depths of life in its 
emotional as well as its other dimensions, Men of the past few centuries 
were right in pointing out that intellect, morality, and feeling are im- 
portant to the life of faith. In holding that one or another of these could 
be regarded as a focus around which all else must revalve, however, 
they appear to many contemporary Christian thinkers to have been 
mistaken—even disastrously so. The recovery of a faith significant for our 
time involves the recovery of a massive reality, 




















3. THE CHARACTER 
OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Massiveness, however, is not enough, The whole of historic Chris: 
tianity cannot be recovered. If the faith is to have something significant 
to say to our time, it will be because it has something that is recognizably 
relevant. Tt must have a character that persists through changes. And 
our contemporaries are convinced that it does. In their writings such 
phrases as ^from the Christian point of view" and "according to Christian 
faith” are frequently found. 

Tt may seem strange to press this point, But when it is seen against 
its historical background, the procedure is understandable. The nine- 
teenth century saw a variety of attempts to define the character of Chris- 
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change, temporarily of course, the Vithoba of Pandharpur 
into a Ganesh image through his will power. A similar story 
is attributed to Swami Ramdas. When he visited Pandhar- 
pur, Vithoba assumed the form of Rama. Tukaram and 
Ramdas both hoped that similar examples of the power 
of their will power would be visible here. But this never 
happened as Ganesh was superior to any other deity, Tuka- 
ram had to satisfy himself with establishing the images of 
Vitthal and Rakhmai, while Ramdas, as the story goes, con- 
ceded defeat more gallantly and established a Ganesh image 
himself, But the Swami did not forget to place a Hanuman 
image also. The most popular arati or prayer of Ganesh, 
gemi poi etc. emanated from the Swami’s mouth on 
this very occasion. 

The snana-vidhi in various tirths is also a feature in 
common with all the kshetras that is observed here. There 
are various accounts of the origin and importance of the 
several tirths. The number of ürths is great, the chief 
amongst them being Karha-Ganga or the river Karha. Its 
source is in the hills near Garada, a village some thirty miles 
io the west of Morgaon. This Karha-ganga is the ‘Turiya’ 
tirth, the ultimate, the last word in tirths capable of absolv- 
ing sin. Although the river is very small, long stretches re- 
sembling a bigger streamlet, its sanctity is great. That is so 
because of the manner in which it arose. Long long ago, 
when Brahma undertook the creation of the Universe, he 
brought into existence ‘Kama’, the god of love, as an essen- 
tial factor in the continuity of the Universe. But this Kama 
was so powerful that his very first victim was his own 
creator Brahma. And as ill-luck would have it, it was for 
his own daughter, Saraswati that Brahma became lustful. 
This desire destroyed all his great powers and he was un- 
able to do anything. The repentant creator approached his 
colleagues, confessed his blunder and asked them to find a 
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tianity, And the results exhibited a startling variety. John Henry Newman 
saw the Christian faith as a developing Catholicism, ever changing, 
indeed, but ever itself as the faith of. Rome Ludwig Feuerbach held 
the Essence of Christianity—this was the title of his book—to be human 
Jove without divine relationships." And in a widely road work which 
came out about the year 1900, a distinguished liberal Christian named 
Adolf Harnack asked, What is Christianity? and answered that it is the 
message of "God the Father and the infinite value of the hwnan soul"? 
It is small wonder that, faced with the variety of answers that had been 
given to the question, a responsible historian like Shirley Jackson Case 
would conclude that the search for the essence of Christianity is utterly 
vain’ Christianity as he saw it was whatever il was at dny given time. 
‘Thus to him the search for the character of historic Christianity was a 
fruitless one. 

And yet our contemporaries speak as they do; for them there is a 
character in Christianity, there are elements which define it, And they 
are remarkably well agreed on what these are. Granted that the historic. 
faith is massive; it still has a discernible character, And they are agreed 
for the most part that the character is not to be found in any set of 
doctrines. Indeed, the point were better stated positively: the character 
wf Christianity is such that no set of doctrines és adequate to express it. 
‘They tend, therefore. to speak in such terms as "the Christian point of 
view," One writer has issued a book entitled The Christian Perspective 
Emil Brunner has argued repeatedly and in various ways that truth as 
the Christian understands it is personal encounter; to identify it with 
doctrines is to distort it-the story is more appropriate than the declara- 
tive sentence for its depiction. ® Anders Nygren has carefully worked 
‘ont a methodology for discovering the motifs of Christianity which form 
a structure of meaning at the center of which is a fundamental motif. 
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way out. They in their turn had grown anxious as the work 
of creation had come to a standstill. Immediately the rishis 
and gods created numerous tirths, Shakti created Saraswati, 
Surya Yamuna, Vishnu Ganga and Shiva Narmada. Brah- 
madeva took bath in all of them. But his sin was so great 
that none of these tirths could do him any good. Once again 
the elders gathered together and decided to invite the 
Turiya tirth to wash off Brahma’s sin. In response to the 
prayers of all these, the tirth appeared and its very "dar- 
shan’ relieved Brahma of all his burden of sins. Once again 
he was able to undertake the task of creation. He prayed 
the Turiya tirth to stay in his Kamandalu—water bowl, and 
it agreed to do so. Unknown to him, the tirth had already 
approached Mayuresh with a request that it be allowed to 
stay at or near Mayureshvar. The god had promised to do 
something in the matter, Soon an opportunity presented it- 
self. Brahma went to visit the Ganesh shrine at Morgaon. 
He worshipped the various deities in the temple, completed 
the dwara-yatra and was circumambulating the Mayuresh 
image when inadvertantly he stumbled upon the Kaman- 
dalu. It jumped due to the shock and fell down some thirty 
miles off. Water spilled out of it and turned into a river. 
This was the Turiya tirth itself. Brahmadeva soon realised 
his mistake and tried to collect the water in his kamandalu, 
but Ganesh prevented him from doing so.as the tirth wanted 
to stay near himself. And so this Karha came here. Next 
in importance to the Katha or Turiya tirth, is the Ganesh 
or Amkush tirth. Once the gods came for the worship of 
Mayureshvar, but could find no water where to take bath. 
‘This is an incident much before Karha-Ganga came into exis- 
tence. Hence they prayed to Ganesh to show a way out. 
The god appeared and struck bis amkush at a spot which 
immediately turned into a tirth. The Mudgal Purana men- 
tions some more tirths, most of which are located in the 
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‘The motif-structure persists through changing doctrines; these are at 
most symptoms of its presence." Reinhold Niebuhr has insisted that 
Christianity is a mythical religion, whose character can be discerned only 
when one recognizes levels of meaning which lie beyond the possibility. 
of coherent systematization."? Thus, ina variety of ways writers of our 
time describe the heart of the faith in ways that are not primarily 
doctrinal. 

‘They do not disregard doctrines, however. They find them more im- 
portant than did the various simplifiers of the faith. Indeed, they take 
seriously the breadth of concer evinced by the classical Christian 
theologians. This is part of the massiveness of the faith as they see it. 
But when they seek to delineate the faith, they speak of a character 
that is only partly caught in any doctrinal statement, 


4. THE SUBJECT OF OUR STUDY 


‘This, then, is our present situation. We live in a time when thoughtful 
men urge that historic Christianity has something vital to say to us; and 
that if we are to hear it, we must discern a character in that faith which 
may have become obscured from us. It is at this point that our own 
study begins. We are secking to discover the basic character of Christian 
faith while we take into account its inherent massiveness. This book 
suggests two considerations as guides for our effort: 


‘Christian faith is like a figure in three dimensions; it is a vision, a set 
of attitudes, and a group of interrelated expressions; 

the faith defined by the dimensions receives three sorts of embodi- 
ment: in individuals, im church, and in culture. 





Whatever else Christianity may be, it is certainly a personal faith. To. 
say this is to say that it is something around which life may be organized, 
something which can be at the center of life. It is something by which 
men have lived und for which they have died. It is a fundamental atti- 
tude, To this attitude an entire section of this volume is devoted. The 





1 The technical aspects of Nygren's methodology appear in works which have 
sel teen trated io Hapa A bite statement Ar ven ja te Init to 
Agape Philip S. Watson, trans. (Philadelphia: The Westmioster Press, 
1953), pp. 27-49. Nels F. $. Ferré has described the methodology in detail in Swediah 
Contributions to Modern Theology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939), 

$2 Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New York: Harper & 
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Karha river. There is the Kapil tirth, the giver of know- 
ledge; Vyasa tirth the destroyer of ignorance; Bhima tirth 
the giver of strength and Risbi tirth the giver of true 
Dharma. The fifth is the Ganesh tirth. To the north Surya- 
samadaya tirth, to the south Prakriti-purush tirth; then there 
are Siddhi-Buddhi, Lasha, Mushaka and so on, of which 
Skanda-Purana gives a great many legends. 

Once there ruled a Chakrapani in a city named Gandaki, 
This king was brave, tolerant and always anxious about the 
welfare of his subjects. However, he was not happy as he 
had no issue, Hence he undertook along with his wife Ugra 
a great penance to please Surya. After some years the god 
appeared and promised to fulfil his desire for a son. In due 
course Ugra became pregnant, but as days passed the im- 
mense power—teja—of the embryo made it impossible for 
her to carry it in her womb. It was dislocated and fell in 
the ‘sea’, who assumed the form of a brahmin and looked 
after it. Later on when the embryo turned itself into a baby, 
the brahmin went to Chakrapani and gave him his son, As 
the boy was cared for by the sea he was named ‘Sindhu’. 
Sindhu came of age and decided to undertake tapa. For a 
period of two thousand years he was standing erect on one 
leg to propitiate Surya. After-that term Surya was so much 
pleased, he promised any boons that Sindhu might care to 
ask for. Sindhu wanted two things. He should be able to 
conquer all the three Lokas and should be able to have 
ambrosia always and forever. The first was given uncondi- 
tionally, but about the latter Surya told him that he would 
be able to enjoy ambrosia so long as the Supreme God does 
not deprive him of its container. Once he does it, he would 
be dead. Even this was no mean achievement! His parents 
and friends were greatly pleased with him and his father 
decided to accept the Vanaprasthashram by seating Sindhu 
on the throne, The new king gathered around him several 
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word fundamental, here, must be taken with full seriousness; It denotes 
that which lies at the foundation of all else. Now this fundamental at- 
titude is clearly the attitnde toward God; and yet with it are bound np. 
a whole set of attitudes. These may be distinguished as they appear in 
the various relationships of life—with things, with oneself, and. with. 
others. This fundamental attitude may be compared to the horizontal in 
a three-dimensional Bgure; it is that which forms the base line for every- 
thing else. 

When we seek to define the attitudes of the Christian, however, we 
find. ourselves confronting certain questions: Who is God and what ts 
he like? What kind of world is this? What sort of beings are we? 
‘What claims do others have on us? These questions, and others like 
them, are answered in terms of the ways in which we look at the world 
and its meaning, at man and his significance, The general answers which 
Christian faith has given to them constitute the Christian vision; to it 
the first section of the book is given, It is lke the dimension which 
recedes into the distance, giving a sense of depth to the horizontal line 
which is drawn against it. 

‘The expressions of faith are like verticals, arising from the horizontal 
line of fundamental attitude against the background of vision. To them 
the final section of the book is devoted. If a man's faith is reflected in. 
his attitudes, these in turn will find expression, Rather obviously, his 
attitudes will be expressed in worship and also in actions. He will express. 
his faith by associating himself with others in a church, If he possesses 
certain talents, he may also give expression to his faith by creating art 
or literature, and these will bear a certain character by reason of the 
faith of their creator. Finally, he will express his faith by thinking about 
it, by trying to discern its meaning, and its significance for his life. 

1E we are to see faith as a whole, it is important that we distinguish 
the expressions from the vision and the attitudes. Otherwise we are 
likely to reduce its wholeness and seek to make one of its expressions 
‘equivalent to faith in its totality. Often faith is viewed as fundamentally. 
ethical, or the whole of religion is traced back to worship. When this 
is done, the relation between the expressions is obscured, and their 
mutual relation to the whole of faith is not clearly seen. However, at 
some given moment one expression may be the focal point for faith, 
even for the totality of faith. There is a time to worship and a time to 
act, a time to write poetry and a time to be ín church. Faith in its fullness 
is relevant to all the moments of life. Further, there are differences among, 
human beings such that one of faith's expressions will be more central 
for one person than it is for another. “There are varieties of gifts,” said 
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daredevils and launched on his longcherished project of 
‘conquering the three Lokas. As so often happens, dharma, 
knowledge, the learned elders were his first victims. The en- 
joyment of all sorts of material pleasures became the order 
of the day. Wrecking of the old social and religious order 
became his ‘asuri pastime. He was a great iconoclast, dared 
to break even the image of Morgaon and imprisoned all 
gods great and small. 

This state of affairs could not be allowed to continue 
for long. And the great god Ganapati came in this world 
as Gunesh, the son of Shiva and Parvati in response fo a 
prayer from the captive gods. This news was conveyed to 
Sindhu by his agents and then he devised all sorts of means 
to destroy the child. These attempts kept his parents al- 
ways worried, and although Gunesh proved his supernatural 
powers on more than one occasion, they were not reas- 
sured. Some incidents took place in front of his mother or 
father. For example, once he played some mischief and 
Parvati ran after him to punish him. A demon named Kar- 
dam appeared on the scene and swallowed the young 
Gunesh, When Parvati came enquiring after him, the demon 
said he did not know. Even before his sentence was com- 
plete Gunesh jumped from his mouth and delivered a heavy 
blow on the head of the demon, who fell dead on the 
ground. But still he was a child and that too in constant 
danger, so Shiva and Parvati always guarded him very much. 
A. more tough trial of strength soon occurred. Sindhu had 
already put in jail all the gods like Indra, Chandra, Varuna, 
Brahma, Vishnu etc. and now he dispatched his general 
Kamalasur to bring Shiva a captive. Gunesh went forward 
to the defence. The battle was quick and short and the great 
asur who had till then been considered invincible was cut 
to pieces. The stroke was so forceful that the three pieces 
of his body were thrown in three directions, His head fell 
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the. Apostle Paul, "but the same Spirit ^ And yet there is no person, 
perhaps, who will not, at some time or other, express his faith in most 
of the ways that are to be described. If the faith is to be kept whole, 
none may be neglected, While the distinctions are important for analysis, 
however, they often disappear in life itself, The expressions of faith affect 
‘one another, and the expressions help to form the attitudes, Faith is not 
simply the sum of its parts; but the whole may be seen more clearly if 
its parts are distinguished and their relation to one another clearly 
envisaged. 

Correlative of personal faith is the faith of the church. To determine 
which is prior is us difficult as to assign priority to the chicken or the 
egg. Each contributes to the other. Individual faith arises within the 
church, and the individual shares with others a faith which thus becomes 
that of the church. Just as individual faith is a center around which life 
is organized, so is faith the center around which the life of the church 
is organized. In it is treasured the vision by which it lives; by it are 
inculeated those attitudes which determine ils very. character; from it 
spring expressions which are the correlates of the expressions of personal 
faith, 

In some cases the social forms of the expressions of faith differ some- 
what from the individual, ‘The worship of the congregation includes 
much that private devotion omits. Usually Christians sing hymns, listen 
to sermons, break bread and drink wine together. Because of the church 
there is religious architecture; the needs of congregational. warship. call 
liturgies and anthems into being, The church baptizes, solemnizes mar- 
riages, buries the dead, Its faith expresses itself in ways that are fitting. 
1o thé varied experiences. of life, and yet the several expressions are 
related, The wholeness of the church's faith is realized wh vision 
is so vivid, its attitudes so sure, that their expression becomes a veritable. 
necessity. 

With the faith of the church this book has special concern, for the 
church has been the bearer of the common faith of Christians through 
the centuries, As we trace out the lineaments of the Christian vision, we 
shall have to look at significant decisions which were made long ago. 
As we seek to understand the attitudes of Christians, we shall have to 






























"1 Corinthians 124." 

^ Unless otherwise Indicated, the sorfpture quotations in this publication are 
rum the Revised Standard. Version of the Bible, copyrighted 1046 and 1952 by the 
Divison of Christian Education, National Council of the Churches of Christ, and 
irr ue bf permimlan Tha ttn XV." wl indent efernt tothe "King 
James Version.” 
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attend to trends and tendencies which have been felt in the traditions 
of the Christian people. 

We must, however, take account of the fact that the church has been 
and now is divided. Christians differ, and their differences cannot be 
taken lightly. Where it is possible, this book seeks to reflect the faith 
which is common to the various Christian communions. At times some 
important divergencies of interpretation are indicated. At certain points 
the exposition will clearly favor some interpretation of the faith over 
others because it seems to the author to be more adequate to the fullness 
of faith than its rivals. Sometimes differences of opinion or practice will 
be noted as divergent ways of expressing a common faith, Hero, as else- 
where, the intention of the book to stimulate discussion is to be taken. 
seriously. One of its objects is to furnish materials for that conversation 
which is going on actively within the church itself in our time as men 
af various communions confront one another secking seriously to discover 
the fullness of faith. 

Because a culture reflects attitudes, because it is infused by vision, 
it has a religions dimension, Aud in the history. of the West, the attitudes 
amd vision of Christian faith, personal and ecclesiastical, have deeply 
affected the culture as a whole, Here our concern is not to make a judg 
ment on the extent to which Western culture can be called Chistian, 
However, it seems safe to say, that over a considerable period Christian 
faith was a determining factor in the ethos of the West, Over the past 
few centuries powerful forces have beon at work which havo lessened 
the influence of Christianity. And now, when our culture appears to be 
in erisis, when guiding lines are difficult to discern, the question of what 
the religious center of culture should be is one of momentous concern: 
‘To sew what the vision and attitudes of historie Christianity have been 
is to introduce matters relevant for consideration. 

Not alone at the level of vision and attitude, however, have Christianity 
and Western culture been interrelated. When we come to consider the 
expressions of Christian faith, we shall find that in the early centuries of 
the church these derived much from the culture into which the faith 
entered. Christians said their prayers, painted their pictures, worked out 
their theologies with materials which were, in part, borrowed from their 
pagan predecessors and contemporaries. We shall see also that Christians 
have given direet expression to their faith ín ways that have contributed 
to the cultural heritage. Faith has inspired music, influenced political 
figures, and affected the course of economic history. Further, the vision 
and attitudes of Christianity, insofar as they have been shared with the 
culture, have influenced even the expressions of that culture which have 
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at Morgaon, his torso at Rajur and legs at Padmalaya. The . 
head of Kamalasur that fell at Morgaon was adopted as a 

seat by Gunesh, He rested at the spot and then ordered 

Vishvakarma to construct a new township around. This town 

erected by Vishvakarma is none else than Mayureshwar 

kshetra.-But this respite could not be long as Sindhu was 

still alive, Gunesh now decided to take the offensive hi 
self. He collected a large army of Shiva's ganas under his 
banner. Such formidable warriors as Nandikeshvar and 
Bhutanath were amongst his lieutenants. Kamalasur was 
already dead and the initial skirmishes with Sindhu’s armies 
were won without much effort. Nothing seemed too difficult. 
Having heard of the reverses, Sindhu decided to march in 
person. The first day's battle was severe but undecisive, but 
‘there was no gainsaying the fact that the asur had the 
upper hand. Nandikeshvar, Bhutanath, Pushpadant all were 
put out of action. Only Gunesh remained in the field. The 
second day's charge by the daityas was so furious that for 
a while Gunesh was confused. Sindhu was quick to appre- 
ciate this fact and to make him more nervous launched a 
verbal tirade scolding Gunesh for daring to march against 
Him, the Lord of the Three Lokas, the conqueror of all gods. 
The asur lamented that he was obliged to put an end to 
the life of such a nice young Jad. This boastful threat had 
an altogether different effect on the young warrior. Instead 
of losing courage, he became more determined than ever 
io put an end to this menace to the gods. There ensued 
a stiff battle between the two warriors both of whom had 
indomitable courage and great strength. Ultimately the scales 
tilted in favour of Gunesh. He cut off the ears of the asur, 
struck his amkush against Sindhu's forebead and then 
delivered a final blow against his broad chest. Blood 
emitted from his mouth and the demon fell dead on the 


ground, 
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The parents embraced their victorious son. Gods flock- 
ed together to praise and worship Gunesh. The victor re- 
established the old order, Indra was again made the ruler 
of Swarga, Yama that of Patala Loka, Vishnu and Shiva 
reassigned to their former duties. Brahmadeva offered his two 
daughters, Siddhi and Buddhi to Gunesh in marriage. The 
marriage was celebrated on a grand scale in Gandaki it- 
self. But the joy of the gods was short-lived as Gunesh 
soon made known his intention of bringing to an end his ‘ava- 
tara.” He tried to console his mother by pointing out that he had 
assumed this incarnation for a specific purpose and having 
achieved it he could not continue to hang on. Had he not 
so many other worthy tasks to perform? Was his presence 
mot needed at some other troubled spot? And moreover 
was she not aware of the universal law that every existence 
had an end? Of course Parvati knew and understood all this, 
but it was a parting and a final parting at that—there was 
little: wonder it was so sad! Thus came to an end this in- 
carnation of Ganesh, famous as Gunesh, This very incar- 
nation is also known as the 'Vikata-avatara. To commemo- 
rate the avatar and the great deeds of Gunesh the gods 
under the leadership of Brahmadeva got together and built 
a temple to Gunesh, and established his image there. The wor- 
ship and ‘upasana’ still continue at the place—Mayura 
kshetra. 

However, all this fails to explain as to how this deity 
came to be known as Mayureshvar. Another tale explains 
it, It relates to the childhood of Gunesh, the other charac- 
ters being Kadru, the mother of the serpents and Vinita the 
mother of Garuda. The latter was one day extremely dis- 
tressed to find that Garuda was put behind the bars by the 
sons of Kadru. Her most natural recourse was an appeal to 
Kashyap, her husband. The sage instead of taking any ac- 
tion to set at liberty Garuda advised her to be calm and 
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no specific religious content. Men of the West have written secular plays, 
composed secular music, and have tried to set forth principles of govern- 
ment on purely natural and rational grounds, They have done these 
things partly because their culture was imbued with ideals of Christian 
faith. Some understanding of that faith is requisite for the understanding 
of the culture of the West. 


5, FAITH AND THOUGHT 


Since we are seeking to understand historie Christianity, we must give. 
special attention to efforts at stating men's understanding of their faith 
through the centuries, We shall have to give particular attention to that 
expression of the faith which is concerned for understanding—theology, 
‘To it an entire chapter will be devoted later, but a few words here are 
in place, Like the other expressions of faith it takes on both individual 
and social forms. It appears in the church and is reflected in the culture. 
Perhaps the simplest clue to its character may be given if we note the 
nature of thought in any situation. Whatever else we do when we think, 
we distinguish and relate matters by means of ideas, And theology is the 
distinguishing and relating of ideas that have to do with a specific reli- 
gious faith. 

‘Theology serves the church insofar as it defines the church's faith, 
Much of the time it is in the background, the unconscious assumption 
of that which is done. But there are occasions when it has seemed im- 
portant to the church to state just what its faith is. Particularly during 
the early centuries do we find such statements, and they have been 
determinative of the whole course of Christian thinking. Sometimes these 
are credal in character, sometimes affirmations about authorities by which 
the church will be guided, These statements were forthcoming. in part 
because of the cultural situation i which the church emerged. People 
were already worshipping, painting, associating, acting, thinking: and 
became necessary for Christians to distinguish their own ways of doing 
these things from the ways in which others did them, At the same time, 
they related their own ways to those of others; sometimes they found 
common ground with them. Some ideas and patterns of action were 
rejected, others accepted, some were modified slightly, others creatively 
transformed. Those ideas which were held to be incompatible with the 
faith were called heresy: those which were regarded as being in accord 
with faith were designated as orthodox. 

‘The theology of the church would clearly be impossible without the 
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work of individuals. A large group cannot lift out issues, hammer out 
ideas, state matters with precision. In a sense, of course, every Christian 
must be a theologian; he has to think about his faith and its implications 
for his life. But some become theologians of the church because of the 
contribution they make to the common faith, Among these there are 
some who are especially concerned with distinguishing the faith, with 
stating what the Christian faith is. Their work is sometimes called Koryz- 
‘matic. Others enter into conversation with the culture about them, seek- 
ing to relate the ideas of Christians to those of others. Sometimes they 
‘will consciously employ ideas from the culture for the explication of the 
faith. It sometimes happens, however, that a man who intends to be a 
theologian, to contribute to the faith of the church, gives expression to 
ideas which the church at large regards as ont of character with its faith 
He becomes, then, even though unwittingly, a heretic. Tt also happens 
that a man's ideas are regarded as heretical during his lifetime but later 
are regarded as compatible with orthodoxy. The task of theology is thus 
one which is ever going on, New ideas aris within the culture, new 
problems are encountered. 

We must not think, however, that theology is simply responsive, called. 
into being as culture confronts the church. To see it in its fullness is to 
take account of the fact that the doctrines of the church and the ideas 
of her theologians have had a formative influence within the culture of 
the West, Theology, like faith’s other expressions, is individual, churchly, 
and cultural. 

But thought remains one expression of faith, and no more. To focus 
attention too strongly upon it is to distort that which theology itself 
seeks to understand. Beyond theology is the wholeness of faith. To enter 
into it is more than to think; itis to act, perhaps to paint or create poetry, 
to enter into the life of the church, to worship. To think on these things, 
however, may bring clarity to their execution, And to recall the faith 
of past centuries is to bring resources for their full expression. 

The purpose of this hook is to describe that faithi-historic Christianity, 
For the most part, it does not go beyond that point. Thus, in its delinea- 
tion of Christian thought it takes account of the fact that theology and 
philosophy have always been in some relation with one another, But 
it does not set forth one theory of what that relationship ought to be. 
There have been various theories and there are varions theories today. 
This book does not try to single out one; its concern is to describe what 
Christianity has to say in its conversation with any philosophy. In its 
delineation of art the book does not try to deal with any specific theory 
of art, and then try to relate Christianity to that theory, It seeks rather 
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patient. In course of time she would get another son and he 
would liberate Garuda! Vinita accordingly gave birth after 
some time not to a son but to a great egg. She had to hatch 
it for years and years and only then the son would come 
out. This she undertook jealously and always kept a care- 
ful watch on the egg so as to protect it from any harm. 
Now it so happened that onc day while she was away on 
some errand young Gunesh came across the egg in one of 
his roaming missions. He probed the egg out of curiosity. 
To his great bewilderment it broke open and a very sturdy 
bird emerged from it. This was a full-grown peacock—a 
Mayur. The bird immediately attacked Gunesh and a very 
stiff struggle ensued. Ultimately however, Gunesh could over- 
come the peacock. Vinita appeared on the scene during the 
scuffle and came to know that it was Gunesh who had broken 
open the egg. At this moment she remembered that Kash- 
yap had told her that her son would serve the person who 
Would break the egg. This she narrated to the two of them 
and both readily agreed to accept the respective roles, Gun- 
sh the master or lord and Mayur the servant or vehicle. 
Mayur then requested Gunesh that his name be prefixed to 
that of Gunesh and hence the name Mayureshvar. Mayur 
served his divine master well in his struggle against Sindhu 
daitya in later years. 

The present temple is, of course, a much later struc- 
ture. It was built, according to tradition, by one Moreshvar 
Gole. This gentleman was an important official attached to 
the treasury of the Bidar Sultans, He was a great devotes 
of Ganesh and also of Shri Ganesh Yogindra, more about 
whom later. He was responsible for the construction of the 
enclosing walls and aisles, dipmalas, pavements and so on. 
For this he utilised the money from the Sultan's treasury. 
The story goes that this was reported to the King who 
post-haste bore down to the headquarters of this Gole. The 
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to describe what faith offers for expression in art. ‘The book does not try 
to define just what the relationship of faith and culture is. There have 
been numbers of ways in which the relation of faith to culture has been 
conceived. This book seeks simply to delineate what the faith is which 
enters into relation with culture, 

The book does not define the relation of Christianity to other faiths, 
religious and secular, that are abroad in the world today. "To do so would 
involve the delineation of the character of those other faiths, It does deal 
with ways in which Christians have responded to the faith reflected in 
the Old Testament and to influences stemming from the life of Greece. 
And it occasionally will point up the differences between inclnding some. 
emphasis that appears in Christianity and omitting it. But it certainly. 
does not intend to claim that everything which belongs to the character 
of Christian faith is the exclusive possession of. Christians. To decide 
whether other faiths share it or not means to study those faiths. Conversa- 
tion between Christianity and other faiths properly goes on in our time. 
This book intends to clarify what Christian faith might say in such 
conversation. 

1 have said that for the most part the purpose of this book does not 
go beyond description, But it is impossible to avoid some standpoints. 
‘The very fact that the hook uses language of twentieth century America 
means that it is written within a certain context of meaning. It uses 
terms which are heard around a college campus, terms which issue from 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, and other disciplines, The commonly 
Accepted results of modern Biblical scholarship are assumed, ‘The faith 
is viewed from the standpoint of the here and the now. The chapter 
about the building of a college chapel in particular involves reference 
to the way in which Christian faith receives a very specific expression, 
‘one that is related in peculiar ways to the present. But oven here notice 
is taken of the fact that other ages have expressed an enduring faith in 
other ways. If the Christian faith is anything like what T take it to be, 
it offers itself for our appropriation here and now, in this present, At 
the same time, it places a question mark over alf that we do and think- 
even over our appropriation of the faith itself. We are faced thon with 
the difficult problem of delineating that which comes to ws in our time 
and yet transcends our time, 

‘Tho book is intended for two groups of readers, though tbe same 
person might belong to both groups at different times. "The groups may. 
be compared to students who come to the examination of a piece of art. 
One is a student of history and is concerned with a picture because of 
what it adds to the understanding of the century in which it was painted. 
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gentleman blandly replied that the money was safe in thé 
coffers at Supa and what the Sultan had heard was a mis- 
chievous lie! The Sultan proceeded to Supa forthwith and 
found the coffers full as Gole had stated. Gunesh had no 
doubt come to the rescue of his devotee! But this was not 
all. To verify matters further the Sultan proceeded to Mor- 
gaon. Here instead of a temple he saw a dargah and a mos- 
que. No trace of the temple existed. Greatly pleased the 
Sultan made a sumptuous present to the dargah and depart- 
ed. Before long the dargah and the mosque disappeared and 
the temple reappeared. As mentioned earlier, one Kurund- 
wadkar constructed the sabhamandap. Some of the surround. 
ing aisles were caused to be built by Sardar Mujumdar 
from Poona. Amrit Rao, the son of Peshwa Bajirao II, was 
a great devotee of this deity and a pupil of Shri Ganesh 
Yogindra. He was responsible for the erection of the great 
arched gateway with the drumhouse on its top. As with 
other religious centres of this area this shrine received seve- 
ral presents and grants during the Maratha period, espe- 
cially under the regime of the Peshwas, whose family deity 
was Ganesh. But in addition to this, there was another fac- 
tor that was far more important in attracting the attention 
of the people to this kshetra. And that was the presence 
here of two great saints of the Ganesh Sampradaya. 

‘The first of them was ‘Moraya Gosavi' and the other 
Shri Ganesh Yogindra. The first belonged to the fourteenth 
century. One Vamanbhat Shaligram, a resident of the Kar- 
natak area, while on a pilgrimage came to Morgaon. Here 
he learnt of the great prowess of the deity and made up 
his mind to stay there for the ‘seva’ or service of the god. 
This gentleman was childless and he served the deity for 
fifty years. His devotion was so great that ultimately Gunesh 
was pleased with him and he begot a son in 1375. The child 
was ‘christened Moreshvar or Moraya after the God. This 
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child displayed great devotion to Ganesh. Various incidents 
occurred to strengthen this devotion much further. The young. 
Moraya had gone to the nearby jungles to collect flowers 
for Mayureshvar's worship when a serpent bit him. He died 
almost instantaneously. By a very fortunate chance a great 
Sanyasin, ‘Nayan Bharati” was passing along the spot. He 
saw the whole sorry incident and utilising his great spiritual 
powers he had received through the upasana of Ganesh, 
brought the boy back to ‘life. He also imparted a ‘mantra’ 
to Moraya that made his future greatness possible, Moraya 
came back to his home and henceforth devoted all his time 
and energy to the service and ‘upasana’ of Ganesh. After 
some years Ganesh was satisfied by his devotion and Moraya 
found an image of Ganapati in the ‘Amkush tirth.’ This he 
considered to be the ‘prasada’ or gift from the god and esta- 
blished it at Chinchwad, another important centre of the 
Ganesh cult since then, Although Chinchwad, a small vil- 
lage some ten miles to the north of Poona is not one of 
the ashtavinayaks, it enjoys immense repute because of its 
association with Shri Moraya Gosavi, Today in the court- 
yard of the Mayureshvar temple a tree is shown beneath 
which Moraya Gosavi received enlightenment. After he re- 
ceived this ‘true knowledge’ he decided to shift his head- 
quarters to Chinchwad. However, throughout the rest of his 
life he continued to visit the shrine during the months of 
Magha and Bhadrapad every year. The followers of Shri 
Moraya Gosavi are numerous and like him consider Mor- 
gaon as the pre-eminent centre of Ganesh worship. 

‘The other person was Shti Ganesh Yogindra. He be- 
longed to a more recent period and a good many things 
about his life and deeds are known. One thing known with 
a definite amount of certairsty is that he accepted Samadhi 
in 1805 A.D. The followers of his sampradaya maintain 
that he was born in 1577 A.D., came to Morgaon in 1598 
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Its artistic merit is a matter of Indifference; its aesthetic effect on the 
student himself does not concern him. He may be moved by it or not. 
As a student of history lie wants to understand a certain century, and. 
the picture helps him do it. Another person is deeply moved by the 
picture and comes to a study of it in the effort to derive richer and fuller 
appreciation of it. He studies its colors and contours, he reads about its 
creator, about trends of artistic production, abont symbolisms—indeed, 
he studies everything hie can lay his hands on which deals with the pic- 
ture, And after his study he looks at it again, still in the mood of one 
who appreciates, But now his response is richer and fuller than before. 

‘This book offers itself to the one seeking understanding, t secks to 
set forth the length and breadth and depth of the faith, to show what 
are the paths that must be pursued if further understanding. is sought, 
Tt intends to inform the student of Western culture about the Christian 
elements which have gone into the forming of that culture. It offers itself 
also to the person who is concerned about Christianity as a faith by which 
to live. Tt offers him materials for understanding the faith so that he 
may enter into an enriched appropriation of that faith in its wholeness, 





FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 





1. What do you take to be the central affirmations of Chrisian faith? Save your 
statement. Write another after you have completed your study and com- 
pare them. 

2 What authorities, if any, does your church recognize? Scriptures? Creeds? 

Confessions? 1f it rejects such authorities as these, on what gronnds does 

it do so? (Here, as elsewhere in the materials for study and discussion, the 

phrase “your church,” may be taken to refer to the church to which you 
belong or some church. you choose to study.) 

1E a new church has recently been built i your community, has there been 

conscious effort to incorparate or ta exclude ancimt symbols? 

4. Which expressions of faith receive most emphasis in your church? Which 
äre neglected? Why? 

1s the concern of some churches for the recovery of historic Christianity 

connected with a desire to evade problems of the present? If so, at what 

points? 





a. 
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A.D. and stayed there nearly for two hundred years. Peshwa 
Bajirao and Peshwa Chimnaji Appa, his brother, were the 
pupils of Ganesh Yogindra and granted a village near Bara- 
mati for the maintenance of this shrine at the instance of the 
Swamin. Peshwa Madhavrao was also under the influence 
of the Saint and Amrit Rao Peshwa built the gate etc. on 
instructions from Ganesh Yogindra, Oné might or might not 
believe in the rather unusual figure mentioned as the span 
of Yogindra’s life. However, Ganesh Yogindra achieved 
such repute not because he caused to be built the shrine or 
its surroundings, but because of his very solid contributions 
to the Ganesh cult. His work may be considered to be the 
very foundation of the philosophy and practices of the Gan- 
esh sect. The yogi spent two decades of his life in japa-tapa 
and tirth-yatras and then devoted his entire attention to the 
search, editing and interpretation of the ancient texts of 
the Ganesh cult. From his studies he came to the conclu- 
sion that unless he could Jay his hands on the works of 
one Mudgal rishi, mainly a Purana written by him and a 
volume containing his teachings he would not receive a real 
insight into the Ganesh cult. Ganesh Yogindra searched for 
these texts at various places but to no use. He was not able 
to procure any of them. In desperation he decided to ap- 
proach Ganesh himself, and prayed him that his desire be 
fulfilled. His prayers bore fruit. One day a brahmin appeared 
in the temple and asked to see Ganesh Yogindra. On be- 
ing led to him, the brahmin said that he had heard that 
the Yogin was in search of some works and thought that 
he could be:of some help. The Yogin welcomed him and 
explained to him what he was after. The brahmin promised 
to return later and when he came he brought with him some 
portions of the Mudgel Purana. Ganesh Yogindra copied 
them. This went on for some time, the brahmin after every 
interval bringing in some parts of Mudgal’s work. After he 
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had handed over the last instalment to the Yogin, the latter 
had a sudden feeling that there was something unusual about 
the brahmin; it dawned on him that he must have been none 
else than Mayureshvar himself. But by now the brahmin had 
already left without leaving any trace and the grief of the 
yogin at not being able to meet and worship his god knew 
no bounds. He came into the garbhagriha and started his 
prayers. This had the desired effect. Ganesh in his true form 
made his appearance before the Yogin. At this time he in- 
structed Ganesh Yogindra to devote his life to the editing 
and interpretation of literature regarding the Ganesh cult, 
to establish a school or math for the study of this philoso- 
phy and for the spread of the Ganesh sampradaya. There 
was nothing nearer to the heart of the Yogin; and with a divine 
order to back it, he resumed his work zealously. And almost 
all textual foundation for the Ganesh cult comes from his 
pen. A copy of the Mudgal Purana in the handwriting of 
Ganesh Yogindra is preserved in the math at Mayureshvar. 
His greatest work is the ‘Ganesh Vijaya,’ a work that des- 
cribes the various avataras of the god and also explains the 
philosophical aspects of the sect 

The Yogin was also a powerful artist. In a cell of the 
surrounding aisle where he used to sit and where there is a 
Ganesh image established by himself, he has painted various 
incidents described in the Mudgal Purana. The paintings 
are greatly faded but whatever remains shows a highly deve- 
Joped artistic presentation, in the best Maratha style. 

This cell and the samadhi of the Yogin are musts in 
any visit to the kshetra. The disciples of Yogindra, especially 
Shri Subrahmanyam, founded a math near the temple and 
the tradition of devotion and study is continued by the pre- 
sent directors, of the math. 

The daily worship is performed thrice, the first at seven 
o'clock in the moming, the next at twelve o'clock and the 
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third one at eight in the evening. Of these pujas the first 
two are shodashopachari—the last one panchopachari—con- 
sisting of five rites. The sixteen rites are the same every- 
where, The menu for the naivedyas of the three pujas are 
fixed at this kshetra, khichadi that is, spiced rice and cha- 
pati for the morning worship, a full meal for the afternoon 
and rice and milk in the evening. There are hereditary priests 
and the sessions are distributed amongst them. The Dheres 
perform the morning puja, the Kuntes the afternoon one 
and the two together perform the evening puja. In addi- 
tion to these three sessions by the Brahmin pujaris, two 
pujas are performed by priests belonging to the Gurava 
caste, the first early in the morning at five o'clock and the 
other at four in the afternoon, They are known as prakshala- 
pujas and there are no fixed upacharas or any fixed naived- 
yas for these pujas. Alamkara pujas—when ceremonial robes 
and ornaments are placed on the image—take place on most 
of the important festivals throughout the year and during 
the six days of the fair in the month of Bhadrapad and 
Magha. Such alamkara puja can also be seen on payment 
of a fixed sum to the priests. As far as the visitor is con- 
cerned, if he wants to present a puja or some other offering, 
there are no fixed standard rates as at other kshetras and 
it is entirely on the free will of the person concerned. The 
priests who are also the kshetropadhyayas of the place of 
course guide him in these matters, especially in the matter 
of the types of worships or the other rites that are perform- 
ed here. These rites include the inevitable dwarayatras, the 
tirth-snanas and the worship of the deity. The temple is open 
from five in the morning to ten in the evening for any visi- 
tor. At ten the god is supposed to go to bed. 

Of the bigger festivals at the kshetra, four are worth 
special mention. The first is Vijayadashami, then the fourth 
day—practically all the first four days of the first half -of 
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A funeral inscription from the world into which Christianity came 
reads, “I was not, Í became; I am not and I care not! L suppose that 
the man who ordered it to be chiseled for his grave might be called a 
person without vision. He was faithless, and his faithlessness reflected 
itself in his fundamental attitude. To men like him Christians said that 
life did matter. And part of their message was that it mattered because 
men came from somewhere: they were creatures of God. 

"The counterpart of the ancient inscription can be found again in our 
time. If it is not inscribed on tombstones, it is nonetheless voiced by 
poets and philosophers? And those who are concerned to recover historic 
Christianity believe that that faith has something to say to men of our 
time, that it can impart a vision which will transform attitudes, 

As we come to look at historic Christianity, the first dimension which. 
concerns us is that of vision. As this book sees it, the Christian vision 
has three aspects: it is a vision of 
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the month of Bhadrapad and also of Magha and the Soma- 
vati amavasyas—no-moon days falling on Mondays, These 
no-moon days are four in a year. The chief item of the So- 
mavati celebrations is a palanquin procession of the image. 
The image is taken to the river accompanied by musical 
bands, the insignia of royalty such as Chhatra (umbrella), 
abdagirs, cbauri (fly-whisks) etc. are held over the image. 
Then the image is bathed on the Karha and a worship takes 
place there. Singing of prayers follows and then the pro- 
cession returns to the temple, The Bhadrapad chaturthi is 
the Ganesh Chaturthi and is celebrated everywhere in Maha- 
rashtra. Here it is observed with great pomp and festivity. 
Devotees of Ganesh from all over gather here. Amongst the 
most prominent visitors is the Ganesh or Shri Mangalmurti 
of Chinchwad, that is brought here by the Devas, the care- 
takers of that kshetra. In addition to ceremonial worships, 
processions etc. bhajans, kirtans, pravachans etc. constitute 
the main items of the celebrations. The Vijayadashami—the 
tenth day of the month of Ashvin, is celebrated most en- 
thusiastically. All those whose original home was Mor- 
gaon make it a point to attend this function. The chief fea- 
ture, of course, is the traditional ‘Seemollanghan.’ By about 
ten-thirty at night the arrangements for a procession are com- 
plete. Then at eleven a huge palanquin procession is taken 
out. A large contingent of musicians lead the advance guard. 
The full paraphernalia is in attendance. Bearers of macs, 
chhatri, abdagir etc. are decked out in traditional scarlet 
uniforms. Other dignitaries are there to discharge the tra- 
ditional chores of the festival. During the march extremely 
colourful fireworks take place. The palkhi rests near the 
temple of Soneshvar. Here the entire population of the vil 
Jage gathers. A very unusual feature of this meeting then 
takes place. A very long list of the dignitaries of the vil 
lage is read out, The names are arranged according to the 
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the basic wholeness of life, 
its subsequent brokenness, and 
its restoration to wholeness, 


‘Theology refers to the aspects of the vision in terms of doctrines: crea- 
tion, sin, and redemption. This chapter is concerned with creation, with 
the Christian conviction about the basic wholeness of life and the world. 


1, FROM REDEMPTION TO CREATION 


It seems natural that Christian thought should begin with a considera- 
tion of the creation of the world. After all, nothing could happen before 
that! The Bible begins with the story of the fashioning of heaven and 
earth, and the ereeds start with the affirmation that God the father is 
the creator. 

Actually, however, Christian thought starts at another point, Chrono- 
logically the faith began as response to Jesus of Nazareth and par- 
ticularly with the conviction that God had raised him from the dead, 
Theology starts where the faith has its chronological beginning. The 
central conviction of Christian faith is that God has revealed himself 
as redeemer in the midst of human history. After it has suid this, it 
can go on to affirm that the God made known in redemption is also the 
creator. Christian thought characteristically moves from redemption to 
creation, 

In this it is like Hebrew thought which it mirrors. The faith which 
produced the Old Testament began with the deliverance of the Hebrew 
people from oppression and misery in Egypt. Under the leadership of 
Moses they crossed the Red Sea and made their way to the mountain 
where they were to enter into covenant relations with their God. Their 
whole religious outlook was determined by the fact that they regarded 
the Exodus experience as a mighty act of God delivering his people, 
A great Old Testament scholar points us to Exodus 20:2 if we are to 
find something like a definition of Divinity in the Old Testament: "I am. 
the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt." ^ The. 
Hebrews were convinced that God was their redeemer. 

Centuries later they began to find religious’ significance in the idea 
that God was also their creator. From early times they had, no doubt, 
speculated about the beginnings of the world as other peoples did. But 
only many hundred years after the Exodus was the idea of creation so 
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customary importance of each family. By early morning the 
procession returns to the shrine where prayers take place 
marking the end of the festivity. 

The kshetra of Morgaon is important not only as one 
of the ashtavinayaks but also as the chief centre of what 
is known as the Ganesh Sampradaya. 


sierra mm HP Soa TÈ 
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This verse eulogises the Mayuresh kshetra as the king 
amongst the kshetras. It is situated south of the Bhima and 
to the north of the Krishna and stands on the banks of the 
river Kamandalu. It is created by god himself, and is famous 
as Swanandabhumi. 


gogai AA wn examen 
aad fares da $4 mc equi 
BATHE TOUTE FHT 
quip verde qat ra 
This kshetra is constituted by both the divine, (Sura) 
and demonic (asura) elements as it was here that gods like 
Shiva have pleased Ganesh with their penance and it was at. 
this very place that the head of Kamalasur fell down. 
The following verse describes how the limits of the 
kshetra contracted during the various ages. In the Krita-age 
its boundaries reached all the four quarters, and as each age 
passed they contracted till in the Kali age they are confined 
to nothing more than the limits of the temple. 
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compelling that it called forth the supreme poetry of the first and second 
chapters of Genesis and the fortieth of Isaiah, Then it was that men 
became convinced that the God who had redeemed them at the Red 
Sea could care for them in all circumstances since he was the maker of 
heaven and earth. Beginning with redemption their thought had made 
its way to the affirmation of creation. 

For Christians the central redemptive event was the coming of Jesus 
Christ. In him there had been à new and greater Exodus. Their bondage 
had not been in Egypt, but they had lived in fear and hopelessness and 
guilt. Now God had given them faith and hope and forgiveness. And 
they were convinced that it was God himself, the eternal One, who had 
brought them these things. They knew him as they had not known him 
before, but this was not because he had suddenly taken on a redemptive 
character. He had always been the same, The character of God as they 
had come to know him in Christ was the character lie had always pos. 
sessed, even before the creation of the world, ‘They had not known him 
before Christ as they could after. But once they had known him in 
Christ they could say, “This God created the world.” The Christian 
assertion of creation is not simply à declaration that some God made it; 
it reflects the conviction that a certain kind of God made the world, 
that God whose redemptive character was disclosed in Christ. 

“This conviction throws light on some of the ideas we encounter in the 
New Testament and in the creeds. Early Christians spoke of God as they 
liad known him in Christ as “the Son.” Through him they had come to 
a new relationship with God, they had been adopted into his family, 
they could call him “my Father.” The conviction that God was ever the 
same meant for them that he had always been Father, though men had 
never fully realized it. They expressed their conviction by saying that 
God had an eternal Son. And this meant that this son had existed before 
the foundation of the world, indeed, that he had participated in its 
creation, Thus Paul wrote that ^in him all things hold together,” * and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews spoke of him as “upholding 
the universe by his word of power.” The Gospel of John opened with 
the magnificent words, 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God; all things 
were made through him, and without him was not anything made 
that was made. 











4 Colossians 1:17. 
8 Hebrews 1:2, KJV 
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àii fen aà TÀ 
aai g agaa mage fadi 
waned TMH rn fni 
gi g fo feai eae watii aiai 
"The above poem describes the four Incarnations of the 
Ganesh in the various ages. He assumed the Vinayak-avatar 
in the first age, in the Treta age he was Mayureshvar, and in 
the Dvapara yuga he was Gajanana. 


sud wage x wed dime 0 
qii sae a SiE 
Si ti a e farag 
ai amoi qai aaea 
ai ii a ai g faama 
wert waft great grat 

This is the nama-stotra of Ganesh, giving the various 
names by which Ganesh is known, They are twelve in num- 
ber Vakratunda, Ekadamshtra, Krishnapingaksha, Gajavak- 
tra, Lambodara, Vikata, Vighnaraj, Dhumravarna, Bhala- 
chandra, Vinayak, Ganapati and Gajanana. 

The following two are the aratis of Ganesh, the first 
one specially relating to the Ganesh at the Mayuresh kshe- 
ira and the other one said to have been composed by 
Ramdas at this very temple although it does not refer direct- 
ly to the deity or the kshetra, 
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And the Ward became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth; we have bebeld his glory, glory as of the only Son from the 
Father 


Some hundreds of years later a council of the church at Nicea declared 
of the Son that he was “begotten, not made.” and that “through him all 
things were made" * 

‘The connection of creation with redemption lies back of much that 
early Christians meant by the assertion that they believed in “God, the 
Father Almighty. Maker of heaven and earth? ^ They were convinced. 
as we have seen, that God had always been redemptive. Looking at the 
matter in another way, we may sce that their conviction implied that 
God ever remained creative. This is important to see, for we often think 
of the declaration that God is creator as meaning that once upon a time, 
long, long ago, he made the world; since then it has run by itself. In 
the seventeenth and eighteonth centuries, particularly, such an interpreta- 
tion of creation came into fashion. The Deists, of whom we have spoken, 
often described the Deity as a sort of celestial clock-maker who made a 
perfect machine which has been running ever since in good order. Their 
way of thinking, however, was out of character, so far as historie Chris- 
tianity is concerned. Christians have not, on the whole, relegated God's 
creativity to the past. It may be helpful to our understanding of Christian 
writers, however, to note that many of them have reserved the term 
creation for that which took place at the beginning and have spoken 
of God's continuing relation to the world in terms of providence. But 
both are aspects of his creative Reality in its everlasting activity. 

‘The assertion that Cod the redeemer is also creator has meant for 
Christians that nothing in his world can finally defeat his redemptive 
purposes: everything in his world can be made to serve them. “He that 
spared not his own son, wrote Paul, *, . . shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?" 





2. PROTECTING A CONVICTION 


To us it seems so obvious that creation is a central Christian convic- 
tion that it may appear strange that there was ever any question about. 





“Joba 111:3, 14. 
7 The Nicene Creed, 

Y The Apostle Creed. 
© Romany 8:32, KV. 
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The lirst arati describes the four dwaras of the kshe- 
ira as well as the legendary aspect of the kshetra, but 
it is not necessary to repeat these details as they have been 
described earlier. 
RD a wa too tte 
qfaia è ea 
mi SEN gi 
aig dei afai aari 
sma ditag afafa iA 
da da afegia sing 
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iiaa à ie 

aema cet fa 

da reae aÈ 

em ma a igari avi 

This arati is the most popular prayer of Ganesh in this 

region. It contains very little of iconographical references and 
its main content is a prayer to the deity who is described 
by the most commonplace adjectives. 
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it. But early Christians were in another situation. Their difficulty about 
treation grew out of the fact that theirs was a religion of redemption 
‘ind it soon entered into rivalry with other faiths which were also such 
religions. During the last centuries of the t era there was such 
widespread disillusionment and despair that it was natural for redemptive 
faiths to make a strong appeal, One of the problems of the early Chris- 
tians was that of maintaining the distinctiveness of their own faith in the 
presence of their rivals. Part of that distinctiveness was bound up with 
their conviction about creation. 

Many of these redemptive faiths had a basically similar outlook; they 
shared a common religious vision. lts central character was often indi- 
cated by a myth. Perhaps we ean suggest It by recalling a familiar story- 
‘All of us remember the folktale we heard as children about Snow White 
‘and Rose Red. One of the sisters was kind to a bear who appeared at 
the door one night. He turned out, of course, to be a prince who had 
been bewitched. In response to the kindness of Snow White he resumed 
his true form and married his rescuer. They lived happily ever after, 

"The story may well have no connection with the religions of the ancient 
Near East. But it may, too; for it reflects the view of human life and 
its problems which was mirrored in them; and this view has. persisted, 
often unnoticed, as an influence in European life and thought. At the 
very beginning of the Christian era it was embodied in a widespread 
eligions movement known as Gnosticism. In it man is regarded as a 
spirit, a princely. being, perhaps even divine. He is imprisoned in an 
animal body, a material thing. This is foreign to lis real being, for matter. 
in itself is evil, The-spiritual part of him longs for release. ‘This may 
come through his attainment of some hidden knowledge. lt expresses 
itself now in religious ecstasy and at the last in freedom from the body 
in blessed immortali 

It fs not strange that the Cnostios, with their view of the body and 
of all material things, should have denied that a good God created the 
World. For them the redeemer and the creator, at least the creator of 
matter, must be distinguished; they might even be regarded as enemies. 
‘The attitude of the Gnosties toward the material also affected their think- 
ing about how men should live. It may well seem strange that they drew 
two entirely opposite conclusions from the premise that the body i e l. 
Some said that since it was, it had to be treated harshly. No pleasure 
should be allowed to it; indeed, it should be actively resisted. Abstinence 
from food and sex in particular were ways in which the demands of the 
evil body might be resisted. Others held that since the body was not to 
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participate in redemption anyway, it did not matter wlat it did. In 
consequence, they permitted themselves kinds of behavior that allowed 
the body to have whatever it wanted. 

1t was not long before some of the Gnostics heard of the redeemer 
proclaimed by the Christians, Some of them joined Christian churches. 
And able men among them sought to set forth an exposition of Christian 
faith in terms of the outlook that seemed natural to them. It was their 
intention to be theologians who related Christian faith to a philosophy 
Prevalent in their time. They set forth their view as a sort of Chris: 
Vanity for the elite, But the dominant trends in the Christian church 
were against them. Many felt that what they set forth was out of accord 
with something central in Christian faith. Gnosticism was declared to 
tbe heresy, 

If wo apply to Gnosticism the terms we are using in this book, we will 
see it as a total religious faith whose dimensions are interrelated, In 
rejecting it tho early Christians denying a. faith foreign to their 
own, Their vision was one which saw life in its wholeness first, then 
in its brokenness and its restoration to. wholeness. By contrast, the 
Gnostícs saw life divided, then brought into unhappy tity and finally 
divided again. Two expressions of their faith, which we have noted, 
were in keeping with this vision. In the realm of theology they denied 
the notion of creation by a good god; in the realm of ethics they com 
selled asceticism or libertinism. Ror them, as for Christians, vision and. 
expression were aspects of a single whole. 

‘Tho declaration against Gnosticism was, on its positive side, a declara- 
tion in favor of the conviction that creation is an essential aspect of 
Christian faith. The church set forth this conviction in several ways. 

Individual thinkers wrote vigorously in favor of the notion that God 
the creator is the same God as He who redeems. Some of their writings 
actually made their way into our New ‘Testament. Thus, the following 
passage appears in First Timothy: 


Now the Spirit expressly says that in later times some will depart 
from the faith by giving heed to deceitful spirits and doctrines of 
demons, through the pretensions of liars whose consciences are 
seared, who forbid marriage and enjoin abstinence from foods which 
God created to be received with thanksgiving by those who believe 
and know the truth. For everything created by Cod is good, and 
nothing & to be rejected if it is received with thanksgiving, for then 
dt is consecrated by the word of God and prayer. 


101 Timothy 4:1-5, 
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MAHALAKSHMI 


aenta i mi i (Feen) 


Karvi, the modern Kolhapur, the abode of the great 
goddess Mahalakshmi, was well known all over India as a 
holy place from ancient times. Pilgrims from far and near 
have continued to flock here in their thousands every year 
during the last thousand years, may be even earlier. So great 
was indeed its repute that it was known as ‘Dakshin-Kashi,” 
the Kashi of the south, And as the legend goes it weighed 
in importance more than Kashi itself. It so happened that 
once upon a time Shiva and Mahalakshmi were discussing 
their respective habitats, In the course of these talks a dis- 
pute arose as to which was more important, Kashi the abode 
of Shiva or Karvir that of Mahalakshmi. Both agreed to 
go to Vishnu for settling the controversy. The Lord of Vai- 
kunth picked up a pair of scales, placed Kashi in onc pan, 
Karvir in the other, and it need hardly be told that Karvir 
proved to be heavier of the two. Be it as it may, one thing 
is certain, Kolhapur is a sacred spot of Hinduism since his- 
torical times. 

The history of the shakt sect is far from complete, and 
very little is known with any amount of certainty about how 
that sect had fared in Maharashtra. There is some ground to 
believe that during the early medieval ages shaktism with its 
various mantras and tantras did prevail in this region. Lite- 
rature of several Marathi saints contains several references 
to shakt worship. Tukaram and Dinkarswami, the disciple 
of Swami Ramdas, have mentioned the various rites the 
shakts practised, These and other saints arẹ strongly criti- 
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Many writings which were not included in the Bible also deal with the. 
notion of creation, During the latter part of the second century à whole 
series of works appeared from tlie pens of Christian authors analyzing 
the views of the heretics in great detail and arguing strenuously that 
they had departed from the truth, 

Early Christians also formulated their affirmation of creation in eredal 
statements, and some of these were officially adopted by church councils, 
‘The familiar Apostles’ Creed begins with the words, "I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,” And the creed adopted 
at the Council of Nicea expands the article to make it even stronger 
than the simple statement, Indeed, it is interesting that the first creed 
presented to the Council began with the assertion that God the Father 
was “maker of all things visible and invisible.” During the course of the 
proceedings the statement was modified by the dropping of one Greek 
letter so. that the creed finally adopted would not imply that even the 
Son and Spirit were creatures. 

The early church also affirmed its faith in creation by the literature. 
which it selected as sacred scripture. As we have seen, some of the 
writings which became part of the New Testament made explicit refer- 
ence to false teachers and the need to afirm creation in opposition to 
them, But perhaps of even greater significance for the course of Chris- 
tianity was the decision to make the sacred scriptures of the Jews a 
part of the Christian Bible, We have seen that the notion of creation 
had become integral to the faith of Israel, even though it followed upon 
the conviction about redemption, By accepting the Hebrew scriptures 
into the Christian canon the early church took as its own some great 
Passages that affirm the creation of the world by the redeeming God, 
and these have marked themselves indelibly on Christian thought and 
life ever since, ‘Thus in its opening words the Bible of the Christians 
affirmed that with which the Hebrew Bible had started, the magnificent 
declaration, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth." "* 
In the poetry which Israel bequeathed to the Christians were the great 
stanzas which began, "The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork.” And Christians, like Jews, have 
been comforted in their desolate hours by the strengthening words, 
“Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
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cal of what they consider to be the ‘anachars’ practised by 
the shakts—especially the observance of the rites known as 
the ‘panch-makars.’ However, there is little evidence to be- 
lieve that these orthodox practices are presently current at 
any of the shakti-piths in this area. The most important such 
piths of Maharashtra are four in number, although, techni- 
cally considered to be only three and a half. They are those 
at Kolhapur, Mahur, Saptshringi and Tuljapur. Some consi- 
der Saptshringi to be the one half pith, others maintain that 
it is Kolhapur that is half a pith. The goddess at Tuljapur 
is known as Bhavani; the one at Kolhapur as Mahalakshmi 
and as Amba; and that at Mahur as Mahamaya Renuka. 
The devi at Saptshringi is Jagadamba. All these are extreme- 
ly popular in the region. Apart from these four or three and 
a half piths, there are numerous others like Ambe-Jogai in 
the Osmanabad district and Aundh in the Satara district. 
These centres are however, of secondary importance. Seve- 
ral castes and families of Maharashtra worship one of the 
above deities as their family goddess. 

Tuljapur or Turajapur and Kolhapur or Karvimagar are 
selected here for a detailed description, the latter because 
of its great antiquity and the vast number of devotees the 
goddess commands; the former because of the immense popu- 
larity it enjoys as the guardian of the great Shivaji, Histo- 
ically and culturally these two easily stand out as the most 
prominent shakti-piths of Maharashtra, 

Kolhapur, the headquarters of the district of the same 
name is an important political centre for a very long time. 
In the twelfth century it was the capital of the Shilahars; 
during Islamic rule Panhala, the fort that commands this 
city was an administrative centre; in the eighteenth century 
the Junior branch of the Bhosales, that of Tarzbai establish- 
ed a ‘gadi’—an independent kingdom, at Kolhapur. The city 
has road, rail and air approaches. Kolhapur lies some hun- 
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the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary?" 
The affirmation of creation has been woven into the text 


É Chris- 
tian faith by thinkers, creeds, and scriptures. 





3. DOES IT MATTER HOW? 


The early Christians were profoundly convinced that God had created 
the world. But their creeds did not mention how he did it, nor did the 
theologians bother themselves much about the matter, From time to 
through the eenturies thinkers tried to trace out the way of things. Indeed, 
tome of the pioneers of modem science were Christians seeking to set 
forth “the work of the six days.” 

‘The impact of the theory of evolution upon the nineteenth century. 
brought the how of the creative work into prominence. Reactions wore 
many; two extremes are of particular interest to us. There were, on the 
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dred and fifty miles south of Poona on the Poona-Banga- 
lore national highway. State buses constantly ply between 
the two cities. Direct bus connections exist between Bom- 
bay and Kolhapur, and the latter is similarly linked with all 
ihe surrounding district places. A route branches off due 
north-east from Miraj on the Poona-Bangalore section of the 
Southern railway. There is no regular air-service, although 
a good airport exists at this place, 

Unlike most of the tirths, there are no professional 
upadhyayas or pandyas, professional hosts, who would en- 
fertain a pilgrim, But some of the ‘pujaris regular priests 
of the devi, do accommodate visitors. In addition, a number 
of good guesthouses are there, and pilgrim would 
Tittle difficulty in finding some suitable accommodation. Taxis 
and horse-drawn tongas provide the local transport needed 
The town is situated on the banks of the Panchaganga river 
and is literally littered with temples, ancient, medieval and 
modern. The giant structure of the Mahalakshmi shrine is 
the focal point of all attraction and devotion. 

Modern houses crowd all around the ‘prakara’ of the 
shrine. It is practically hidden off by them. And not till 
one enters the courtyard through the lofty arches of the 
gateways that the grandeur of the concept is evident. Al- 
though greatly altered in comparatively recent times, the ori- 
ginal architectural concept continues to be strikingly im- 
pressive. The shrine is crucifix on plan and is surrounded 
by a spacious courtyard. The western gateway is the main 
entrance, known as Mahadwara. On either side of the road 
leading up to the Mahadwara are small shops offering flow- 
ers, kumkum, gulal, coconuts, pedhas and chane and sun- 
dry other substances used either in the worship of the deity 
or commonly presented to it. Once inside the Mahadwara, 
on either side of which are a number of dipmalas, one comes 
upon a large open hall of timber construction. The huge 
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one hand, those who felt that the Biblical account must be held to at all 
costs. When the writer of Genesis said that plants were made "yielding 
seed according to their own kinds," !^ he was excluding any evolutionary 
interpretation of the origin of species. Generally speaking the denial of 
biological evolution has been a cornerstone of the thought of Christians. 
who call themselves "Fundamentalists." To them the literal accuracy of 
the Bible is part of the heart of Christian faith, 

Another view was expounded by many who felt that what was: im- 
portant in Christianity was not bound up with the literal accuracy of 
the Bible. They sought to relate Christian faith to what they believed 
to be the well authenticated theories of scientists. Indeed, they felt that 
the discovery of evolution had made possible a whole new apprehension 
of the true meaning of the Bible and of Christian faith, Evolution, they: 
said, was God's grand strategy through the ages, By it he had brought 
forth ever higher forms of life, and he was continuing his creative work 
in the historic life of mankind, The Bible shows men reaching ever 
enlarging conceptions of God, and it points to a hope that some time 
in the future his kingdom will be realized on this earth. ‘Through the 
toil of the centuries God has been leading his people toward it, And 
with the optimism engendered by new discoveries in science and new 
hopes for society, so-called religious liberals looked for the coming of 
Cod's kingdom soon, the final objective of the evolutionary process. 
In a hymn with stirring rhythm one of them wrote, 


Those things shall be.—a loftier race 

"Than e'er the word hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in thelr souls, 

‘And light of knowledge inv their eyes," 


"Thus did the evolutionary theory evoke contradictory reactions among 
Christians: "To some it was a threat to the very heart of the faith, to 
others a key to tlie discovery of some of that faith's long kept secrets, 

Contemporary theologians who are concerned for the recovery of 
historic Christianity tend to disagree with both of the positions we have 
noted. The optimism of the liberals, they feel, is not in accord with the 
Actualities of human life nor with the heart of Christian faith. t is 
doubtful that any real moral or religious progress is discernible in human 
tory. The hrutalities of contemporary economie and political life and 
the unbelievable barbarities of contemporary warfare do not seem to 
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square pillars and foliated arches in wood are characteristic 
of Maratha temple architecture. The mandap is known as 
Garuda-mandap and was constructed during the eighteenth 
century. An image of Garuda, the vahana of Vishnu, is 
housed in this mandap so as to face the goddess. Adjoin- 
ing it towards the east is a small mandap of stone construc- 
tion. It is built on a raised plinth. An image of Ganesh nearly 
four feet in height stands in the centre facing the goddess. 
Further to the east of this Ganesh-mandap is the central hall 
in which all the three shrines of the crucifix open. The en- 
trance to each is preceded by a small mandap. In the cen- 
tral shtine, facing the west, stands the Mahalakshmi. The nor- 
thern shrine is occupied by Mahakali, the southern one by 
Mahasaraswati. Of these, the temples of Mahalakshmi and 
of Mahakali are structurally and architecturally akin to each 
other; while the third one though occupying a very logical 
position in the architectural scheme, greatly differs in its 
general treatment. This is, in all probability a later substi- 
tution for an carlier one standing on the same spot. The 
construction of the great complex is mortarless and resem- 
bles closely that of temple structures of the early medieval 
period of the Deccan. Vertical offsets and numerous hori- 
zontal mouldings create a rich shade and light pattern. This 
effect is greatly enhanced by exquisite figure sculpture. Female 
figurines in various graceful dancing poses, figures of musi- 
cians playing flutes, lutes and drums, constitute the majority 
of the figures. Images of mythological persons and gods and 
goddesses are also seen. A number of these sculptures are 
modern plaster or stone replacements of older ones disfigur- 
ed ot destroyed by the Moslem rulers of the land. These re- 
placements, however, are faithful to the original in form. and 
spirit and the difference between the extant originals and the 
later additions is hardly visible, The shikhars of the shrines 
are in brick and mortar, and are devoid of decoration of 
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indicate that modern man is in any significant sense superior to even. 
his caveman ancestors, And a closer look at the Bible makes it ques- 
tionable if that book is committed to a view of history in which man 
gets increasingly better until he becomes a perfected child of God. The 
kingdom may, indeed, bring to consummation that which is good in 
human life, but it also breaks into history in judgment upon the evil 
which is always there. 

‘The fundamentalist view, however, which sees in the first chapter of 
Genesis a literal description of the creation of the world, is fairly gen- 
erally rejected too. Contemporary Christian thinkers are usually ready to 
accept the widely recognized results of recent biblical scholarship. It is 
now à commonplace that there are actually two accounts of creation 
in the early part of Genesis. That which begins with the second part of 
the fourth verse of the second chapter starts with the creation of man. 
In an attempt to overcome man’s loneliness, God then makes the animals. 
But since none of these is a companion suitable for man, God makes of 
Adam's rib the woman who is to be bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, The other account, written much later and with more sophistica- 
tion, is the familiar first chapter together with the opening verses of the 
second, telling of the successive creation of various things during a period 
of six days, This account hus traces of « mytli of Babylonian origin which 
lies behind many references to creation which are scattered throughout 
the Old Testament, particularly in the poetical books. Thus when the 
Psalmist says to God, 

‘Thou dost rule the raging of the sea; 

When its waves rise, thou stillest them. 

Thou didst crush Rahab like a earcass,*? 
he is referring to the ancient story of creation which was acted out in 
ritual fashion in the Babylonian New Year's festivals, The high God, 
Marduk, bad, at the beginning of time, slain the monster of the deep, 
‘Tiamat; and out of her carcass he had made a place for the world. The 
myth was general in the Near East, and it would have been a miracle 
if the Hebrews had not been affected by it. What is remarkable about 
their reflection of it, however, fs the manner in which it is transformed 
so that it fits into the vision of the world of which we have been speak- 
ing. God is the high and holy one who inhabits eternity; he is the ruler 
from beginning to end. 

We come back to the vision again. Even when the Hebrews took over 
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any sort whatever. They belong to the nineteenth century. 
This renovation of the shrine keeps harmony with the older 
structure. 

Like most of the temples, this shrine plays host to a 
number of other images. There is very little method or dis- 
cipline in this unwieldy congregation. An extremely unusual 
position is occupied by a Shiva ling. Immediately above the 
garbhagriha of the Mahalakshmi shrine is a second storey. 
Here a Shiva ling and a nandi are placed, by whom and 
when no one knows. The niches facing the three cardinal 
directions house Venkatesh, Katyayani, and Gauri-Shankar, 
facing the north, east and south in that order. Formerly a 
number of images of various gods and goddesses occupied 
any place they chose in the courtyard; this ‘encroachment? 
is now removed and most of them are housed in the cells 
of the arcade that surrounds the courtyard. These images 
belong to various periods stylistically, some going back to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, others not older than the 
cighteenth century. But for the images of Rama-Sita and 
Radha-Krishna and one or two others, the rest are in black 
basalt. That of Rama-Sita etc. are in white marble. A men- 
tion might be made of the members of this colourful con- 
gregation. There is the marble image of Ganesh known as 
Siddhivinayak, then come the Nav-grahs, Surya, Mahisha- 
surmardini, Vitthal-Rakhmai, Radha-Krishna, Rama-Laksh- 
man-Sita, Shiva, Sheshashai Vishnu, Malhari-Mhalsa, Mura- 
lidhara Krishna, Kalabhairav and Tuljabhavani. These guests 
are regularly worshipped by some priest or the other and 
the Karvir;Mahatmya, a composition of late date (18th 
Century) bas managed to bring all of them in some kind of 
relation with the legends regarding the chief deity—Maha- 
Jakshmi. In the same courtyard is the Manikarnika kund. It 
is square on plan, fights of several steps lead down’ to the 
water from the north and south, On its bank is Vishveshvar 
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materials from the myths of their contemporaries, they changed them 
in ways that brought them into consistency with that which was ex- 
pressed ín the total life of faith. They did not believe in creation. because 
it was set forth in dramatic fashion at the beginning of their sacred book. 
What it meant was written into their laws; it determined the character 
of their worship; and it was the inspiration of much of their poetry. 
"They seem to have been willing to enshrine several accounts of the how 
of creation in their sacred literature, The what was suffused throughout 
their faith, 


4, WHAT CREATION MEANS 


If there has been some diversity of opinion among Christians con- 
cerning the way in which the world was created, there hus been remark- 
able uniformity in their thinking about what creation means. Amidst the 
greatest. variety of expressions of theology and worship certain notions 
have persisted within the history of Christianity which are directly con- 
nected with the assertion that God is the creator of heaven and earth, 
One of these has come before us already—that of the close connection 
of creation and redemption. Two others recur again and again, and their 
relation to each other és also of the substance of what Christians have 
meant by creation. Both are implicit in the passage we have noted from 
the first letter to Timothy. 

‘The author notes that false teachers will come who will. command. 
abstinence from certain foods and will forbid people to marry. The 
author rejects their viewpoint, For him no line. can be drawn through 
the center of reality such that everything above it-the spiritual—is good, 
and everything below it-the material—ts evil. No, “everything ereated 
by God is good." ** Here is the First aspect of the assertion of creation, 

Side by side with it goes the other. That which is good is to be received 
with gratitude, Its source is God. Though created things are good, they 
are not divine, In a magnificent passage in the Confessions, Augustine 
tells of going out and asking all sorts of things to tell him of God. Again 
and again they say, "We are not He." Then, lw says, “I asked the 
heavens, the sin, the moon, the stars, and they answered: "Neither are. 
we God whom you seek. And T said to all the things that throng about 
the gateway of the senses: "Tell me of my God, since you are not He. 
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Mahadev. A bath in this kund followed by the ‘darshan’ of 
Vishveshvar and Mahalakshmi is the giver of great good 
‘punya. During the Shiva or third ‘kalp’, while Shiva and 
Parvati were staying here, the goddess lost a kundal or 
earring. It was of peatls—mani, The ‘ganas’ of Shiva search- 
ed for it and went on even to dig the earth to recover it. 
They found it deep in the earth, The goddess greatly pleased 
at this, turned the ditch into a tirth and named it ‘Manikar- 
nike? after her manikundal. 

Leaving the prakara and returning to.the central shrine, 
an extremely noteworthy fact is, that although it is Maha- 
Jakshmi that is the chief deity, the tirth as anciently known 
consists of four elements. They are, the Mahalakshmi, the 
Mahakali, the Mahasaraswati and Kanka Bhairav. Saras- 
wati Purana, dating back to the thirteenth century A.D. men- 
tions that Solanki Jayasimha Siddharaj of Anbilwad (1093- 
1142 A.D.) erected at his capital, on the lake Siddha Saro- 
var, a pith which was expressly a copy of the one at Karvir. 
This pith consisted of Mahalakshmi, Mahakali, Kolla and 
Kanka-Bhairav. Mahalakshmi the chief goddess was to the 
east, Kolla to the south, Kanka Bhairav to the west and 
Mahakali to the north. The present Mahasaraswati, it seems, 
occupies the place of the Puranic Kolla and was known by 
that name. Kanka Bhairav is nowhere in the immediate vici- 
nity of the present shrine. But the Ranka Bhairav near the 
Rankala lake is identified by scholars with the ancient Kanka 
Bhairav. A similar replica of the Kolhapur pith was esta- 
lished at Dodda-Gaddavlila, although in place of Maha- 
saraswati there is Vishnu and Bhutanath for Bhairav. At 
Gorepalle in Andhra also is there such a pith. No better 
evidence of the high esteem in which this particular deity 
was regarded during the early medieval ages is required. The 
devotees not only came to visit the goddess at her own habi- 
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‘Tell me something of Him, And they cried out in a great voice: "He 
made us!" 

‘Tho notion that things are good and yet are not divine creates the 
tension which Christian thought has ever noted as being involved in 
the assertion of creation, The very goodness of things may lead man to 
forget God, On the other hand the very pre-eminence of God may lead 
a man to indifference to the creation and thus to tlie disregard of God's 
gifts: As we shall see, this tension is of great significance for the Christian 
notion of sin. In itself, however, it is simply. given; it is part of the 
goodness of the created situation, "For everything created by Cod is 
good, and nothing is to be rejected if i is received with thanksgiving.” * 





5. MAN, THE SELF- 
CONSCIOUS CREATURE 


Among the creatures coming within the range of our experience, only 
ono can say, "I am a creature,” That is man, And his ability to say this 
makes him unique within the created order. The religions and philoso- 
phies of the world have recognized his uniqueness, and they have at- 
tributed it to various causes. Christian faith, too, has given recognition 
to it, Most often in speaking of it, it has echoed words of the Old Testi- 

man is made “in the image of God.” ™ 

‘he preeminence of man within creation has been a constant theme 
in Christian thought and life. The Genesis story describes God as saying, 
“Lot x make man in our image, alter our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creeps upon the carth.” = The Psalmist contrasted the smallness of man 
with the grandeur of the heavens, only to add, “Thou hast made him 
little less than God, and dost crown him with glory and honor."** In. 
familiar words Jesus spoke of the tender care of the heavenly Father for 
the birds and said, "You are of more value than many sparrows." Man 
alone is able to say, “I am a creature” 

In saying it, he uses the first person pronoun; he says, "I 














And this 
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tat, but installed her replicas, tried to recreate the pith, so 
a to be constantly in her presence. 

Two giant dwarapalas, carved in the best manmer of 
early sculpture, welcome the visitor at the entrance of the 
Mahalakshmi mandap. These were repaired on occasions, 
references from the Maratha period alone indicating that 
such repairs were needed at least thrice during some fifty 
years between 1750 and 1800. The image of the goddess has 
an extremely pleasant appearance. It is carved in black stone, 
is about three feet in height and has four arms. The typical 
ayudhas of the devi are as follows. In the lower right hand 
is the matulinga or mahalinga, a fruit not unlike the ordi- 
nary lemon, but much larger in size. In the upper right hand 
is a large mace, kaumodaki, its head touching the ground. 
The upper left hand holds the shield or khetaka, the lower 
one holding a bowl ic. pan-patra. On the crown of the devi 
are a cobra-hood and a Shiva-ling with a yoni around it. 
Standing behind the devi is her vahana—a lion. The icono- 
graphical descriptions of the goddess, going back to the thir- 
teenth century or even earlier according to some authorities, 
resemble most of the lakshanas of the present image. The 
earliest mention comes from the Vishvakarmashastra as 
quoted by Hemadri in his Chaturvargachintamani. It refers 
specifically to the Karvirvasini Mahalakshmi, The relevant 
Jines run as follows: 

at Rega Eri 
wet wen eu Hat ATTA I 
aama aretha a: | 
wed es wd ses quei 
LE AN S 

‘This description is reproduced by the Ruparatna and 
Rupamandan (Circa 1500 A.D.) with some slight alterations. 
Jt is to be noted that discrepancies exist between the above 
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is hat be is a self and i$ aware that he is a self, Ho cam act and 
‘can accept responsibility for his actions. He can act in à way that is 
seli-determined. Perhaps this is the best way to phrase the 

that man is free, for the word “freedom” is used in many st 
and it will be helpful for ns to use it. And 
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act in a self-determined way. This Christians have said again and again 
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descriptions and the state of the present image. The bowl 
is held in the lower left and not in the lower right hand, the 
shriphal is replaced by the mahalinga and it is the lower 
right hand that holds it. Similarly no mention of the naga- 
hood occurs in the Vishvakarmashastra descriptions. The 
Markandeya Purana contains a section entitled Devi-mahat- 
mya which narrates the murtilakshanas as below: 


mfi a ae Tt a fears 
emi fent str faf eif t 


However, the date of this Devi-mahatmya is uncertain, 
‘The Nityakarmasamgraha, a compilation of the late me- 
dieval period repeats this description in all its main aspects. 

The several differences between the textual references 
and the image as seen today can be accounted for in two 
ways. Either they are due to defective observation on the 
part of the authors of the earlier works, or the image des- 
cribed is not the same. Both are possible, the latter being 
the more likely explanation. It was a common practice to 
replace an idol that -had in any way become unfit for the 
prescribed religious rites.to be carried out in the day-to-day 
worship. The substitution of the new image was, however, 
carried out in confirmation to the requisite traditional and 
textual rituals. Iconographic details were usually left unal- 
tered. Thus the continuity of tradition and the sanctity of 
‘the kshetra remained unaffected in any manner. It is also 
well-known that during times of distress, especially during 
the medieval period, when Moslem iconoclastic zeal was 
a constant source of danger to the temples and their images, 
ihe idol was often removed to a safer refuge. The Karvir- 
vasini devi did not escape this fate. As would be later shown 
‘the devi could breathe freely in her ancient abode only after 
the Maratha power became firm in this region under Shahu. 
And ii is not at all improbable that in this process some 
Tus 
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sibility a meaningful matter. The Christian assertion is not necessarily 
the equivalent of any specific philosophic position; there are some who 
hold that a Christian assertion of self-determination is perfectly compat- 
ible with a philosophic determinism, others hold that such is not the 
case, These are problems which concer theologians when they seek to 
relate Christian faith and philosophy. Our concern here is simply to 
record a continuing Christian conviction about the self-determining char- 
acter of the human creature. 

Not only is man a self; he is aware of being one. To say this is to 
affirm that he has à mind, and this is assumed in the Christian faith. 
Adam names the animals? and he can understand a commandment 
given him by God. The prophet Hosea bewails the fact that his people 
are destroyed "for lack of knowledge."* And in Proverbs, Wisdom 
calls men to listen to her." Jesus commands men to love God with all 
their minds and Paul feels that worship with the feelings alone is 
incomplete: "I will sing with the spirit and 1 will sing with the mind 
also." No council ever met to determine whether man was rational, 
‘hut the Bishops at Chalcedon defined in part what they meant by calling 
Jesus human being by saying that le was "of reasonable soul and. 
body." e 

Realization of the importance of the mind has been of great significance 
in Christian faith; but in itself it hears no specific character. What is 
characteristic of. Christians! assertions about it seems to be a reflection 
of Hebrow ways of thinking inherited from the Old Testament. The 
mind is not, as, for example, the Gnostics said, a divine spark which has. 
fallen into an alien body, It is one aspect of man's totality and jt qualifies 
all of his relationships. Because of man’s mind everything he is and does 
can have meaning. And because be is a total self, his mind is involved 
in everything ho does and undergoes 

The selfhood of man expresses itself for its own sake. Like the God 
whose image he bears, man is creative, This is woven into the texture 
of Christian thinking all the way through, Man at his creation is told 
to conquer the world and subdue it: He is described as singing songs, 
keeping herds, making things of brass, When he builds a tabernacle or 
temple for his God, he uses all kinds of skill to make that which will 














39 I Coríothlans 14:15, 
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harm reached the image. The present image was only recen- 
tly treated with ‘vajralepa’, a hard coating that has restored 
the image to its former beauty. 

‘A fact having a direct bearing on the iconographic as- 
pect and also on the cult rites once practised in this temple, 
is the existence of a sculptured ‘Shri Yantra’ on one of the 
walls of the temple in the mandap. This Yantra formed an 
portant part in the ritual worships of the Shakti sect. It 
carved in a dark comer of the temple and more often 
than not the visitor misses it. This is 4 tell-tale carving and 
indicates clearly the Shakti acharas and worships. 

‘An interesting structural arrangement is noteworthy in 
connection with the orientation of the image. ‘The images 
generally face either the north or the east. Here it faces the 
west, There is a small window in the western wall and once 
a year, when the sun sets at the exact west its rays fall on 
the face of the image through this window. This period lasts 
for three days, each time, the 21st, of the months of March 
and September. It is considered an extremely auspicious 
sight and on all the three evenings the temple is thickly 
crowded by people eager to have a glimpse of the beautiful 
image bathing in the golden rays of the setting sun. 

‘The impression of disorder arising out of the great 
hotchpotch congregation of refugee images that one used to 
get a decade ago is now greatly relieved by the systematic 
cléarance work undertaken by the management. At the samo 
time it is to be pointed out that the existence of all sorts 
of shops right under the roof of the Garuda mandap is 
distinctly unharmonious with the peaceful and pious atmos- 
phere that one expects in such a famous shrine. It is a cheap 
encroachment on the dignity of the kshetra. 

‘The daily worship of the goddess consists of five different 
sessions. This is a common mode of daily rituals in the 
Marathi region. The Karvir-mahatmya states that anybody 
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have beauty and will be the proper habitat of glory. Because man is 
creative, history is possible, Human life is not simply a cycle of repeated. 
revolutions. It begins somewhere and goes somewhere else. Indeed, be- 
cause man is creative, the faith is not a set of timeless ideas, Tere we 
find a Christian reason for asserting that the life of faith is a changing, 
ever renewed reality, 

Man is able to utter pronouns other than the first person singular, He 
can say, "we" and "you." And his ability to do so is also part of his 
created nature. He is made for life with other selves, and his own self- 
hood cannot realize its being in isolation. Sociality is as essential as indi- 
viduality to him. The second creation story in Genesis tells in delightful 
fashion of God's declaration, “It is not good” for man to "be alone,” " 
Recognizing this, God makes a woman as a companion for him. The 
first creation story simply says, "So God created man in his own image," 
"male and female created he them.” ™ When Jesus enunciates the great 
commandments, love for neighbor follows upon Tove to God: Man was 
so made that love for his fellow is part of the law of his being. “No man 
is an island," 

Man singular or men plural are creatures: Man can say, “I am à crea- 
ture.” And in so doing he means, in part, that in his totality ho ís good. 
No line runs through the center of his being dividing him into good 
spirit and evil matter. He is not divine spirit which has fallen into the 
evil prison. house of the body. And yet he is not the good. He is a 
derived being, and he knows it. The tension which we have noted as 
being involved in the Christian assertion of creation has its most poignant 
expression in the human situation, With his freedom and his creativity, 
his self-hood, man is a being of dignity, And yet he can never assert 
himself as the end of his own being. He is hemmed in. The story of 
creation tells of commandments he has received from God. Relotedness 
to Cod is essential to him. He must live by trusting the divine Reality, 
And yet that Reality is not easy to find nor to trust. 

In the tension between himself and his Creator lie the tremendous 
possibilities for significant freedom, marvellous creativity, heroic social- 
ity. And in it lie the possibilities of fearful degradation. Man ìs made 
50 that sin is a possibility, But in his essential being he is such that it ix 
not a necessity. Essentially he is good. And to be free, creative, and social 


is good, too. 


MM 2:8. 

mesis 1:27, KJV. 

54 a Boke Bikatíon (Ànn Arbor: The Univenity ol Michigan Pres, 1859, 
p. 108, 
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who is present and witnesses any of these three sessions for 
a period of one and a half months accumulates the greatest 
possible amount of punya. The first session is commonly 
known as Kakadarati. It begins at five o’clock in the morning 
and the purpose is to awaken the deity. Kakada is a torch. 
This torch is taken in the garbhagriha and the goddess is 
awakened by singing her aratis. After the prayers are over, 
the image receives a wash. The puja arranged on the day 
before is removed and her feet are washed in milk. Sandal- 
paste is then applied, flowers placed on the image and it 
is attired in a new dress. After this worship is over, lauda- 
tory songs and aratis are sung. This is the karpur-arati, when 
camphor is burnt before the image. For fifteen days of an 
year, the first or shukla fortnight of the month of Kartika, 
this routine is slightly changed. The entire image is washed 
in milk and not her feet alone, Outside in the nagarkhana 
on the Mahadwara musical instruments, especially sanai and 
chaughada play soft tunes. 

The second worship of the goddess begins at eight in 
the morning. This is what is known as the ‘shodashopachari’ 
puja, a worship consisting of sixteen elements or rites. The 
origin of these rituals would be found in the customary 
manner of the reception of an honoured guest. However, 
great elaboration of these customs has taken place to suit 
the divine recipient of these honours. There are other fortas 
of worship employing 108 rites, 64, 18, 16, 10 and.5. Of 
these, the ones employing. 108 and 64 rites are used only 
in the Tantra form-of devi worship. As stated earlier, the 
one consisting of sixteen. upacharas is most commonplace, 
others being employed in the worship of particular deities 
or particular occasions. ds 

‘The first upachara is avahan, invoking or inviting the 
particular deity to be worshipped. Suitable mantras are rer 
cited. Next an asana ice, a seat is offered. Then comes padya 
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READINGS 


From the Bible 


l. Among the poetic celebrations of creation are Genesis 1, Isaiah 40, 
Psalms 8, 24, and Job 38-40. 


2. "Tbe significance of creation for human responsibility is set forth in 


Romans 1. 
3. Problems arising from the presence of evils in God's world are pre- 
sented in Ecclesiastes, Habakkuk, and Job, 


From Historie Christianity 


1. Tertullian, Against Marcion, Book 1, A forthright Christian father of 
the second century points out the implications of denying the conviction 
that this world is God's creation. 


Jolin Calvin, Institutes, IL, x, sets forth his attitude toward “The 
tight Use of the Present Life and its Supports: 





3. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part I, questions 90-102, de- 
scribes the first man and his endowments. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1- 1s there any relationship between the Christian affirmation of creation and 
scientific accounts of how the world came into being? 
2 The question, “Is this a good world?" has haunted Christians through the 


centuries, A contemporary poet confronts it in Archibald MacLeish, J. B. 
(Boston: Houghton, Milli Company, 1958). 
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or water for washing the feet. After this is arghya water for 
washing the mouth. This water is scented with sandal and 
flowers. Except in the case of Shiva and Surya worship, this 
arghya is offered from a conch. The fifth rite is the offer 
of achaman, not unlike the offer of a drink of water. This 
water is sweetened by the addition of madhuparka, that is 
milk, curds, honey, ghee and sugar. Then comes the bath, 
which is mostly an elaborate affair. In the morning wor- 
ship the bath is with plain water but in the afternoon 
(twelve o'clock) worship it is a 'panchamrit snana. The 
image is bathed with milk, ghee, curds, honey and sugar. 
Perfumed water is used for this bath. The seventh upachara 
is draping the image with garments and ornaments, Specially 
offered sadis are put on the image after the afternoon wor- 
ship. On festival days rich costumes and ornaments decorate 
the idol. Offering of perfume is the next rite. The most com- 
monly used substance is sandal-paste. Other perfumes used 
are kbus, saffron, camphor and musk. Next, flowers and 
leaves i.e. pushpapatra are offered, then dhupa or incense 
and dip or light. Fruits, sweets and other edibles constitute 
the naivedya then proffered to the goddess. Pan or tambula 
rounds off the naivedya. Presentation of gifts or dakshina 
follows tambuladan. Circumambulation is. the last but one 
upachara, Arati or prayers bring to an end the session. TI 
shodashopachari worship is performed in the Mahalakshmi 
temple with slight alterations here and there according to 
the time of the worship. While the morning worship is going 
on music is played or sung in the mandap. Singers come 
here of their own accord as service to the goddess. 

The third puja is the most important of the day. In 
addition to all the sixteen rites mentioned above, there also 
takes place the panchamrit abhisheka and the maha-abhi- 
sheka. All these rites are performed except the presentation 
of the naivedya in full view of the visitors. The milk and pan- 
























God Creates 3: 


3, Some thinkers have suggested that God fs limited; is this notion compatible 
with the affirmations of Christian faith? 

4, Evaluate Bernard E, Meland’s suggestion that the notion of the creative 
is a link between modern thought and Christianity. The Reawakening of 
Christian Faith, pp. 87 8. 

5. Does the traditional idea of a Devil have any meaning for contemporary 
Christianity? 1E so, what? If so, why did God create the Devil? 
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chamrit baths are certainly a sight worth beholding. A large 
gathering is present for this puja. Water is sprinkled from 
a conch on all present and tirth is distributed to all. At 
this time also the band in the nagarkhana is played. 

The afternoon is comparatively quiet in the shrine, al- 
though devotees are coming and going all the time. The 
next session is the evening worship which is panchopachari. 
The day comes to an end with the ‘shejaarat’, when the 
goddess is put to sleep with appropriate devotional songs. 
Milk and sweets are offered to the goddess before this. 

These are the daily rites observed. There are other 
periodic features connected with the temple rituals. First 
there is the ‘palkhi’. On every Friday evening the utsava- 
‘a smaller replica of the main idol, is placed in a 
palanquin. A procession is taken out to the accompaniment 
of music and singing. The procession visits a number of 
deities in the courtyard and returns to the garbhagriba, where 
after singing the arati the celebration comes to an end. 
Except in the rainy season this palkhi is taken out on every 
full-moon day also, There also used to take place a chariot 
festival or ‘rathotsava’ on the full moon day of the month 
of Ashvin. Now that practice is changed, and it is observed 
‘on the full moon day of Chaitra. On the fifth day of the 
month of Ashvin the devi goes to meet Tryambuli, a god- 
dess whose seat is on the nearby Tembalai Hill. The festival 
of Vijayadashami and the Navaratra preceding it are cele- 
brated with great pomp and ceremony. After performing the 
traditional crossing of the borders, 'seemollanghan', the 
goddess returns via the locality of the untouchables where 
they welcome it most enthusiastically. 

On all these occasions the image is clad in very rich 
clothing and is decked out with various ornaments, The god- 
dess has numerous precious ornaments in gold, pearl and 
stones. They are of the traditional Marathi pattern consisting 
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MAN 
REBELS 


Jn the second act of T. S, Eliot's The Cocktail Party a character named 
Celia is pictured in consultation with a psychiatrist. When she has com 
pleted the description of the first symptom of her illness, tho psychiatrist 
asks ler about the second. "That's stranger still" sho replies, 





Jt sounds ridiculous—bwt the only word foe jt 
That 1 can find, is à sense of sin.! 


She fs surprised at herself for analyzing her symptom as shie does because 
she has had, as she puts it, a pretty conventional upbringing. 


<> anything wrong, from our point of view, 
Was either bad Form, or was psychological 





Now she finds that the only word that does justice to what she has done 
is drawn from traditions which she had thought were utterly outdated. 

Celia is, of course, typical of many in our time They have regarded 
the notion of sin as a vestige of an outgrown manner of life and thought, 
And yet they have been bronght up short by the feeling that some of 
their own actions and thase of others call for a description as sin, Among 











"I Ss lote Te Cocltal Party (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1950), 
P 34. Reprinted by: permission, 
= Ibid, p. 136, 
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of kundals, pimpalpans, chinchpetya, kantha and so on. Ex- 
tremely valuable mukuts adorn the divine head on festival 
occasions. 

No hard and fast rules exist regarding the timings of 
visiting the shrine. Everybody is allowed to go to the temple 
from five in the morning when the Kakadarati takes place to 
ten in the evening when the shejaarati is performed. 
Only when the mahanaivedya is being presented is the god- 
dess shut off from public view by a screen. This is a pre- 
caution against any evil eye falling on the offerings:to the 
devi. Recently a rule is introduced by the management to 
the effect that for two hours in the evening, from five to 
seven, on Tuesdays and Fridays the temple is open only to 
female visitors. But this is a regulation arising out of prac- 
tical considerations of convenience. No restrictions based on 
ritualistic grounds are imposed here on the darshan. People 
are constantly trickling in and out, and at all the three times 
of worship, kakadarati, afternoon worship, and shejaarati a 
‘good number of people are present. Visitors come from near 
and far and in addition there are regular local visitors. 

Unlike many other kshetras there are no specific annual 
festivals as such, although the navaratras are the more pro- 
minent of the several festivals observed. No annual fair is 
held nor is there any custom of visiting this shrine every 
year like the one prevailing in the case of the Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. The devotees keep coming throughout the 
‘year. Many are pious pilgrims who are out to visit the tirths 
And kshetras of the land. But most are from families that 
consider the Ambabai or Mahalakshmi as their kula- 
swamini, family deity. The general custom is that members 
-of these families visit the shrine when some auspicious oc- 
casion such as marriage or the birth of a son takes place. 
The newly weds or the new born babe are brought here and 
the blessings of the goddess are sought for their benefit. 
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those of our time who have rediscovered the idea of sin are the theologians 
‘hemselves. The theologies ‘of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were not particularly sensitive to it. Those influenced by the age of 
reason treated sin as intellectual mistake; those influenced by ideas of 
evolution treated it as atavism. But the experience of a century in. whi 
the most civilized people have been guilty of the most barbarous be- 
havior has been a rude shock. Thinkers of our time are ready to listen. 
again to what historic Christianity has to say about sin. 








1. REJECTION OF REDEMPTIVE LOVE 


“The great creeds do not define sin, However, they draw, so to speak, 
a frame around it so that its general outlines are Bxed even though 
some of its details are not sharply delineated. Thus by their emphasis 
on redemption they draw attention to the conviction that men need to 
be redeemed from something. And in the light of declarations concern 
ing other subjects, this something can be understood as sin 

"Tw adoption of the books we know as the New Testament ay part of 
their sacred scriptures was of the greatest significance for the fixing of 
the conception of sin among Christians. These hooks, as we have seen, 
are centrally concerned to witness to the reality of God's redemptive act 
in Christ. And much of what they say of sin focuses just hero: sin is the 
rejection of God's redemptive love, In the light of this idea we can 
understand the horror of the early Christians at the rejection of Jesus. 
Ho was, to them, the very incarnation of redemptive love, and the worst 
that men could do was to do away with him. Men have "crueified the 
Lord of glory,” wrote the Apostle Paul? It was, from the viewpoint of the 
Christians, an aet of base ingratitude. Indeed, man's hatred at being 
grateful is at the very heart of sin, Old Lear was voicing Christian con- 
Vietion im his heart-rending words on ingratitude, “the marble-hearted 
fiend." * 

However, redemptive love is n 





ot simply an attribute of God in the 
eyes of New Testament writers: it is also the rule for those who respond 
to him, At the climax of a passage describing the attitudes and actions 
^f those who would be children of the kingdom Jesus said, 


nothing in re- 
ys of the Most 









Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, expect 
turn; and your reward will be great, and you will be 


? 1 Coriithians 2:8. n 
‘Wills Shakespeare, Works, p. 8993. "King Lear," Act, Se. IV. 
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This is a widely prevalent practice and if one is present in 
the temple one would notice at least a dozen such visitors 
within a single moming. Apart from those who trek here 
through family tradition, there are those who come to fulfil 
their vows. A wish or desire is expressed before the god- 
dess and a promise is made to return the favour with some 
appropriate gift. This is known as ‘navas’ in marathi. A 
childless couple may take the vow that on begetting one they 
would present a sadi-choli, ie., garments, to the devi. The 
‘manner of the fulfilment of the vow depends upon the pro- 
mise made. If it is no more than the presentation of a sadi- 
choli, or the filling of the lap with bodice-cloth ie. ‘khan’ 
and coconut, one has merely to purchase a set available im- 
mediately outside the temple and place it before the god- 
dess. However, if it is something more than that, that is, 
if one wants to perform rites like Ekadashni or abhisheka, 
or wants to present a mahanaivedya or mahapuja, it is only 
through the priest that it can be done. There are no fixed 
routine rates for types of worship or kinds of offerings. But 
two practices are more common. One is filing the lap, other 
is presentation of a dress that is sadi-choli. Sets of both 
these including other necessary substances like kumkum, 
haladi, chane, etc. are sold in the shops outside the temple. 
‘The former costs one and a half-rupees, the latter five rupees. 
Any special rites cost according to what the priest in 
charge may determine. Coconuts, chane, pedhas and kum- 
kum are given as the prasada of the devi. Lack of any irri- 
tating restrictions on the darshan, absence of any pestering 
pandyas and lack of insistence on any fixed monetary gifts 
keep the atmosphere clean and peaceful. 

However, according to the Puranic texts the darshan of 
the Mahalakshmi does not end the proper pilgrimage to 
Kaivir. The kshetra extends over a large area, Towards the 
east it reaches to the temple of Rameshvar-Mabadev in the 
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High; for he is kind to the ungrateful and the selfish. Be merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful. 


In these words the redemptive love of God is taken as the norm for 
Inman conduct. Thus a second aspect of sin as viewed from the stand- 
point of redemption comes to light: it is the refusal to make redemptive 
love the spirit of one's life. 

"The Old Testament has much to say that is similar in character to 
that which we have noted, and the choice of the sacred scriptures of 
the Jews as part of the scriptures of the Christians has done much to 
enrich Christian thinking about sin, As we have seen, the Hebrews: 
looked at life from the standpoint of redemption, and much that is 
written of sin in the Old Testament reflected that viewpoint, The book 
of Deuteronomy, for example, may be noted as having à great deal to 
say. It was written, most scholars hold, to remind the people of Israel 
of the events of the Exodus and of the great figure of Moses at a time 
when they were turning to paganism and idolatry. It was written as if 
Moses himself were speaking to the people whom he had led from Egypt. 
who were soon to enter the land of promise, ‘The people are told that 
they have been rescued from Egypt out of the sheer love of God: he 
has chosen them for inscrutable reasons of his own, And soon he will 
give them “a good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
springs, Howing forth in valleys and hills, a land of wheat and harley, 
of vines and fig trees and pomegranates, a land of olive trees and honey, 
a land in which you will eat bread without scarcity, in whieh you will 
lack nothing. a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills yor 
can dig copper." ^ When they enter that land they must not forget God. 
‘Their temptation will be to think that their own might and skill bave 
gotten it for them, If they do so, they will be turning away from the 
redemptive love which has taken them out of the misery of slavery, 
through the years in the wilderness, and into tho land of milk and honey, 
Their sin will be the rejection of redemptive love. Thus Hebrew writers 
pictured sin in terms which were similar to those of Christians who 
wrote centuries later. 

‘There were other ideas of sin in the Old ‘Testament too, however; and 
some of these have been a problem for Christians. One is of particular 
concern to us. We have seen that i the Old Testament the ideas of 
God as redeemer and creator are central. But along with these in much 
of the Old Testament goes the idea that Cod is à lawgiver. He sets forth. 














? Luke 6.351, 
* Deuteronomy §:7:9. 
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village of Alate (twelve miles to the north east of Kolhapur), 
to the south is Chakreshvar near the village Titve (to the 
south west two miles off Valva), to the west Kalaheshvar 
near Kale (nine miles to the west in the Panhala sub- 
division) and to the north Mallikarjun where the linga is 
non-visible (gupta) at Gotkhind, that is, four miles due east 
of Itkare on the Kolhapur Poona road. The presiding deities 
of the four directions as far as Karvir goes are Ujjavalamba 
to the east near Ujalai hill; Katyayani to the south, four 
miles on the hills of the same name; Siddhabatukeshvar to 
the west on the hill known as Chatkai-Matkai hill and Kedar 
to the north on Jyotiba hill nine miles from Kolhapur. A 
‘man or woman desirous of undertaking a pilgrimage of the 
kshetra is to take bath either in the Manikarnika kund, which 
is in the same compound as the Mahalakshmi temple, 
or in the Kashi-Vishveshvar kund opposite the Vishveshvar 
temple or in the Panchaganga river. Then he should perform 
the ‘punyahvachan’, worship the Ganesh, distribute gifts and 
dakshina and next day start on the yatra. The first to be 
visited and worshipped is Tryambuli on the Tembalai hill, 
then he should visit the Sakshivinayak. There are lists of 
twelve to eighteen temples that should be included in 
the itinerary, most of them being in the temple courtyard 
and Ranka-Bhairav on the Rankala lake. Various tirths and 
kunds like Amritkund, Padmatirth, Suryatirth are men- 
tioned. In view of the fact that on the area now occupied 
by the town there were not in the too distant past a number 
of lakes small and large, it is not at all surprising to find 
so many kunds and tirths. Anybody who has to perform 
this yatra in accordance with these regulations would have 
to enlist the aid of a priest, not only for the proper per- 
formance of rituals but also for finding out which is what. 

There are numerous legends in Jiterature like the Maha- 
bharat and other mythological works. The chief amongst 
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his requirements, some of which are moral and others ritual in character, 
And he requires obedience. To those who obey him he offers rewards; 
those who disobey he punishes. The definition of sin which follows from 
this conception of God is, then: sin is disobedience to the revealed laws 
of God. 

‘The tension between the views of sin which arise from the conception. 
of God as redeemer and those which stem from the thought of him as 
lawgiver appear in the Old Testament itself. It is of central importance 
in such hooks as Job and Habakkuk. And the tension has been present 
in the history of Christianity too. Indeed, it was the occasion of one of 
the most serious crises in the primitive church. The earliest Christians 
were Jews, md many of them felt that the sense of God as redeemer 
which they encountered in Jesus was not incompatible with the notion 
of God as lawgiver which was part of their ancestral heritage too. Paul 
believed that the notion of God as redeemer had to be absolutely contral 
and that the idea of him as lawgiver had to be absorbed, so to speak, 
{nto it. He felt that there had been two strands in the religion of ancient 
Israel. For the one, whose hero was Abraham, God had been a redeemer 
whose love for men was based on hís own nature. For the other, whose 
hero was Moses, God was a lawgiver. The first was the enduring strand 
which had been continued, indeed fulfilled, in Christianity. The other 
was temporary. It was a provisional faith which pointed toward: the 
other. It was, in his own terms, “our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ" When it was superseded, it had to be set aside. In his view 
the attempt to keep it as part of the larger faith always vitiates the 
latter. ‘Thus sin defined in terms of lawbreaking is badly defined, dan- 
serously so. For th man who keeps the law may reject redemptive love, 
and thus be betrayed into sin. Here surely is an echo of that which had 
already’ appeared in the teaching of Jesus, who put the point in an 
unforgettable story. 

Two men went up into the temple to pray, one a Pharisee and the 
other a tax collector. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him- 
self, “God, 1 thank thee that Tam not like other men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, oF even like this tax collector. 1 fast twice a week, 
1 give tithes of all that 1 get" But the tax collector, standing far off 
‘would not even lift up his eyes to heaven, but beat his breast, saying, 
"Cod, be merciful to me a sinner!" 1 tell you, this mati went down to 
his House justified rather than the other; for every ane who exalts 
himself will be humbled, but he who humbles himself will be exalted.* 
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the latter is the Padma-Purana which has a separate 
section devoted to the Karvir kshetra. This is known as the 
Karvir Mahatmya. The Devi-Mahatmya from the Markan- 
deya Purana contains several ‘legendary references to the 
Kshetra. Jaina works like the Bribatkathakosha contain some 
tales regarding Karvir. 

The Karvir mahatmya states that this sacred place was 
the creation of Vishnu, who stays here in the Mahalakshmi 
form and at Varanashi in the Shiva form for the mukti, 
the final liberation of his devotees. The Harivamsha has -a 
different tale to tell. The story comes in connection with 
the struggle between Shri Krishna and Jarasandha, the Lord 
of Magadha. Vikadru, an elderly member of the Yadav clan 
narrates the history of the expansion of the Yadu kula to 
Shri Krishna. Once upon a time, Yadu; the son of Haryashva 
went to the seas for ‘jalakrida’ along with his wives and 
attendants. While he was thus engaged in the lighthearted 
sport, Dhumravarna the Lord of the Naga-Loka all of a 
sudden caught hold of him and dragged him to his Loka. 
Here he was received most respectfully and taken to the 
magnificent mansion of Dhumravarna and seated on a lotus- 
throne, entertained most lavishly. Then the Lord of the 
Nagas offered his daughters in marriage to Yadu. The latter 
could not reject the offer and his hesitation, if any, was set 
at rest when Dhumravarna told him that the offsprings of 
the match were destined to royalty. Marriages were duly 
celebrated after which Yadu reached his capital with five 
beautiful brides clad in exquisite clothes and ornaments 
bestowed by their father. In due course Yadu got five-sons 
from his five wives. The children wore all the marks— 
lakshanas--of royalty, were properly trained and when 
‘came of age were powerful personalities. They requested their 
father to entrust them some tasks worthy of their prowess. 
Yadu entrusted to them a formidable task, that of popula- 
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ting the country south of the Vindhyas. Muchukund found- 
ed Mahishmati on the banks of the river Narmada. He 
also established a township named Purika in the area be- 
tween the Vindhya and the Rikshavan mountains. Harita 
undertook the protection of the outlying island centres of 
the empire. Saras founded the nagari of Kraunchpura. Pad- 
mavarna travelled further southwards, entered the heart of 
the Sahyadris and chose a densely forested spot on the river 
Venna. Here he laid the foundations of the city that later 
on became famous as Karvir. And as the spot was scarcely 
populated Padmavarna brought in more and more people 
to inhabit ‘Padmavat’ as the land was called hereafter. Thus 
from the above account it seems that the founding of the 
town of Karvir was part of a systematic attempt at coloni- 
sation of the Deccan on the part of the northern tribes, 
under probably the leadership of the Yadu clan. Anyway 
our story does not end here. Generations after generations 
passed and one comes down to the times of Vikadru, 
Krishna and Jarasandha. Jarasandha had led seventeen 
campaigns against the Yadavs, in particular against Krishna 
and Balarama. His express aim was to avenge the death 
of Kamsa. The Lord of the Magadha was defeated in each 
of these battles. And now he was again before the defences 
of Mathura for his eighteenth campaign against Yadu power. 
His strength was so great and the defences of Mathura were 
in such a poor state, the morale of the Yadavs so low that 
elders like Vikadru advised Krishna, the chief cause of the 
conflict, not to risk a fight as it would bring certain ruin 
upon Mathura. Following the dictum ‘discretion is the best 
part of valour’ Krishna and Balarama left the city and pro- 
ceeded towards the Sahyadris; particularly towards Karvir, 
a city which their ancestors had founded. On receiving 
telligence of vheir flight, Jarasandha followed in pursuit. 
Near the outskirts of the city the pair met the ancient sage 
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For both Jesus and Paul sin at its heart is the rejection of redemptive love. 

For both of them there is something to which they sometimes refer 
as law. It is the character of the redemptive love of God, the character 
which is to be reflected in the attitudes of men, “The law of the Spirit 
of fife in Christ Jesus,” said Paul, “has set me free from the law of sin 
and death"? And Jesus is willing to answer the questioner who wishes 
to know the content of the commandments; "You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind. This ix the great and first commandment. And a second is like it, 
You shall love your neighbor as yourself, On these two commandments 
depend all the law and the prophet"? But this law can hardly be 
equated with other things called laws. It disregards desserts and gives 
freely to the undeserving, It ever breaks through moralities and moral 
pretensions, Hence those contemporaries who repeatedly tell us that the 
Christian view of sin is not “moralistic” appear to be right. The heart 
of sin is not to be found in disobedience to any command that can be 
capsuled into a moral pronouncement. 

‘The placing of sin in the closest relation to redemption gave a deep- 
ened sense of sin to the Christian community. For some it was as if sin 
had never really been known before. The Fourth Gospel describes Jesus 
as saying to those who oppose him, “IF 1 had not come . . ., they would 
not have sin.” He was a light coming into the world. And when the 
light came, the shadows became even darker than they had been. The 
utter outpouring of redemptive love was the occasion for the disclosure 
of the deepest depths of sin, 
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‘The emphasis of the creeds on redemption has significant implications 
for the notion of sin, as we have seen. By itself, however, it does not 
clearly delineate what man is redeemed from: On this matter the as: 
sertion of creation is of signal importance. And those who formulated 
tho creeds were aware of this, Their contemporaries who denied the idea 
of creation defined sin ín ways which were consistent with that denial. 
And the rejection of their viewpoint by the early Christian community 
was, in no small measure, due to the conviction that their ideas of sin 
were not consonant with the genius of Christian faith, 
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Parashurama. He advised them not to seek refuge in Karvir 
as it was under a cruel and ferocious monarch by name of 
Shrigal. He asked them to accompany him to the Gomantak 
mountain and from there to launch a vigorous hill-warfare, 
‘giri-yuddha’ against the onrushing hordes of Jarasandha. 
The two Yadavs accordingly went to Gomantak and routed 
the Magadha troops completely. Chhedi Raj, a distant re- 
lative of theirs, Jed them to Karvimagar again after the 
struggle was over and here they killed Shrigal and enthroned 
his son Shakradeva on the throne. This story, although it 
tells as to how the city was established gives no account of 
how it came to be named Karvir or Kolhapur. That the 
Karvir-mahatmya does. 

Jn the distant past, Brahma while engaged in Crea- 
tion produced three ‘manasputras’, Gaya, Lavana and Kolha. 
All the three were extremely powerful and became prac- 
tically invincible through the blessings of their father and 
also of Shiva, The eldest Gaya and the next Lavana en- 
raged the gods, especially Indra and Yama, and Vishnu with 
the assistance of other gods killed both of them. However, 
the gods consented to turn the spots on which they had fallen 
into tirths, thus we have the Vishnugaya tirth. 

The youngest brother Kolha, the monarch of Kolhapur, 
decided to seek revenge of the death of his brothers, not 
through war and bloodshed but by dislodging the gods 
from their positions with the power of his penance. He took 
to the Kolhagiri hills and followed the austere routine of 
a tapasvin. His penance increased his strength so much that 
Brahmadeva decided to lay at his feet the entire Universe." 
Of course, the gods had their own axe to grind. When 
Kolhasur left his capital a demon by the name of Sukeshi 
had taken over. He was a great enemy of the established 
religion and freely wrecked the temples and ashrams of the 
rishis. The gods calculated that once Kolhasur becomes the 
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vaneiiox ano jener Far the Renaissance istis the grandeur of 
man persists even. through sin and punishment, From the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome. Michelangelo (Alinari Photo) 

Two views of sin, in particular, tend to emerge with the denial of 
creation. These were present in the early centuries of the Christian era 
and have appeared in various places in the religious history of mankind, 
"The first identifies sin with Rnitude. It holds that anything finite Is, in 
à sense, evil; man, aware of his finitude, is a veritable concentration of 
evil, The way to get rid of sin, then, is to hate all finite thing» The way 
to get rid of the specifically human sin is to hate oneself. Against this 
view of sin the doctrine of creation has guarded Christianity. Theologians 
have often seen sin as being tied np in a peculiar way with selfishness 
But they have been careful not to identify selfishness with selfhood. 
Individuality itself is not evil. The prayer which begins, “Aln ighty and 
everlasting God, who hatest nothing that thou bast made,” © goes with 
S current that runs deep in the stream of historic Christianity. Self- 
denial there may be, but self-hatred, No! 
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Lord of the Universe, he would naturally go back to his 
former capital and kill Sukeshi to establish himself there. 
And as events proved they were right in their guess, for, 
Kolhasur when he received the blessings of Brahmadeva, 
started post-haste for his capital, attacked Sukeshi and slew 
him after a ferocious struggle. But it was hardly a relief for 
the gods, because Kolhasur entrusted the administration to 
Karvir, his eldest son. And this prince was no better than 
Sukeshi. His natural inclination towards aggression and 
bloodshed burst into flames of hatred when he learnt that 
the gods were responsible for the death of his two uncles. 
He took upon himself the task of seeking retribution, de- 
molished shrines, desecrated Yajnyashalas and slaughtered 
sages and brahmins. Once again the victims went to Shiva, 
Brahma and Vishnu, who collected their followers and pro- 
ceeded to meet Karvir. Karvir was a fighter of great mettle 
and the batte that ensued was severe. In the end Shiva 
slew him and in accordance with a promise given to him 
before his death named the city ‘Karvirnagar’. Three other 
brothers of Karvir also lost their lives in the struggle, 

The old giant, Kolhasur, was furious to learn of the fate. 
of his sons. He decided that since Mahalakshmi was the 
source of all the power and inspiration of the gods, she 
should somehow be won over first. Shrewd as he was, he 
practised penance again and when the devi appeared before 
him in response to his prayers, requested her to quit Kolh 
pur for a hundred years so that he could humble the gods, 
‘The devi had to agree with this request and proceeded to 
the Himalayas. Kolhasur, now confident of his superiority, 
ordered his soldiers and followers to uproot the religion, 
destroy towns and cities. They carried loot and rapine to 
all quarters. It fell to the lot of the devas to approach Vishnu, 
Brahma and Shiva for rescue, who in their turn sought re- 
lief through the great goddess. The devi had herself become 
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A second view of sin which ds rejected by the assertion of creation is 
that whieh identifies it specifically with the love of the material, As we 
have seen, the Christian declaration of faith in creation was ín part 
directed against those who divided spirit from matter in such a way that 
they called the one good and the other evil. Now Christian faith has 
never denied the commonly observable fact that material things or im- 
pulses of the body may occasion evil behavior. But this is not because 
these things are evil in themselves, There may be situations in which 
denial of the wants of the body is essential to our well-being and to 
‘our proper relation to God and each other, But again denial is not hatred, 
We have seen that the writer of First Timothy warns his readers against 
those who counsel abstinence from foods and forbid marriage—on the 
grounds that these are sinful because they are concessions ta the material 
side of life. Whoever believes that “everything created by God is good” 
will reject a definition of sin which is based on a division of life into 
good spirit and evil matter. 

1f Christians have rejected the identification of creatureliness and sin, 
they have nonetheless noted the ease with which man in the creaturely 
situation is tempted. The first human creatures are also the first sinners, 
And the early pages of the Bible are full of the violence and malice of 
primitive mankind. We have already noted that there are difficulties in 
the human situation as such, difficulties which are not in themselves evil, 
hut which make a direction toward evil an easy one to take. Man must 
live by trusting, and God does not seem near. It is surely simpler for 
him to trust something in the world around him or himself, for after all 
he hus been given a self with tremendous powers, And just this, say 
Christian thinkers, is what man hus done since the beginning of time. 
He has replaced the trustworthy Reality with things untrustworthy. And 
this is sin, 

Ho has misplaced his trust precisely because of the condition of the 
world in which he is placed. God looked upon the things which he had 
made, and lo, they were very good. And man, too, looking upon them 
saw them to be good, Here Paul's analysis in the first chapter of Romans 
is classic, Though God's divinity and wisdom were discernible in the 
world he had made, man chose to worship creatures. And, writes Paul 
with tragic realism, “God gave them up” to all sorts of evil." A difficulty 
resulting from living in a good world is the occasion it offers for the 
temptation to pride in the specific religious sense: that is, it can lead to. 
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extremely restive from hearing accounts of the atrocities of 
Kolhasur, but could do nothing as she had promised him 
that she would stay away for a period of hundred years. 
‘As the period counted down she gradually proceeded in the 
direction of her abode, At the end of that period she collected 
a large army of gods, amongst whom counted Ranka Bhai» 
rav, Kal-Vetal, Siddha-Batukeshvar and her own sister god- 
desses like Chamunda, She herself assumed an eighteen 
armed form, mounted her lion and set against Kolhasur. 
‘The Asura, a creature of intrinsic good nature was repentant 
and when the goddess offered him her blessings, asked for 
three things. First the spot where he would die should be- 
come a tirth. Second the goddess should reside in her ori- 
ginal abode as before and the place should be known as 
Kolhapur after him, Thirdly every year the fruit “Kohala” 
should be cut ceremonially in his honour. The goddess said 
“tathastu’ and gave him ‘mukti’. 

‘This is the main story, but not all the tale, There were 
secondary asurs who fought the gods and secondary gods 
who slew them. Kolhasur had imprisoned the princesses of 
the devas, nagas, manavas, whom the goddess freed after 
the death of the asur. These girls, sixty-four in number be- 
came Yoginis. OF the other assistants of the goddess Ujja- 
valamba slew Raktalola guarding the eastern gate; Kalya- 
yani killed Raktbija on the southern gate; on the western 
gate Raktaksh was slain by Siddha-Batukesh while Rakta- 
bhojan on the northern gate was killed by Kedar. 

From time to time the demons continued to pester the 
kshetra but lieutenants of the goddess like Katyayani and 
Tryambuli managed to quell the troubles. The kshetra was 
famous throughout all the seven ages—Kalpas. In the first 
it was known as Kamagiri and was the abode of Madan. 
the god of love. In the second it was known as Padmalaya 
after its ruler Padmaraja. During the third Kalpa, Shiva and 
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a confusion of the creature with the Creator. And since man is a creature 
of unique powers, his world worship usually issues in sell worship. Indeed, 
tien the choice of the creature over the Creator as an object of worship 
is in itself a form of self-adulation. It is the assertion that man has the 
right to determine what the object of his worship shall be. 

Indeed, the Bible most often thinks of sin in terms: of personal defiance. 
And this is in keeping with the view of man which we have noted. Man 
isa totality, a whole; he is a self-determining being. Here lies the pos 
sibility of that which is sin, for only a free being who hasan awareness 
of what it means to defy the Creator can be termed a sinner. 

It is significant, too, that the Bible links the original pair in their 
committing of sin. As we bave seen, sociality is of the very essence of 
mum, and men are together in their sinning, Indeed, in early Israel we 
have the story of Achan who held back part of what should have boen 
devoted to God after the capture of Jericho. When his evil deed wus 
discovered, his whole family was doomed with hímJ^ Later in the history 
of Israel the prophet Ezekiel repudiated the idea of corporate guilt; "the 
Soul that sinneth,” he wrote, “it shall die; His view is at the other 
extreme from that presented in the Achan story. A full view of the rela- 
tion of sin to the poles of individuality and sociality must take the claims 
‘of both into account. To this matter we ‘shall return in another context. 
It is enough at this point to note that Christian faith has been aware 
throughout its history of the social dimensions of man's sin. 

Sin, then, is a departure from the creative intent. It is defiance of the 
Creator; it is trust in the untrustworthy; it is choice of the creature over. 
the Creator as object of worship, It Turks like a serpent in the lovely 
garden of man’s original innocence." But it is always an intruder, Of 
Ts. Chistian faith kas been convinced. Tobe finite is not, in itself, to 
be evil. To have a body is not to be a thing half good. “Everything 
created by God is good.” "* 


3. VIOLATION OF THE HOLY 
We have seen that there are important implications for the idea of 


sin in the credal assertions concerning God as creator and redeemer. It 
may seem fatuous to add that there are implications, tov, in the simple 
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Parvati stayed here and it became famous as Shivalaya. The 
fourth Kalpa saw Brahma ruling the kshetra and it was 
called Brahmalaya on that count. Kuber ruled the kshetra 
in the fifth Kalpa and was known as Yakshalaya. Next it 
became Rakshasalaya after the ruler Sukeshi. The last Kalpa 
saw Kolhasur in the saddle and then it was known as Rak- 
shasapuri. This account of the mabatmya of Karvir through 
the ages was related to Yudhishthira, the eldest Pandav. 

Panchaganga was the result of the creation of the sages 
Kashyap, Galav, Gargya, Vashistha and Vishvamitra. After 
the close of a sacrifice, Brahmadeva found there was no 
‘mahanadi’ in which to perform the ‘avabhrit-snana’. The 
five sages mentioned above, produced with their divine 
powers the rivers Shiva, Bhadra, Kumbbi, Saraswati and 
Bhogavati, respectively representing the powers of Shiva, 
Vishnu, Brahma, Veda and the last one representing all of 
them put together. Karvir proper and its vicinity is thus 
connected with gods and sages from ancient times. It is the 
permanent abode of Mahalakshmi. Now from mythology to 
history. 

The inscriptional and other records mentioning the 
Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur enable us to take back the anti- 
quity of the deity at this place to a period of not earlier 
than the seventh century of our present era. The older parts 
of the present temple might belong to the tenth century 
A.D. The earliest known inscriptional reference is from a 
copper-plate grant made by Amoghavarsha of the Rash- 
trakuta dynasty in 817 A.D. It was found at Sanjan and 
states that this Amoghavarsha cut off one of his fingers 
as an offering to the goddess for bringing peace to his people. 
Although the relevant verses do not mention Kolhapur by 
name, scholars are agreed that the Mahalakshmi mentioned 
in the plate is none other than that of Kolhapur. Chrono- 
logicaily the next mention is also from a copper-plate grant 
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phrase, “I believe in God." It is by no means certain that the creed 
mukers were consciously affirming these implications, for the word God 
had connotations for them and their contemporaries which did not need 
to be spelled out. Indeed, in using it they were relating Christian faith 
to the religious life of mankind as they knew it rather than distinguishing 
it from other faiths. Like some, but not all, of their contemporaries early 
Christians believed in God. And those among whom they lived under- 
stood at least part of what they meant by the term. 

‘The connotations which are of concern to us here cluster around the 
notion that when men speak of a god they mean a being who is holy. 
"This idea was common among the ancients. But when, during the past 
few centuries, men became preoccupied with rational and moral inter- 
pretations of religion, they tended to forget this, More recently the notion 
of holiness has come to the fore again, and some understanding of it 
has contributed significantly to the recovery of the historic faith. 

‘The word holy is not easy to define. It refers to that quality whieh 
inspires a response of awe. Indeed, a modern classic on the subject 
describes it as that whieh is mysterious, tremendous, and fascinating." 
We are confronted with it ín great religious poetry, The Psalms are full 
of it. Look for a moment at the twenty-ninth: 


Ascribe to the Lord, O heavenly beings, 
aseribe to the Lord glory and strength, 
Aseribe to the Lord the glory of his name; 
Worship tho Lord in holy array. 
"The volce of the Lord is upon the waters: 
the God of glory thunders, 
the Lord, upon many waters. 
"The voice of the Lond is powerful, 
the voice of the Lord is full of majesty.* 


Here, and in the verses which follow, it seems that some great storm 
has aroused in the spirit of the poet u sense of that awe which ix at 
tho heart of the sense of the holy. Great art and architecture are always 
suffused with it, and it is central in the experience of worship. 

‘The sense of sin which is the correlative of the awareness of God as 
a holy reality is. of course, the sense of being unholy. The word “un: 
clean” is used repeatedly in religious literature for this, We ean see it 
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made by Shashtharaj I of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa, in 
998 A.D. In this text it is mentioned that this prince went 
to Kolhapur and worshipped the Mahalakshmi, The very 
first record of the Shilaharas of Kolhapur says: 


diprgrotdrrenronrafenrerqant a te 
Ed 

‘The title of Mahalakshmilabdhavaraprasad is used by the 
later Shilaharas as well. Thus, three important dynasties of 
carly medieval Maharashtra, the Rashtrakuts, the Kadam- 
bas and the Shilaharas treated Karvirvasini Mahalakshmi 
as their family goddess. Several subordinates of the Kalyan 
Chalukyas like Sobhneyya, the governor of Kolhapur and 
‘Avararaj, another official of the same dynasty were great 
devotees of this goddess, 

‘Other epigraphic records mention the grant of lands 
for the daily worship and other rituals of the goddess. The 
grants are from various Shilahara and Yadav princes like 
Bhoja IL (1182 A.D.) and Singhana Yadav (1218 A.D). 
Numerous other references to the kshetra and the devi are 
found in medieval inscriptions and also in literary works. 

‘Of the documents from the Maratha period, a majority 
deals with either grants to the temple or records of fulfil- 
ment of vows, navasas, Historically the most important arc 
those papers that show that the goddess had to desert her 
ancient abode during the Moslem rule. This period seems 
to be, pretty lengthy as a letter from Chhatrapati Sambhaji 
of the Kolhapur, branch (1723 A.D.) states that although 
several people had risen to power and fame during the Adil 
Shahi regime none had taken the trouble to restore the god- 
dess which was a refugee in the priests" house, to her former 
seat. This means that the goddess had to vaeate her place 
not much after the Moslem rulers" invaded:the Deccan. Only 
after the Maratha regime achieved a semblance of stability 
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in many passages in the Bible. A series of chapters in which imago alter. 
image calls attention to the majesty of the Deity is found near the end 
of the book of Job. At their close the man who has listened says. 


1 had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now my eye sees thee; 

therefore T despise myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes”! 


At the beginning of the book of the Revelation appears a 
glorified Christ. Having soen it the writer says, “I fell at his feet as 
though dead.” 2 And Simon Peter, aware of the presence of a holy Reality 
in Jesus of Nazareth, cries out, "Depart from me, for 1 am a sinful man, 
O Lord” 23 Here is guilt in its purely religious sense. Before the holy 
Reality man is aware of his own unboliness. 

It is important to see that men have identified their gods as holy even 
when they have not thought of them as particularly moral, "Thus sin a& 
Violation of the demands of a holy reality often has been completely 
divorced from what we generally think of as morality, The Old Testa- 
ment tells the story of a man who touched the ark of the covenant to 
keep it from falling, and was killed for his rash action It also relates 
an incident in which Saul, the king of Israel, pronounces a curse on 
anyone who eats on a certain day. His son Jonathan, unaware of his 
father's words, does eat a little honey, and the army is defeated because 
a curse hae been violated 2 Jonathan has committed sin without knowing 
what he is doing. We may, then, speak of “sin,” in its general religious 
Jense, as violation of the holy. ‘This is its character no matter how the 
holy is further defined. 

This broadly religious use of the word appears to be central in the 
words of Celia in T. S. Eliot's play. Having spoken of her sense of sin, 
she tries to explain what she intends by ^] don't mean sin in the 
ordinary sense, she says. And when she is asked about the ordinary 
sense, she replies, 

Well... d suppose its being immoral 
‘And I don't feel as if 1 was immoral: 
Tn fact, aren't the people one thinks of as immoral 











21 Job 42:56, 

3 Revelation 1:17. 
33 Luke 5:8. 

2011 Samuel 6:7. 
251 Samuel 14:24-46, 
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Just the people who we say have no moral sense? 
Kye never noticed that immorality 
Was accompanied by a sense of sin: . . 38 
After a bit she speaks this way, 
Its not the feeling of anything I've ever done, 
Which ! might get away from, or of anything in me 
1 could get rid of-but of emptiness, of fallure 
Towards someone, or something, outside of myself; 
And I feel I must , . atone-is that tlie word? 2r 
Against the background of currents of thought noted, we can understand 
the significance of Celia's words. The “ordinary sense" of the word sin. 
is that which appears when religion is thought of primarily as morality: 
sin, then, ts simply immorality, This Celia rejects, returning to a mare 
primitive conception, one that she hardly knows how to describe since 
her whole education has served to obscure it. This conception is one of 
sin as “against someone or something,” that which in our terms has been 
called “a holy Reality.” 

In Christian faith, however, sin which is simply violation of the holy 
rarely, if ever, appears; for istiunity emerged against a background 
of Judaism in which the holiness of God had been firmly associated with 
his redemptive and creative character, The creeds affirm belief in God 
and go immediately to the description of him as “creator of heaven and 
earth” and of his activity in the redemption of the world, Violation of 
the holy is one aspect, a very important one, in a complex experience, 
Jt is that which imparts the sense of horror into the rejection of redemp- 
tive love and defünce against tbe Creator. 

While the notion of sin as unholiness relates it to the religious life of 
mankind, it also helps to distinguish the Christian conception of sin 
from other ideas often confused with it. Herein lies, perhaps, its greutest 
importance. As we have seen, the idea of sin as rejection of redemptive 
love differentiates it from moralistic conceptions. The definition of sin 
which emerges from its connection with the idea of holiness further 
emphasizes this differentiation, Sin, as Celia points ont, is not Immoral- 
ity, And sin is not simply divergence from the rational ideal, as it is 
sometimes defined by those who divide spirit and matter. It is a spe- 
cifically religions category. It is linked to the notion that God, whatever 
else he may be, is the “high and lofty one, who inhabits eter ty, whose 
name is Holy. 





























FT, S, Eliot, The Cocktail Party, p. 135, 
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could she return to her ancient shrine. This reinstitution 
took place on the Vijayadashmi day of the year 1637 Saka 
ie, 26th September 1715. This no doubt was an extremely 
important event in the history of this land. The triumphal 
re-entry of the great goddess, the Adi Shakti, into her owa 
house, marks as it were, the close of an era, an era in which 
the fortunes of the religion had sunk to the lowest ebb. From 
that date onwards this Adyantrahita, Sarvabhayaprada, 
Sarvasamshaynashini Mahalakshmi is worshipped and prayed 
by thousands of devotees without hindrance or break, 
Some of the prayers and aratis written and sung for 
the Mahalakshmi are quoted below—Verses, stotras and 
aratis—prayers regarding the kshetra and the deity. 
1. The following three verses come from the Karvir- 
‘mahatmya and speak of the greatness of the kshetra, The 
first part of the first verse is a verse occurring in various 
texts and the latter half is attached to it in the Mahatmya. 
The gist of the meaning of the verses is given below. 


area qo AT f wT afr 

geret 4« wat ser srr 

watt fremd diu vieil 

iii agii q afeafe safe zi 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kashi, Kanchi, Avantika, 

Dwaraka are the seven places that confer only salvation 
(on the visitor) while Karvir, Virupaksh, Shrishaila, Pan- 
duranganivas (Pandharpur), Shrirangam and Setu Bandha 
are the six places that give not only salvation but also bestow 
the benefits of this material world (on the visitor). 


2. amii aa sia afe: 
S afat a afi f T 
mai e erR 

fus Saft it A mga aii 
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‘The poet tells his wife, "Oh lovely faced one, I like to 
stay at Kashi, for, there one could have the darshan of the 
Vishveshvar and could take a bath in the Manikarnika titth, 
but in this great Karvir, in addition to the above two one 
has the good fortune of having the darshan of the great 
goddess." 
3. — wm fg wer Prey v seri 
magi an et wet faena 
I have never seen a place parallel to Karvir which ful- 
fils any desires one may have and which confers Moksha 
on those who have no worldly desires left. 
4. The following stotra, praise of the devi, is composed 
by the sage Parashar when he visited the Karvir-shetta. 
This follows a very common pattern. The visitor or devotee 
that is, in this case Parashar, who represents a religious 
minded person, is aware of the shortcomings and the worries 
of this material world, or even is fed up with it ( sigrcmz- 
afriisfer ) but bis sole hope is the great goddess who is 
merciful and who is bound to come to his rescue and assure 
him of Moksha. Praise be on this goddess. 
ame Bf ret fat enearo 
qf anger ar qai re ia: 1 U 
qw wm pp qued pot f eee 
RS eR SMT Seer ea Setanta 1 
at fewer ci wee gt afer erg we wafer 
mut me sed poft wives ft Ta TaN 
dfent fw wadt ffr erf vut fü reprae | 
wafer Ta TreaT TÀ YÀ WOOER NYI 
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4. PERVERSION OF THE CREATURE 


The major elements in a conception af sin which has received repeated 
statement during the course of the Christian centuries are now before 
ts, Sin is rejection of redemptive love; it is the self-letermnined act of 
defiance against the Creator on the part of a creatore made good; it is 
violation of the holiness of God. Through these several statements runs 
a single thread, and we shall follow it through the rest of this chapter. 
When man sins, lie is perverse; and the effect of sin is to make him 
perverse, 

Th the frst place, his relation to Godt is perverted. He is intended to 
be God's creature responding to his maker with Jove and reverence. He 
is intended to accept the conditions of his ereaturehood, conditions which 
actuilly make for his own fulfilment, But in defiance he turns to another 
than God and makes of it his deity. Thus his relation to God is trant 
formed, And his experience of God undergoes a truusformation too, In 
his perverted condition he no longer knows God as the tove which 
arenes and sustains him, He now experiences Cod as a wrath which 
torments lim, He sees him as the giver of a Jaw which he has broken. 
He knows him as the one in whose presence he feels guilt, He dows not 
cease to be in relation with God, for God still exists, Man in sin ex- 
changes the Tove of God for hls wrath. God cannot be escaped; one mit 
know him one way or another. Sin is perverted relation to him. 

Sin also perverts the man himself. The aspects of hix ercatedness do 
wot disappear; but ley are changed. Of his freedom we shall ‘speak in the 
following section. Of his creativity it can be said that it is changed so 
that the energies which might normally go into creative expression now 
Vent themaclves in meaningless and destructive ways. Manis socially i 
so changed that he tums on other people in hatred or dissociates himself 
from them and becomes an isolate, unable to experience the upbuilding 
effects of their companionship. The goodness ‘of his creaturehood is dis- 
regarded: it is overprized so that man makes an end of himself and 
seeks only his own power and enjoyment, or he becomes sated with life 
ed loses the aest of living. In all of these the relation to God is 
dimension which adds tragie depth to their perversion. One of the mot 
penetrating sections of Augustine's Confessions is one in which he ana- 
Iyzes his motives in the boyhood prank of robbing a pea tree. Ho com 
to the conclusion that the basis of the thrill of robbing the tree was the 
desire to be like Godin the wrong way. He had wanted to be omnip- 
tent, and be had gone about it by throwing off the restraints which 
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could she return to her ancient shrine. This reinstitution 
took place on the Vijayadashmi day of the year 1637 Saka 
ie. 26th September 1715. This no doubt was an extremely 
important event in the history of this land. The triumphal 
re-entry of the great goddess, the Adi Shakti, into her own 
house, marks as it were, the close of an era, an era in which 
the fortunes of the religion had sunk to the lowest ebb. From 
that date onwards this Adyantrahita, Sarvabhayaprada, 
Saryasamshaynashini Mahalakshmi is worshipped and prayed 
by thousands of devotees without hindrance or break, 
Some of the prayers and aratis written and sung for 
the Mahalakshmi are quoted below—Verses, stotras and 
aratis—prayers regarding the kshetra and the deity, 
1. The following three verses come from the Karvir- 
mahatmya and speak of the greatness of the kshetra. The 
first part of the first verse is a verse occurring in various 
texts and the latter half is attached to it in the Mahatmya, 
The gist of the meaning of the verses is given below. 


mi sep mar wr wi rfr 

girai a mde sr menu 

mehr fremd die stew 

f epi w wfersfer xar uei 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kashi, Kanchi, Avantika, 

Dwaraka are the seven places that confer only salvation 
(on the visitor) while Karvir, Virupaksh, Shrishaila, Pan- 
duranganivas (Pandharpur), Shrirangam and Setu Bandha 
are the six places that give not only salvation but also bestow 
the benefits of this material world (on the visitor), 


2, favere aa eriterrey afer! 
umorem wo wfeni fg eed 
AER aa S tee debt 
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had been imposed on him. All sin, he concludes, is perverse imitation 
of God? Thus, we might say, sin is the perversion of the creature Iram 
what he should be into something else, 

What is perverted is the very being of the sinner; this lies in the 
assertion that man is one and that his acts are self-determined, Christian 
faith has generally rejected ideas of sin which find its essence in acts 
which are committed. The source of the acts is perverted. “A sinner,” 
says Emil Brunner, “is not a human being who has sinned a certai 
number of times; he is a human being who sins whatever he is doing: " 
Here the whole matter of motive becomes central. has been do- 
scribed in Christian writings as having a heart turned in upon itvell 
cor incurvatus in se. Thus he may act in ways that seem outwardly very 
good, but if his acts come from the wrong disposition, they are evil. Out 
af this emphasis on the background of action lias come one of the most 
common distinctions in Christian writings: between the sinful mature 
and the acts. The perverted being is often called a sinful nature. This 
is expressed, for example, in the confession of sim in the Lutherun 
liturgy, 














“We poor sinners,” say the congregation and minister, “confess unto 
thee, that we are by nature sinful and unclean” 3t 


Now ít is important to see here that the nature to which the confession 
refers is not that given by God, Man is by first nature good. But having 
sinned, he has so perverted his nature that he has received, so to speak. 
a second nature; it is this which is sinful and unclean. 

So universal is the perversion of men that Christian faith has generally 
spoken of it as "original sin," The notion has been expressed in terms 
of a taint which came upon the race at the sin of the first human beings 
Adam and Eve. It has often been thought of as being passed on in the 
blood stream, particularly when. Christians were influenced by ideae 
from other sources which tended to regard the fesh as evil. The words, 
“In sin did my mother conceive me," ** taken from the Psalins have been 
a proof text supporting such a view. Many writers of our own time 
reject any biological conception of original sin, but feel that it stems 
from the recognition of something that must be tal seriously, Tt under- 











& The Confessions of Saint Augustine, translated by F. J. Sheed, pp. 28f. (IL, vl) 
M Emil Brimmer, The Mediator, Olive Wyon, teas, (Philadedges The, West 
minster Press, IOF; London: Lutterworth Pres, 1947), p, 142. Reprinted. by. per 


‘mission. 
1 Sereico Book and. Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America (Minneapolis: 
lishing House. et al., 1938), p. 1. Reprinted by permission: 
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The poet tells his wife, “Oh lovely faced one, I like to 
stay at Kashi, for, there one could have the darshan of the 
Vishveshvar and could take a bath in the Manikarnika tirth, 
but in this great Karvir, in addition to the above two one 
has the good fortune of having the darshan of the great 
goddess.” 

3. — wm fa aeai fra a i 
agi a Gi gi fi 

I have never seen a place parallel to Karvir which ful- 
fils any desires one may have and which confers Moksha 
on those who have no worldly desires left. 

4. The following stotra, praise of the devi, is composed 
by the sage Parashar when he visited the Karvir-kshetra. 
This follows a very common pattem. The visitor or devotee 
that is, in this case Parashar, who represents a religious 
minded person, is aware of the shortcomings and the worries 
of this material world, or even is fed up with it ( #arorq- 
afrdisfer ) but his sole hope is the great goddess who is 
merciful and who is bound to come to his rescue and assure 
him of Moksha. Praise be on this goddess. 

reri fr cet ai ee 

aper e i ufenrei wrsxerer TAT: N 
aa ai T n a fe aa 
aa iaf eme n od viter unu 


afori a ffe a fe carter a fe arr 
V ee ae qd ewererfererd Il 
qA FASA A TIT 
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lines the notion that sin is universal, that it is superpersonal; that is, sin 
is not simply a single, chosen action on the part of the individual. He 
comes into a world which has sin reflected in its every aspect. His family, 
his community, his nation are what they are in part because of the per- 
Verseness of men. And this perverseness gets into him. too. No one 
escapes it. Individual acts of sin come out of this perverseness, though 
into them something of self-determination enters. too. Thus the distine- 
tion is made between original and actual sin. And a tragic fact about 
the history of mankind is this: original sin is actualized in everyone at 
some time. 

‘And yet it is actualized in such a way that it is the self-determined 
aet of à creature made good. This is simply part of the dreadful truth 
about us as men. 








5. BONDAGE 


The relations of sin and freedom have been the source of some of the 
thomniest problems in the history of Christian thought. Convictions ap- 
peared to be required which were dificult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
with each other, It is not our purpose here to try to resolve the diff- 
culties. Rather we are concemed to report the persistent themes which 
have run through Christian thought on the subject. 

‘The perversion of freedom in the act of sin is itself a puzzle. Ob- 
viously from the Christian point of view, sin is an act of a self-determining, 
being. But why should he do, in freedom, that which is not for his true 
ood? The ideal picture of man fresh from the hand ‘of God is given in 
the Genesis story of Adam. For centuries Christians had no reason to 
doubt its historical accuracy and they took it as a literal description of 
our frst parents, Many ín our time have given such an idea, but 
feel nonetheless that the story can be taken as a significant symbol of 
certain convictions. Why should Adam choose to disobey God? Part of 
the answer, no doubt, is in the remark that he saw the fruit s be good, 
We have already seen that a creation presents man with a temp- 
tation. And yet he knows nen not truly good, for God has com- 
manded him not to eat it. Somewhere in the story must come a decision 
which is just that: Adam chooses because he chooses. His act is, in à 
significant sense, self-determined. 1t arises out of the mystery of freedom. 
Without that freedom there can be no sin. And yet by that freedom he 
chooses what a free being ought not choose, something that deprives 


him of the good of life. 
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The perversion of freedom which results from sin is even more per- 
plexing. Ọnce sin has entered the world, it spreads its perversion through- 
out the fabric of mankind. Traditionally this idea has been expressed in 
the notion of original sin, which we have already noted, But sin becomes 
actualized in a self-determining act, else it is not sin. But the Christian 
observation of life is such that it has always been held that no one 
actually does escape from aetualizing sin. “There is none righteous, no, 
not one.” Here is the source of the tragic sense which haunts the 
writings of the great prophets of Israel. They live in a period when 
doom is about to fall upon their people. And they believe that the doom 
to come is the righteous judgment of God, They call on the people ta 
change their ways. And yet they know that the people will not change. 
In our time Reinhold Niebuhr has expressed the matter in the formula 
that sin is inevitable “but not in such à way as to fit into the category 
of natural necessity.” ™ IF it were necessary, it would not be the act of 
man's self-determination. And yet no one, in actuality, does escape sin- 
ning. Sometimes in the history of Christianity the inevitability of sin 
has been expressed in ways that made it tantamount to necessity. But 
then the conviction of man’s freedom and responsibility is forfeited, Man 
always sins, but it is man who does the sinning: this has been the abiding 
conviction of the Christian faith. 

Perhaps the most dangerous result of the perversion of freedom through 
sin is just this: man's sense of self-etermination engenders the illusion 
that he can free himself from sin, ft is an illusion because the perversion 
which is sin destrays freedom from sin, Dante Pictures Satan embedded 
in the very center of the earth, at the bottom of the pit of hell. There 
he beats his huge wings eternally-eternally because the very beating 
stirs up winds which freeze the ice in which he is held fast ever more 
solidly. His efforts to free himself increase his bondage. The poet has 
here portrayed another enduring conviction of Christians: men's efforts 
at self-salvation ate always self-defeating.- hence the suspicion of identify- 
ing sin with immorality. For one of the ways in which men seek to 
overcome sin is by morality. But a morality which grows out of the. 
effort to escape self-centeredness always results in more self-centeredness. 
It results in what Augustine called “splendid vices." Another of the 




















#4 Romans 3:10, KIL, 

At Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature und Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scrib- 
her's Sons, 1953), 1, 263. Reprinted by permission. 

35 Dante, The Divine Comedy, "Inferno." Canto 34. 

M Augustine, City of God (XIX, xxv) as cited by Alfred Weber, Hitory of Phi- 
Jowophy, Frank hilly, trans. (New York: Charles Seribuer's Sons, 806), p. 108. 
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T art vert fe gist i 
miraia e atere non 

5. The cight-verse stotra given below is by the sage Agasti. 
The Karvir-mabatmya assures us that whosoever recites 
these eight verses would receive salvation, his worries would 
vanish and his desires fulfilled. Thus: 

wgeweney qui ow fefie 

enfe srrieerarprg 
The stotra itself is a compendium of all the ideas current 
regarding the devi. The first stanza describes her as having 
the Shankh, Chakra, Gada in her hands thereby indicating 
that she is the wife of Vishnu. The next verse states that 
the goddess is the giver of the benefits of this and the other 
world as well. In the third one her various names, Kaumari, 
Vaishnavi, Brahmi etc. are mentioned. The verses follow- 
ing this one contain the usual adjectives attached to all the 
deities such as merciful, benefactor of the devotee etc. The 
text of the stotra as quoted by the Karvir-Mahatmya is as 


follows: 
mAg mà ANÈ 1 
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ways in which men have sought to escape sin is through religion. But 
self-centered religion is always perverse religion and it is defeated at 
the very start. Luther plumbed the depths of the effort of man to get 
right with God by the way of religion. In his agony he discovered that 
even in God man seeks himself? 

Man seeking by his freedom to find freedom has no chance, At the 
lust he will cry after Paul, “Wretched man that | am! Who will deliver 
me from this body of death?” * Christian faith hus also echoed Paul's 
answer. To that we shall turn in the next chapter. 








READINGS 


From the Bible 


Ll. "The classic story of the beginning of sin is given in Genesis 3. Other 
stories of the evil of early men and its consequences are found in the 


ensuing chapters. 
2. Stories involving various aspects of sin are found in the following 


passages: Joshua 7, I1 Samnel 6:1-9, 1 Samnel. 14:2452. 
3. Personal expressions of the sense of sin are given in Psalms 32 and 51. 


4. The prophets sometimes paint a dismal picture of their peoples’ sins 
fulness, as in Jeremíah 5, Amos 1-2, Isaiah 1. 

5. Paul takes up the theme of sin in various places: as in Romans 1, 
6, 7 Galatians 4, 


From Historic Christianity 
l. Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, “Inferno” and "Purgatorio" 


deal with sin and its effects on people, Analyses of types of sin are given 
in “Inferno,” canto 11, and “Purgatorio,” cantos 17 and 18. 





®t Edgar M. Carlson, The Reinterpretation of Luther. (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1048), p. 51. 
3% Romans 7:24. 
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6. ' Another stotra by the same Agasti, is the Nama-stotra. 
Jn this stotra, as the name indicates the various names of 
or the adjectives or attributes of the devi are given. 


Sare sfint met frog anifer 
faaiti ia sere fagetiett neu 
fit wferfr ser gerraren aoit 
frer eieae in 
agadi aifer 
meercfürer eat iri n 
eit arate grafic 
arefargeren firgeerrreferat nit 
mere WD Wr Wut varerefarar 
Sre RREA NN 
imn ierre 
qif eea ET et 
ü farmer 
mm wife more: Wt 
MEUS Add 
sert vm da der wen neu 
The following two are aratis sung iri praise of the god- 
dess. Their main interest is that they mention some icono- 
graphical details of the devi image. In the first one mention 
has been made of her vahan which is a lion, then of the 
cobra-hood on her head, and the pan-patra or bowl, shield 
in her hands. The rest of the poem contains the most com- 
monplace adjectives. In the second arati mention is made 
of the Matuling, Gada, Khetaka or shield, and the bowl in 


^sniug 
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John Milton, Paradise Lost, tells “of Man's First Disobedience” in 
Books 9-11, 


3. Blaise Pascal, Pensées, Section 2, is u series of thoughts about "The 
Misery of Man without God." 





FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1, Sin is an outworn idea; it is no longer useful, Other ideas are far more 
helpful for our time. 


2 We should never make the judgment that someone else is a sinner, though 
we may appropriately make such judgment about ourselves. 


3. Study the chapter on "The Christian Conception of Sin" in Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. 


Are there actions which would be sinful under any circumstances? 


5, Study an act of penitence (such as a service for Ash Wednesday) in a Serve 
ice Book. 
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her hands, and the rest is the usual praise consisting of attri- 
butes and tributes to the goddess. 
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GOD 
REDEEMS 


‘The Greek philosopher Epicurus taught his followers that the good of 
life consists im the pleasure which comes when the mind is [reo from 
conftsion acd. the body. from pain. And since be felt that much, of 
mon’s mental anguish issues from erroneous religious ideas, he proceeded. 
to set them straight on theological matters. The gods, he taught, are 
perfectly blessed, and since they are content to think on things heavenly, 
men need be in no fear of them. 

A few centuries later the early Christians were. proclaiming a view 
of God that was markedly different from this. Blessed he surely was, 
hut not unmoved by the miseries of men Indeed, he had come into 
human life, shared men's lot, enduring even their deepest woe. So doing, 
he had brought them freedom, Those who responded to him would 
not discover the good of life in Freedom of the mind from, confusion or 
of the body from pain, They might even be called upon to reflect the 
love of their God by giving their minds over to anguish and their bodies 
to crosses Yet in so doing they would enter into Fellowship with God 
himself and have a share in his blessedness. 

‘With their vision of his redemptive love this chapter is cancerned. 
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Tur temple is situated on a very peculiar site, It is 
located on one of the deep slopes on the ranges of the Bala 
Ghat. As one enters from the gateway one has to descend 
nearly some fifteen feet to reach the first stage of the temple 
prakara. This stage consists mainly of the large tank known 
as the Kallola tirth, After the construction of the nivas of 
the devi was over, Vishvakarma took leave of Brahmadeva 
on whose command he had come down to the Yamunachala 
to build it. Brahmadeva decided to create the tirths neces- 
sary for any kshetra. He then invited all the well known and 
holy waters on this earth to come to the Yamunachala. 
The response to the invitation was immediate, and every 
source of holy water that existed on the surface of the 
earth and below it rushed to the spot, Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati all obeyed the command, Various other tirths from 
the Himalayas, Vindhyas, Sahyadris, Trikut and Malay 
‘mountains flocked together. There was a tumultuous assemb- 
lage of all these and on account of the furore created by 
them Brahmadeva named it ‘Kallola tirth’. The power of 
the tirth is so great that even its very darshan is capable 
of destroying sin. A bath in the tirth is the first rite to be 
performed by a pilgrim. The tank is walled off from all 
sides and entrance into the enclosure is only on payment 
of a fixed charge. Steps lead down to the water making it 
casier to take a bath in it. A dip in this tirth during the 
month of Magha is the giver of great good. The Tulaja- 
mahatmya states that apart from sins, various diseases are 
Cored by this water. This tirth is a large rectangular re- 
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1. THE REDEEMING GOD 


Several aspects of the Christian affirmations about redemption come 
to light in a simple analogy drawn from everyday life. Sometimes it 
happens that we come to know someone rather well. We have watched 
Him in many situations and feel that we know how he will react under. 
any circumstances, But we are not sure. Then a crisis comes; and under 
pressure he does exactly what we had expected him to do, Now, at 
last, we feel that we know what he is really like. We know that we can 
count on him under any conditions, We know what manner of man he is. 

In some such way the early Christians responded to the life of Jesus 
and the events surrounding it, The experiences they had had during his 
life and after it had shown them, they believed, what God was really 
like. Ina crisis he had acted in such a way that they knew what manner 
of being he was. And they were sure that they could count on him 
under any conditions, 

God, they suid, had visited and redeemed his people. He had made 
If known to them ws pure redemptive love. No longer need they 
seek to make their way to him by uncertain speculations, No longer 
need they search for him in hidden wisdoms proclaimed by proud men. 
No longer. indeed, need they try to make expiation for their moral 
failures, try, by morality or religion, to find release from their bondage. 
He had come to them, and they had been found by him, 

‘The analogy points up the fact that early Christian faith was centered 
in God and in a conviction of what he was like. This is what lies behind 
the high claims made for Jesus. We must see the matter thus, or we 
will be Jed astray by questions about low a mere man, even à very 
challenging one, could become, under the impact of the minds of theolo- 
glans, a God. The Christians were always concerned about God; and 
Jesus was important because through him they had come to know what 
God was like. 

In the early creeds they simply spoke of Jesus as God's only son. 
But such a statement as this turned out to be inadequate to convey 
what they meant. They saw in the sonship of Jesus, to be sure, an 
intimate relation of a man with his Maker. But there was, they believed, 
something in him which might be called sonship of God in another way. 
Of this they spoke in terms of a reality within God himself, an eternal 
Son. This Son was the image of God. his Word, his Wisdom. 

Early in the fourth century a quarrel in the city of Alexandria brought 
about the definition which has been repeated by many Christians ever 
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servoir forty feet by twenty and is most probably a four- 
teenth century construction. On one side of the tirth are a 
number of aisles now used for residential purposes. From 
the other side, that is, the northern side a flight of steps 
leads down another fifteen feet taking the visitor down to 
the second stage of the prakara. This is crowded with various 
tirths and some subsidiary shrines. The point that attracts 
immediate attention is the ‘Gomukh tirth’. Here a stream 
of water is constantly falling down some six feet from the 
Gomukh, a stone image of a cow’s head. This flow of water 
comes from the Mankavati tirth, as is evident from the 
fact that when the latter dries up due to scarcity of rains, 
the former also dries up. However, the local tale is quite 
different, The water flowing down from the Gomukh is Ganga 
herself. Once there came a mendicant belonging to the Nath 
sampradaya. His name was Garibanath. He was rather an 
unbelieving type of soul and not paying any attention to 
the local elders decided to go to the Ganges to enjoy real 
Ganga-snana. When the devi saw that her devotees had 
failed to convince him she herself appeared before him 
and tried to show him that this indeed was water from the 
Ganga. But the man was in no mood to accept even the 
divine explanations. He however, agreed in the end to carry 
with him a stick and a lemon fruit to the Ganges and drop 
them in the water there. Walking down all the way to the 
Ganges, the sadhu performed all the rites at the tirth, got 
the satisfaction he longed for and then remembering the 
devi's words rather sceptically threw the stick and lemon 
in the river. The man returned to Tuljapur in due course 
and when, following the usual custom stood below the 
Gomukh to bathe in the downpour, he saw the stick and 
the lemon coming out of the Gomukh. This at last convinced 
him that the water pouring forth from the Gomukh was in 
fact Ganges water. The Mahatmya calls it the ‘Dhata-tirth’, 
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and says that it consists of the three waters, that of Ganga, 
Yamuna and Sarasvati, 

Along the same line are other tirths, These are in the 
nature of small tanks or wells and recently cupola-like struc- 
tures have been erected to cover them. Inscribed plates in- 
dicate which tirth is what. A guardian or upadhyaya is sit- 
ting near each of these tirths and guides the visitor about 
the rites to be performed at each, There are the Ganesh- 
tirth, the Amrit-kund, also known as the Sudha-kund. The 
whole assemblage of these tirths is kept remarkably clean 
and tidy, Near them are small shrines to some deities like 
Siddhivinayak, Vitthal, Dattatreya etc, Then to the east of 
the Gomukh tirth, but outside the precincts of the temple 
courtyard is the Mankavati tirth or the Vishnu tirth. This 
is a huge reservoir, resembling a step-well, The arched con- 
struction of the aisles around it showing that it is a build- 
ing of the late Maratha period. 

Leaving these tirths and secondary shrines, and pro- 
ceeding towards the west, the visitor finds on his either side 
shops that offer for sale flowers, kumkum, halad and other 
substances offered to the deity. Then a large gateway faces 
him. This is a combined arch and trebeate construction. 
Crossing the gate one has to descend a set of some more 
steps before one enters the final and the lowermost level of 
the three phased prakara, This courtyard is much larger 
than the previous one and is enclosed within pillared aisles 
on all sides. The chief-shrine is a series of some four build- 
ings oriented towards the east. The easternmost part con- 
tains the shrine of Shri Siddheshvar Mahadev. Next to it 
is the homa-kund. Then comes the sabhamandap. This is 
square on plan, with a cross. shaped constructional pattern. 
"The pillars are of the Yadav Order, and beams and several 
other paris are profusely carved, unlike the inner parts of 
the temple and the pillars of the aisles. However, the arrange- 
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since, A man named Arius set forth the idea that there were, so to speak, 
two levels in the Deity. There was an eternal God, distant and blessed, 
somewhat after the fashion of the untroubled gods of Epicurus. There 
was, in addition, a Word of God, a second Divinity, generated from the 
first. This Deity had been associated with his Father in the creation of 
the world, and it was he who came to men in Jesus of Nazareth. How- 
ever, there were those in the church who felt that to accept the position 
of Arius was to betray the church into a pagan polytheism, and even- 
tually a council of three hundred and nineteen bishops met at Nicea in 
is M 395. There, after discussion, the overwhelming majority affirmed 
their faith in 


one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only 
begotten, that i, of the substance of the Father, Cod of Cod, Light 
Of Light, true Cod of true God, begotten not made, being of one sub 
Stance with the Father, through wham all things were made, things 
in heaven and things on the garth.t 


‘Their use of the notion of substances introduces a note which is different 
from the thought forms of the earliest Christians. But within the iden 
patterns of the time, the bishops were reaffirming in the strongest way 
possible the primitive conviction that in Jesus he who acted was the 
ttemal God himself and that he had disclosed his redemptive character, 

"The final selection of the books of the New Testament was completed 
at about this time. Their choice, as we have seen, was an action intended 
to distinguish the true faith from ‘counterfeits. And in choosing just the 
books they did, the early Christians ‘affirmed their response to the message 
that God had so acted in Christ as to make known what he was like. 
Standing Arst were four books describing deeds of Jesus. To many 
moderns they appear at first as biographies. But, as many have pointed 
out, they cannot be so understood. They were written by men convinced 
that the words and actions of Jesus were a disclosure ‘of the reality of 
God, At the beginning of Mark's gospel stands the declaration of a voice 
from heaven at the baptism of Jesus: "Thou art my beloved Son = 
‘Matthew and Luke speak of his divinity in the very days before his birth. 
And John starts by speaking of a Word, eternally with God, who “be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us” with a “glory as of the only Son from 
the Father.” * The epistles of the New Testament speak the same way. 
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For Paul, Christ is “the pawer of God and the wisdom of God; * He 
quotes, as it seems, an early Christian hymn which says of Christ, 


à the form of God, [he] did not count equality with 
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ment of the pillars and the carvings on the stone betray the 
fact that it is a reconstruction from older materials. Stones 
have been put together without paying any attention to con- 
siderations of symmetry or the continuation of the designs 
carved on them. In addition to this unartistic arrangement 
the matter is further worsened by the colour decoration now 
applied to the structure. Bright and deep hues have been 
applied without caring for the balance of colours and the 
harmony of tones used. It is from this mandap, which has 
three entrances, the eastern side being blocked off by the 
homa-kund, that the visitor who has come only to have 
darshan can have a look at the image, The western door 
opens in the central mandap, the southern and northern ones 
opening in the courtyard. Only if the visitor has anything 
to offer in terms of money is he allowed inside the central 
mandap and have a closer look at the devi. There is a good 
deal of rush, and two doors intervene, the image is sur- 
rounded by those who are out to present valuable offerings 
and this arrangement of having darshan is to say the least, 
unsatisfactory. It is in this mandap that certain rites such 
as cropping the first locks of an infant—'Javal’, etc, are per- 
formed in fulfilment of navas. This adds another element 
to the already thick crowds in the mandap. 

The second or central mandap is similar in construc- 
tion to the first one, although the impression of disorder is 
absent from this building. This mandap has also four open- 
ings natural to a cross-planned construction, the southern 
one opening in the courtyard, the eastern one leading to the 
outer mandap and the western to the garbhagriha. On the 
northern side is a room known as the Shejaghar or bed- 
room of the goddess. The garbhagriha is square on plan 
and is surmounted by a superb stucco shikhar of the best 
Maratha style. Pyramidal in aspect it is built in four storeys, 
each of a slightly diminishing height. Each tier is formed 
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By incorporating the sacred scriptures of the Jews into their Bible the 
carly Christians proclaimed their acceptance of the idea that God had 
revealed himself redemptively ín the religious history of Israel before 
lie had made himself known decisively in Christ. Thus the Old Testa- 
ent was for them—and has been for Christians ever sinco—a book which 
ave a great sweeping background for the Christian proclamation. In the 
analogy which has been suggested for God's redemptive action it has 
been noted that sometimes we are at a stage in our relations with another 
person when we feel that we know him fairly well; and yet we are 
waiting for a situation in which le will disclose his: nature unmistakably, 
Just so did the Christians think of the writers of the Old Testament— 
às men who knew much of God but were waiting for his decisive dis- 
closure. Before the. Exodus, said the ancient story. God had come to 
Moses saying, 





T have seen tli alfliction of my people who are in Egypt, and have 
heard their cry because. of their taskmasters; 1 know their suffer- 
ings, and 1 have tome down to deliver them* 


He was no God aloof like the deities of Epicurus; be identifed himself 
with human woe. And he acted in history redeeming his people, But 
the redemptive self-disclosures to Israel were not enough, said the 
Christians. Indeed, the Israelites knew this themselves- They were look- 
ing for a time when God would estublish bis will among the nations, 
when there would be righteousness and peace on the earth, They were 
looking For a messianic age- And the one through whom the age would 
come they called the messiah, That age, sald the early Christians, had 
dawned with the coming of Jesus, The decisive redemptive s f-disclosure 


of God had begun. 











2. GOD AND MAN 


‘Thus by credal definition and by choice of scriptores did the Chris- 
tians of the first few centuries affirm their conviction that it was none 
other than the eternal God, the High and Holy One, who had disclosed 
his redemptive character to them, We tum our attention now to the act 
of disclosure itself. Tt will be helpful, perhaps, to examine it under tree 
aspects, In doing so we shall follow the manner in which it has fre- 
quently been treated in the writings of theologians. 

"The first part of the Christian affirmation is this: that God made him- 


T Exodus 9:78, 
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by arched niches in which numerous stucco figures are 
placed. The lowermost storey, that is the one immediately 
above the cornice is ornamented with large stucco figures of 
elephant riders. The whole is surmounted by two 'amalakas" 
domical in shape. The finial is the golden *kalash’ donated 
by one Thigale from Bid some hundred years ago. The dimen- 
sions and proportions of the various components of the 
shikhar structure are so arranged to make it an elegant spec 
men of Maratha temple architecture, The Mahannya att 
butes the construction of this ‘prasada’, the palatial dwell- 
ing of the devi to Vishvakarma, the divine architect, As 
reality stands Vishvakarma cannot claim to have fathered the 
present shrine; nor was Brahmadeva the patron under whose 
instructions it was built, Not more than two hundred years 
have passed since the time when some local craftsman in- 
spired by some Hindu chieftain, brought off this renova- 
tion of a medieval shrine from the ruins to which it was 
reduced. 

In the garbhagriha is the image of the devi variously 
known as Tvarita, Turaja, Tulaja, Bhavani and Amba. This 
is a stone image about three feet in height, of black polished 
stone. The devi has eight arms and they carry various ayu- 
dhas in the following order. The lowermost right hand holds 
a trident, the next one a dagger, the one above this an arrow 
and the uppermost right hand wields the chakra. In the up- 
permost left hand is a shankh, next is a bow, the third one 
carries a bowl and the lower most left hand holds the knot 
of hair on the head of the asur. The right leg is planted 
firmly on the body of Mahishasur, the left one is on the 
ground, between the two is the head of the asur gripped by 
the lower left arm. The vahan of the devi is a lion, and 
on the backrest are carved the sun and the moon on the left 
and right sides of the devi. To her left is an image of a 
tapasvin; head touching the ground and legs pointing to- 
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self known in the life and career of à man named Jesus from the Galilean 
village of Nazareth. Thought concerning this aspect of the faith is usually 
referred to as "the doctrine of the person of Christ." 

The earliest Christians, being Jews, interpreted what Jesus meant to 
them in terms with which they were familiar. Some of these were drawn 
from the specific currents of Judaism of their time, others from the 
broader backgrounds of their sacred scriptures of which we have been 
speaking. Those scriptures contained the dream of à messianic age. Now, 
said the Christians, lat age had started. God's kingdom was breaking 
into history; and, as one writer has pointed out, it brought Jesus with 
it” The early Christians went through the Jewish scriptures with the 
greatest avidity, secking for passages which would support their claim 
that Jesus was the looked-for Messiah, Thus many of the things which 
he did were interpreted by them as specific fulfilments of prophecies 
made long ago. In him, said the Christians, God had acted in a way 
that confirmed what the men of the Old Testament hud expected of 
lim. There was one point, however, on which there was particular dif- 
ficulty. As we have seen, the Jews ld looked upon Cod as lüwgiver 
as well as redeemer. And sometimes these two aspects of his being 
appeared to be in conflict. The early Christians were particularly. im: 
pressed by the way in which Jesus seemed to set aside legal prescription. 
when it stood in the way of redemptive action. And Paul felt that the 
‘dea of God as lawgiver must be set aside completely if his redemptive 
mature was to be seen in its true light. He it was who gave a solution 
of the problem that has been generally accepted by Christians ever since: 
the legal enactments of the Jews were a provisional revelation of God, 
helpful to sustain weak men. Now that men were brought into a relation: 
ship of sonship with a redemptive father. the law could be set aside. 
Thus, even the law was part of the redemptive action of God, one of a 
series of actions in the Old Testament which constituted--to use a phrase 
Common in contemporary theology—a history of salvation culminating in 
the coming of Christ. 

That coming was set forth in writings which the early Christians chose 
as scripture, the New Testament, Its writers interpreted the life of Jesus 
partly in terms drawn from their Hebrew heritage. As the one in whom 
the messianic age had started he received the title “The Christ” This 
term is simply the Greek equivalent of the word “Messiah” in Hebrew. 
Both refer to the act of anointing by which a king is set apart as the 

















‘Rudolf Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, Floyd V. Fikon and 
Bertram L- Woolf, trans, (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1938), p: A0. 
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wards the sky. This is a representation of Anubhuti, a wo- 
‘man tapasvini who was responsible for bringing Tvarita devi 
on this Yamunachal. On the head rests a crown that has 
a yoni and ling carved on it. Ornaments like earrings, kuri- 
dalas, necklaces etc. are carved on the image. This image 
is supposed to be 'swayambhu'—selfborn, created without 
the medium of human agency. However from the nature of 
the sculptural characteristics experts assign the Jate seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century as the period of its carving. 
The Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur and Vitthal of Pandharpur 
had been kept in hiding during the days of Moslem rule 
to escape desecration. However, it is clear from the records 
that the Bhavani of Tuljapur was not so fortunate. Sabha- 
sad Bakhar, a Marathi chronicle of the life and times of 
Chhatrapati Shivaji, written during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century is considered to be a reliable source of 
historical information by most scholars. This Bakhar con- 
tains the following information regarding the devi of Tul- 
japur: 

“The armies collected together and the march started, 
Tuljapur was the next halt, Here the troops encamped. 
Shri Bhavani was the family deity of the Maharaja (Chhat- 
rapati Shivaji) and was on that count broken to pieces, The 
pieces were powdered in a quem." The chronicle further 
adds that an heavenly voice immediately pierced the atmos- 
phere and told Afzal Khan that he would be dead within 
three weeks. 

"The incident is connected with the campaign started by 
the Adil Shahi general Afzal Khan against Shivaji in 1659. 
This was the beginning of the adventurous career of the great 
Maratha leader and Afzal Khan had publicly boasted that 
he would bring back to Bijapur Shivaji, dead or alive! And 
in order to terrorise the Maratha leader and his followers 
he’ embarked on a course of purposeful destruction and 
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agent of God. Some New Testament writers also used terms from their 
lellenistic backgrounds to make clear to their contemporaries their own 
convictions about Jesus. Thus Paul, writing for people to whom the term 
ord” had special meaning, told them that Jesus was Lord.” Whatever 
their specific terms of interpretation, the New Testament writers were 
agreed that in Jesus God had acted in decisive fashion, And they were 
agreed, too, in stressing the genuinely human aspect of that disclosure, 
The gospels pictured Jesus as a man, one who “increased in wisdom and 
în stature, and in favor with God and man." They spoke of his tempta- 
tions; of his prayers, of his joys and sorrows, of his final sufferings and 
death. And the other writings of the New Testament in their own ways 
spoke of a "man Christ Jesus." 

As the Christian movernent spread beyond Palestine, the process of 
interpreting Jesus went on. Even certain books of the New Testament 
spoke of him in terms that had broader import than those of the spe- 
cifically Jewish community. Theologians arose who related the ideas in- 
herent in the Christian affirmations to ideas abroad în the culture of the. 
time. At the same time they used terms taken from that culture to dis- 
inguish their views from those of others. There were two tendencies of 
thought that they were particularly careful to avoid. Some people were 
so concerned to assert that it was the eternal God who had really acted 
in the man Jesus that they reduced the latter to à mere puppet; others 
were sa concerned to assert the reality of the humanity of Jesus that 
they were in danger of making his relation to God a rather adventitious 
matter. The church went through several centuries of struggle before 
a statement was Formulated which seemed to make clear what it wanted 
to say. At a council meetings at Chalcedon in 451 the following formula 
was adopted: “one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten te 
‘ognized in two natures, without confusion, without change, without di 
sion, without separation.” 12 The key. words here are the terms "person 
and "nature." It is held that there is one person: the divine-hwman Lord, 
and two natures: one divine, he other human, The terms themselves 
Were taken from the legal and philosophical language of the day, 
“Though them the men of the church were seeking to protect the Christ 
tian affirmation as they understood it. 

Ta speaking of the divine nature, they were referring to God's redemp- 
tive calfdiselonire, Behind them lay the decision of Nicea: which we 
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tapine. Contemporary ballads, especially one composed by 
a well known poet Ajnyandas, state that the Khan had 
desecrated not only the Bhavani of Tuljapur, but also the 
deities at Pandharpur, Pali and Aundh. The ballad by 
Ajnyandas also states that the Khan erected a mosque on 
the spot where the temple stood. If this was so, it seems 
that during subsequent years this mosque was removed by 
someone and the devi re-established in her ancient abode, 
as there is no trace whatever of any mosque-like structure 
around the temple courtyard. The immediate punishment 
the Khan received—he was killed in his encounter with 
Shivaji within a fortnight of these atrocities—led people to 
believe that this Kulaswamini of the Chhatrapati was a 
‘jagrit’ or vigilant and live deity. Her aspect is of the fero- 
cious or raudra type and the mythological legends that tell 
of how the goddess came here depict her as a ferocious god- 
dess ready to take reprisals against those who troubled her 
or her devotees. Legendary accounts and the verses from 
the pen of Swami Ramadas who was an ardent devotee of 
the goddess, make it clear that in view of the great inse- 
curity at Tuljapur the devi was removed to the Pratapagad 
fort, It says: 





rb pret qfewümi d 
prem sa afr TCA u 


As the date of this verse is uncertain the reference may 
mean two things, either that the original old image was re- 
moved from Tuljapur to Parghat before the atrocities of 
‘Afzal Khan or that a new image was established as a re- 
plica of the Bhavani of Tuljapur. 

"The image might be new or old, but the pith is ancient. 
There can be no doubt on that count. A brief perusal of 
the known historical records show that the earliest reference 
to. the goddess is from a copper plate grant of 1204 A.D. 
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This plate refers to the goddess as Tukai, but the name of 
the kshetra is unmistakable—Tuljapur. The next known re- 
cord comes from a small village named Kati in the Osma- 
nabad district itself. It is dated 1398 A.D. This inscription 
records the donations of some presents by one Parashurama 
to the great Tulja-mata, There is a story in the Gurucha- 
ritra relating to the life of Shri Nrisimha Sarasvati that a 
person had been staying at Tuljapur to obtain relief from a 
malady, but the goddess appeared before him and directed 
him to proceed to Ganagapur, where he would be cured. 
Some scholars date the Gurucharitra to the early sixteenth 
century and Shri Nrisimha Sarasvati’s lifetime to the first 
half of the fifteenth century. This reference shows that the 
kshetra of the goddess was even then treated as a very im- 
portant religious centre, Gunakirti, a Jaina author in his 
work Dharmamrit (1592 A.D.) has discussed the good and 
bad tirths and kshetras. The good tirths are, of course, those 
of the Jaina sect, various shrines of this’or that tirthankaras, 
And amongst those that are dubbed as ‘kutirths’ or evil 
centres are Pandharpur, Tuljapur—the two foremost kshe- 
tras of Hinduism. This is an obvious indication of the im- 
portance enjoyed by the kshetras even then. 

From 1650 A.D. onwards there are numerous records 
that mention the goddess Bhavani and the kshetra Tuljapur. 
Most of these are letters or grants made by Maratha noble- 
men to the goddess. Some are grants made by members of 
the Bhosale dynasty. There are papers showing various inam 
grants made by the Bhosales of Kolhapur to the goddess. 
Jt is a notable feature of these sanads that they always refer 
to the Bhavani as the Kulaswamini of their family and state 
that it is an ‘anadi’ kshetra of the jagrit devi. A very large 
majority of the available papers are in connection with the 
fulfilment of vows or navasas taken by the various people 
"before the devi. The most important and revealing of these 
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ture, they were referring to Jesus 





The tenacity with which the early church chu 
manhood is interesting to watch. Before and after Chalcedon thet 
many who were willing to let it go. One facet after another of h 
personality was denied to the Christ, and in each case the theologians 
of the church gave answer: the redemptive self-disclosure of God is-m. 
in a real human being. Already in the days of the New Testament there 
were those who denied that Jesus 


to the reality of that 


















body. They looked at 
shion we see in the Iliad, At one point in furious 
fighting, Hector suddenly sees his brother Deiphobos standing beside 
him, He takes hope only to find that in th 
gone. He realizes that Athe 
pearance of a man. He was not a real human being, Against such an 
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13 The incident occurs in Book 22, lines 224-305, 


he MEALITY OF ‘THtE INCARNATION The Christ brings glory into tho midst 
of man’s comman life. Ghrist wlth the sick urmnal him, receiving little chil- 
dren (The “Hundred Guilder” Print), Rembrandt van Ryn (Courtesy of 


the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Rosenwald Collection } 
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interpretation of the incarnation are directed such passages as that whi 
appears in the first epistle of John: “That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
tre have looked upon and touched with our hands . , 7"! And likewise 
the oldest ereedo assert firmly that "Jesus Christ was born , , . suffered 
died." His was a true body, his a real suffering. A century or two 
inter a bishop of the church (one of those unintentional heretics of whom 
we live spoken) set forth the notion that Jesus had a human body and 
lve, to be sure; but, he held, the divine Word had replaced his human 
iind. The bishop's name was Apollinaris, and his position has ever since 
heen called "Apallinaríanism." Against him many replies were made, the 
lit of which is suggested, perhups, by the statement of one thinker: 
i Chest e not wholly nmn, then we are not wholly redeemed by him? 
Liter, indeed after Chalcedon, the struggle on behalf of the humanity 
«f Jesus entered its final phase, one which is probably closer to our eme 
prehension than questions about bodies oF minds, An emperor discussing 
the matter, in an effort to secure peace within his domains, denied the 
ality of a third facet of Christ's personality: he J that there was. 
only one will in him, the divine. Again. theologians came to the defense 
af the full humanity of Jesus. At a council in Constantinople in 681 the 
bishops affirmed that the view of tbe church was that Jesus had a truly. 
man will though ibis was always in obedience to the divine will. 
"hus t wa thet varions men denied to Jesus some uspect of human 
personality-body, mind, ar will—only to be answered in treng that se- 
cured the Christian affirmation that the redemptive act of God was ac- 
complished n a human being, with a body that could suffer, wi 
mind. of his own, with a will expressing genuine self-determnato 
‘The position was a difficult one. To many it seemed that the very 
slory of God demanded a diminution of Jesus. But Christians, convinced 
that God had truly come down to therm, that he had fully shared in 
human life, were not willing to sacrifice their convictions even though 
they were left with a puzzle that has defied logie throughout the cen- 
buries, 



























When we tum to the gospels, which toll us just about all that we 
derstanding of why men 


know about the man Jesus, we gain some wm 
Haan earn th the idea of the redemptive character of God, It is 
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is one from 1760 A.D. This is the year in which the Peshwas 
were called upon to face the threat from Ahmed Shah 
Abdali, the Afghan leader. It had already become clear that 
the danger was extremely formidable, and it was decided 
by the Peshwas to invoke the aid of divine power in addi- 
tion to the great human effort they were putting up. It was 
only in the fitness of things that the Peshwas should have 
turned at this critical moment to the goddess Bhavani of 
Tuljapur who had so consistently supported the founder of 
the kingdom they ruled, She was the Kulaswamini of the 
ruling dynasty and as such of the entire nation, And it was 
quite natural that in a national crisis it should be to her 
that people should turn, The Peshwas decided to make some 
grants to defray the costs of some additional daily rituals 
they planned to start, Thus the government was to under- 
take the expenses of the daily worship, naivedya and the 
nandadipa—lighting in the garbhagriha. Arrangements were 
made to start the Chaughada. It was also decided to improve 
the management of the funds already allocated to temple 
service and to enforce partial prohibition, as there was too 
much wine flowing around the tirth under the name of pra- 
sad. However, this time the goddess did not favour the devo- 
tees as before, The Peshwas received a heavy blow at Pani- 
pat. In later times several devotees have continued to make 
various grants and presents to the goddess. 

The area of the kshetra is not limited within the en- 
closure. In the aisles around the temple are some stray images 
ike Nrisimba, Yamai, Lakshmi-Narayan, Khandoba etc. In 
‘the north-east corner is the temple of Matangi devi which 
is supposed to be the shakti of the Bhavani. To the west of 
this temple is the Matang kund. The pujaris of this shrine 
are Mahar by caste. The Mahatmya states that Bhavani het- 
self took the form of Matangi. It was because of the atro- 
cities of an asur named Matang. He was a powerful person 
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and indulged most freely in warfare and desecration. He 
defeated and slew numerous kings, looted their treasures and 
abducted their wives and daughters, he burnt down several 
ashrams and slaughtered the sages and mendicants that stay- 
‘ed there. Cows were slaughtered by the scores, sacrificial 
altars destroyed and temples were demolished. The gods also 
could not escape the grim fate and ultimately had to go to 
Brahmadeva to seek relief. Brahmadeva gave them a hear- 
ing but in the end expressed his inability to do anything in 
the matter and advised them to approach Amba. They ac- 
cordingly went to Amba and after pleasing her with pray- 
ers and worships, told her their grievance. The goddess be- 
came furious with rage to leam of the behaviour of the 
demon and declared then and there that she would kill the 
demon shortly. She advised the deputation to return to their 
respective abodes. Then she got upon her lion, armed her- 
self to the teeth and went out to seek the asur, Matang had 
meanwhile heard of the devi's advance, gathered together 
his victorious army consisting of horse, chariot, elephant and 
foot soldiers and seated himself on a giant chariot. Thus 
battleready, he went to confront the goddess. After a fierce 
struggle in which the devi had ultimately to call out other 
Shaktis like Vaishnavi, Varahi, Brahmi etc. the demon was 
killed. Amba then praised her shakti who had killed Ma- 
tang and told her that she would henceforth be known as 
Matangi. 

Some distance off from the shrine is a temple-like struc- 
ture. It houses a big boulder known at Ghat-Shila. This 
ghat-shila is sanctified by an incident in the life of Rama- 
chandra, When he was moving through the Dandakaranya 
in search of Sita, Amba met him. According to a legend 
locally current but not mentioned in the Mahatmya, she ap- 
peared before Rama in the form of Sita. She had decided 
to make some fun of the prince. But no sooner had she ap- 
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true, of course, that these books were written by men who believed him 
to be the Messiah, and that scholars differ widely in their judgments 
regarding their historicity. But it is hard to escape the impression that 
the man Jesus taught his followers in unforgettable ways that Cod is à 
redemptive reality, like a shepherd who seeks a lost sheep, a woman 
who sweeps the house until she finds a lost coin, a father who welcomes 
home a wandering son. Further, Jesus own attitude toward others re- 
flected a redemptive spirit. He ate with publicans and sinners; because 
the sick need the physician. Indeed, on occasion he could proclaim the 
forgiveness of God in such a way that he gave the impression that he 
was acquainted with the workings of the divine mind, To those who knew 
im, at least to some of them, he seemed, in very truth, to be bringing 
the forgiving love of God into the midst of their human life. In him the 
Shepherd himself was going out to find the sheep which was lost. The 
wrong; he had visited and redeemed his 











3. GOD FOR MAN 


‘The gospels pictured the career of Jesus as moving inexorably toward 
his death. And this death they interpreted as the ultimate expression of 
his redemptive concern as à human being. But they saw it also as one 
part of the redemptive action of the eternal God. Here we have come 
to the second phase of God's redemptive self-disclosure, as it bas been 
viewed by Christians, Theological tradition has usually spoken of it as 
central in the “doctrine of the work of Christ.” To speak in this way 
is not to deny that the life of Jesus is part of his work; indeed, his self- 
determined obedience to the will of God has been a constant theme of 
theologians. However, his death is, so to speak, the most critical moment 
in the crisis; it is the extreme expression of willing obedience. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

The work of Christ has been viewed throughout the history of the 
church as that of atonement; it stands at the center of that redemptive 
action of God by which he restores rebellions men to fellowship with 
himself, Two who were separated, God and man, hive now become 
atone, We may recall that when Celia in The Cocktail Party by T. S- 
Eliot was trying to make clear to her doctor what she meant by sin, 
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peared than Rama recognised her true nature and kneeled 
before her to ask for her blessings. Either in her own form. 
or in that of Sita, the devi seeing Rama is the most impor- 
tant point. An account of their meeting is given later on in 
connection with the legend about how and why the devi 
came to this spot. But when they met the devi she herself 
and the two brothers rested on this rock and hence its 
sacredness. Just nearby are two Shiva lings, Rameshvar and 
Lakshmaneshvar, established by the two brothers to please 
the goddess. The Papavinashi tirth is not far from the tem- 
ple. This is a well built tank, with pillared aisles on its 
sides. Further down is another temple dedicated to Rama- 
vardayini devi, This is the devi that gave her blessings to 
Rama who was searching for his wife, The image is eight- 
armed like the one of Bhavani. 

‘This kshetra has certain adjuncts in the form of some 
maths or monasteries. These are considered to be quite im- 
portant in the composition of the tirth, as most of the ma- 
hantas or founders of these maths were famous devotees 
of the devi. The most well known of them is the math of 
Ranachhoda Bharati. This Ranachhoda Baba was supposed to 
be an incarnation of Shiva and even today the belief is 
current that the devi goes to this math to play chequers with 
the mahanta; she returns to the temple only at the time of 
the worship. And to let her know that it was time for wor- 
ship an announcer shouts out in the direction of the math 
‘the priests have come, please come down.’ This custom 
came in existence because it so happened that for two con- 
secutive days the devi got so much engrossed in her game 
she forgot to arrive in her temple at the time of the puja 
and naivedya. She immediately took the priest to task for 
not serving her properly, but he politely pointed out that 
the fault lay in the other direction. The devi then suggested 
that she should be daily called when the time was up. The 
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she remarked that it was something, she felt, that she had to atone for. 
In traditional Christianity this és just what sin would make her feel that 
she must do; and it was this that sin made it impossible for her to 
accomplish. We have seen that Christians have regarded sin as some 
thing that renders ineffectual man’s efforts to free himself from it. The 
Christian affirmation is that God himself has done what man eannot- bn 
Christ he has brought men into that fellowship with himself for which 
they were made, 

The New Testament is suffused with this conviction, and yet it is 
never developed into an explicit theory. The gospel writers were, con 
vinced that Jesus himself saw his death as a means by which God seas 
reaching out to bring ren to fellowship with himself, “The Som of min 
kame” he said, “not to be ministered nto, but to minister, and to give 
Nis lle @ zanscm for many." And in the last hours before his death 
le gave his disciples a cup with the words, “Drink of it, all of yous for 
this is my blood of the covenant.” Paul sees the death of Christ as 
tn utter pouring out of God's love [or man which forever makes à uv 
necessary for man to seek to save himself. And it is as n futile attempt 
wt aclhecivation that he views the law by which he himself had sought 
to live Thus, he says, “God bas done what the law, weakened by ile 
fish, could hot dor sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful} fs 
nd fox sí he condemned sin jn ha sh." 9 The writer to the Hebrews 
high priest who presents the perfect offer 
ing—himself—in the perfect sanctuary heaven itself?! And the book of 
ee rien con describes a song sung by the blessed in praise ofthe Lumb 
that was slain for the remission of sins 

"The gure of the lamb, used here and elsewhere in the New Testa: 
went, is drawn from the sacred scriptures of Israel. The choice of those 
scriptures by the Christian church made available throughout the con- 
tnpures OY the imagery by whicli Christians have described thet 
understanding of the death af Christ. Two, themes liave bien of special 
Significance. In the frst place, the lamb has a place in the sacrificial 
Systems of Tsracl, ‘The death of an animal had a part in those acts in 
which the fellowship. of men with God was celebrated or in which it 
Was reseed when it had been broken by human acts. Christians com 
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math next in importance is that of Garibnath Baba. This 
was the same Garibnath that discovered that it was Ganges 
water that was pouring down from the Gomukh tirth. The 
devi did not like that she had to convince somebody like 
this and asked Garibnath never to come and meet her. Dar- 
shan was forbidden for him, ‘The poor man begged for 
mercy, said that he repented having distrusted the devi's 
words and pleaded with the devi not to prevent him from 
having her darshan, All this pleading led to a concession 
and the goddess permitted him to go to the temple and have 
her darshan—but only once a year. And this tradition con- 
tinues to this day. The present occupant of the chair in the 
math goes out only once a year. This day is the last day 
of Ashvin. The math itself has the images of one "Ingalaj 
Devi’ and of the ten incarnations, There also are seen the 
replica of the Bhavani image and busts of Garibnath and 
his disciples. 

‘The Bhavani happens to be the kula-devata, the family 
deity of numerous families of Maharashtra; the most im- 
portant of which was the family of the Bhosales to which 
Chhatrapati Shivaji belonged. It is a common custom among 
these families to visit the place for the darshan of the devi 
after some auspicious occasion like child birth or marriage. 
It will be recalled that a. similar custom is in existence in 
relation to the Mahalakshmi at Kolhapur. Several types of 
vows are taken by the devotees before the goddess. There 
is no rule as to how the goddess should be satisfied. People 
come and ask for anything, for the cure of a disease, for 
averting some divine or supernatural curse, for begetting 
children, for proper marriage relationships and so on. As 
stated before, this devi is known to be jagrit and hence 
is an object of Sakama-bhakti. Filling of the lap of the devi, 
the shearing of the locks of an infant, presentation of fioral 
garments etc, are common forms. Some methods peculiar to 
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pared the death of Christ to an animal sacrifice, insisting that it ended 
the necessity for such sacrifices. It did this because in it God himself 
had taken the initiative, he had provided the sacrificial vietim, he had 
done that which was necessary to bring men into fellowship with himself: 
Because he had made his redemptive love evident in a decisive way. 
men need no longer undertake actions by which they themselves seck 
to make atonement for the evil they have done. In the second place 
the figure of the lamb appears in the Rfty-third chapter of Isaiah, and 
Christians from earliest time connected this chapter with their under- 
standing of Jesus. The chapter describes a servant of God, obedient to 
liis divine master, who suffers and dies undeservedly. In some way that 
the writer does not explain, his sufferings and death bring about the 
redemption of others: 





All we like sheep have gone astray; 

we have tumed every one to his own way; 
And the Lord has laid on him 

the iniquity of us all 


Christians saw in Jesus the obedient servant who died an undeserved 
death, And they believed that God used that death for the redemption 
‘of men. So it was that Christians saw in the laws of the Jews and in the 
dreams of their prophets a profound awareness of the Redeemer God. 

‘The creeds, like the books of the Bible, set forth no clear-cut theory 
of the atonement. They do, however, reflect the conviction of Christians 
that the death of Jesus is central in their faith, Thus the apostles’ creed 
specifically mentions—as among those things which Christians believe 
that Jesus Christ "suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried." The creed of Nicea refers explicitly to redemption in its article 
about Jesus Christ, “who for us men and for our salvation was made 
flesh and was made man." 

Back of the words of creed and scripture is the figure of a lonely man. 
dying on a cross, He has spoken of the redemptive love of God and he 
has exhibited the redemptive spirit in his life. Now he prays, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.”* To the human spirit 
here expressed, Christians have said, corresponds the divine Spirit. In- 
deed, there is a veritable disclosure of God lere. God has shown himself. 
redemptively—forgivingly—in such a way that full account is taken of 











= Isaiah 53:6, 
3 Luke 93:4. 
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the horror of sin and the re 
phrase in Christian writings is “Christ died for 
h sin and guilt as though they were his own; a 
as if his own goodness belonged to them. The theme of substitution has 
been frequently found in theories of the atonement etines it has 
been set forth as if God were basically a righteous Re 

a loving Christ wrested a grudging redemption for men. To put it so 
is to turo the whole Christian outlook upside down. God takes the initia- 
it springs from h 1 wrath are 
the act of redemption is 

fully realizing the dereliction of spirit that humans can suffer, cries ont 
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this place are as follows. Till some hundred and fifty years 
ago, the slaughter of animals and drinking of liquor in the 
name of the goddess were quite common practices, But now 
these practices have fallen into disuse, To become a member 
of the Sampradaya of the devi, to signify one's entry into 
this sect one has to wear a pota, a cotton torch, a. bamboo 
basket and a garland of Kavadis. Another method is known 
as Bhade. An earthen pot is broken in two, in one part a 
handful of rice grains are put and upon this a lamp is light- 
ed. The devotee who has to fulfil the navas takes this part 
on his head and goes to take the darshan of the devi. Then 
there is the ‘dandavat’. The person starts from the place 
where he is staying and goes to the temple, laying himself 
prostrate after some five steps, A similar rite is performed 
while circumambulating the shrine instead. Married women 
sprinkle kumkum in the entire courtyard of the temple and 
inside it. In the performances of most of the rites the ser- 
vices of the upadhyayas of the temple are necessary and the 
devotee has to pay fixed charges for particular rites he 
wants to perform. The lowest rate for filling of the lap starts 
with a rupee and quarter and goes up to twenty-five rupees 
for the normal modes. 

The village of Tuljapur is in the Osmanabad district 
and lies on the bus-route connecting Sholapur and Osmana- 
bad. From both these places hourly bus services are avail- 
able. Tt takes about one and a quarter hour to reach Tulja- 
pur from Sholapur and about one hour to go to that place 
from Osmanabad. Direct bus services link the place with 
some of the railway stations like Yedshi on the Kurduwadi- 
Latur branch line of the Central Railways. If a visitor me- 
rely intends to go for the darshan of the goddess, he could 
go and return the same day from any of the two big dis- 
trict places mentioned earlier. But even if he wishes to 
stay at the kshetra very good arrangements exist. The most 

nt 
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commonplace arrangement, of course, is that provided for 
by the upadhyayas of the kshetra, There is a large number 
of these upadhyayas at this place and the notable point re- 
garding these upadhyayas is that they belong to all the castes 
and hence persons from various communities would find 
hosts belonging to their own community to welcome them. 
They not only play host to the visitor but are useful other- 
wise also. They take him round the kshetra explaining to 
him the legendary importance of each of the numerous 
shrines there and assist him in whatever rites he wants to 
perform at the kshetra. As far as rites in the main temple 
are concerned the rates are fixed by the managing committee 
and displayed publicly on a board for the convenience of the 
pilgrims, The local municipality has recently erected a rest- 
house for the benefit of the passengers. Those who want to 
visit the shrine but are perhaps reluctant to utilise the ser- 
vices of the kshetropadhyayas would definitely like this place. 
It is immediately opposite the bus-stand, The building is 
quite decent and rooms are let out for a nominal charge of 
one rupee for twenty-four hours. There are some that would 
cost only eight annas for the same period. However, the 
boarding facilities are not as satisfactory as those of lodg- 
ing; specially for those who stay in the rest-house, The stan- 
dard of cleanliness of the places providing food and edibles 
is not quite up to the mark. The town is otherwise quite neat 
and tidy with roads paved with concrete and lighting provid- 
ed by electricity. 

Not quite unlike the Vaghes at Jejuri and the Varkatis 
of Pandharpur there are the Bhutes at this place, They are 
the bhakts or devotees of the devi tied together in a well 
knit sect. The members of this sect have a typical dress, con- 
sisting of an angarkha or long flowing shirt, a cap studded 
with Kavadis and carry a torch with them. Their occupation 
is singing devotional songs relating to the devi to the tune 
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4. THE VICTORY OF 
THE REDEEMING GOD 


The recurrence of Easter throughout the centuries is witness to the 
continuing conviction of Christians that the death of Jesus was not the 
defeat of God. The climax of the redemptive self-disclosure of God in 
Jesus Christ took place in his resurrection. The early church centered on 
that as its focus. Without that his person was meaningless and his work 
incomplete. 

So full of the joy of the resurrection is the New Testament that there 
is no room for detailed doctrine. Indeed, such doctrine would seem an. 
impertinence. Of the fact they were certain; of its general meaning they 
were sure; for its explication they felt little need. As a matter of fact, 
they were not agreed fully about what had happened, Paul wrote that 
in the resurrection the body which rises is not that which has been 
buried; “it is sown a physical body, it is raised a spiritual body.” ® John 
described the risen Christ as a being who passes thtough closed doors, 
who said to on adoring woman, "Do not hold me.” AI the accounts 
agree that Jesus did not simply resume his normal life among people. 
He rather appeared from time to time, and only to those who did or 
might believe, 

It seems that in the matter of the resurrection, as with the notion of 
creation, Christians have differed on how it happened, but have been 
firmly convinced that it did. Even historians of a sceptical turn of mind 
find it difficult to explain the emergence of early Christianity without 
the resurrection. The creeds simply state (t without embellishment. “The 
third day he arose from the dead,” says the Apostles’ Greed, and the 
Nicene follows it almost verbally. Christian art and literature and worship 
have reflected it repeatedly. That one of the earliest hymns still in constant 
use by the Christian people should be one inspired by the resurrection. 
is no accident: 











‘The day of. Resurrecti 
Earth, tell it out abroad 


‘Again, the choice of the Hebrew scriptures as the Old ‘Testament of 
the Christian church brought a breadth of background to the Christian 











17, ad uv vene 19. 
= John of Damascus, “The Day of Resurreetion.” John N. Neale, trans., Henry H- 
Tweedy, ed.. Christian Worship and Praise, no, 5. " i 
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of tuntune, tal and sambal; and moving from place to place 
to beg in the name of the devi. These bhutes like the Vasu- 
devas were a cultural institution in Hindu society and they 
were entrusted with the task of taking to the farthest cor- 
ner of the society the bhakti of the deities. They are also 
known as Bhopes. The Gondhalis are another class of peo- 
ple associated with the Bhavani, "The Gondhalis are a class 
of religious minstrels recruited from among many castes. The 
Gondhalis make their living chiefly by performing the Gon- 
dhal dance. They beg in the name of the goddess Bhavani 
and sing songs historical and religious.’ The Gondhal dance 
is performed to the tune of the sambal, tal and tuntune and 
begins with an invocation to various gods to attend the Gon- 
dhal. This list consists of the names of all the important 
deities of the region and one cannot help thinking that this 
list was of an essentially informative nature, Then follow 
several prayers and devotional songs addressed to the god- 
dess. All along torches are kept constantly burning, ghee 
being continuously poured on them. It is a common custom 
amongst many families to perform this Gondhal through 
the Gondhalis after a marriage or a maunji-bandhan cere- 
mony. These Gondhalis originally used to sing of mythologi- 
cal heros, but in later times, especially the Maratha period, 
they started singing about the exploits of living persons as 
well. Those in whose name the ‘danka’ or drum was beaten 
were considered highly honoured. The Gondhalis also be- 
came famous as ballad singers and in the lalits and tama- 
shas they played no unimportant part. However, they were 
originally the devotees of the devi and continue to play that 
role even today. 

Unlike the other shrines of Maharashtra, the devi is sup- 
posed to be asleep during certain periods of the year. These 
periods are not quite extensive mor are they too many in 
number. The first period of rest is of seven days, from the 
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rations, The redemptive event of the Exodus hud heen a sort of 
resurrection, a victory of God over enemies, over dereliction and despair. 
The experience of the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and of its 
people made captive came later, To them this was often spoken of in 
the language of death, But in the land of Babylon a prophet named. 
Ezekiel was sent to look at a valley full of dry bones, At the ward of 
his God he prophesied to the bones and they began ta form themselves 
into bodies which finally took on life? It was a symbol of what the 
Lord intended to do for his people. And in Babylon came a word to an 
unknown prophet, 
Comfort, comfort my people, says your God, - - 
In the wildnerness prepare the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert n highway for our Cod. . - 
And the glory of the Lord sball be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together. 


The Hebrews were convinced of the redemptive power and intent of 
their God, and they had seen it exerted more than once, Now, said the 
Christians, it had been disclosed again, this time in decisive fashion. 

The meaning of the resurrection for the Christian vision can, perhaps, 
be suggested by relating it to the themes of which we have spoken in 
this chapter. ‘The resurrection was, of course, the reversal of Jesus death; 
it was its inseparable complement. God might enter into the depths of 
human fife, but unless by so doing he could also redeem, his sympathy 
was helpless. One image that occurs several times in the New Testament 
hrings in certain picturesque ideas which were common at the ti 
Man is represented as being in the possession ‘of certain superhuman 
powers that are inimical to him, among them sin and death. ‘These 
powers have brought about the defeat of Jesus and in it they are tem- 
porarily triumphant, But in the resurrection they, in turn, are defeated." 
Man is released from their sway and able to live vietoriously. Even where 
such imagery is not present the theme is set forth. God in Christ suffers 
wrath and evil; he truly enters into human life in its depths. But he is 
not finally held by evil. He emerges vietorious, and in so doing procures 
a victory for man too. “We were reconciled to God by the death of his 
son,” writes Paul, and “Wwe shall be saved by his life”? 

The resurrection also vindicates the man Christ Jesus. ‘The earliest 








2" Esekáel 37:1-14. 
Pv Isaiah 40:1, 3, 5. 
*! Colossians 2:15. 
7 Romans 5:10, KJ.V. 
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eighth day of the second or vadya fortnight of the month of 
Bhadrapad to the last day or no moon day of the same month, 
The next recess is during the next month and is shorter 
than the first. It is of only four days. From the eleventh 
day of the first fortnight to the full-moon day of the month 
of Ashvin the devi is asleep. The third period of rest is dur- 
ing the month of Pausha, This rest is for seven days, from 
the first day of the month of Pausha to the eighth. But for 
these eighteen days the devi is supposed to be constantly 
awake, Before and after each ‘nidra’ or rest session a goat 
is sacrificed before the goddess. There is no smaller replica 
or utsava-murti in this temple and as such, it is the main 
image itself that is rested. Near the central mandap there is 
the devi's bed-room. Here a luxurious bed-stead, with a 
good deal of ivory work on it, is placed, This was pre- 
sented to the deity by the Kolhapur prince. The image is 
placed in a reclining position on this bed-stead during the 
Test periods. Darshan is not prohibited during the nidra, 
although no other rites are performed. 

The daily worship takes place in four separate sessions. 
‘The first isin the early morning when the priests wipe the face 
and the feet of the goddess with a wet cloth, Then this 
cloth is squeezed and the drops of water that come out of it 
are distributed as tirth to those present. Immediately after 
this wash the devi is served with a breakfast consisting of 
bread and some vegetables, The afternoon worship is the 
main puja and is of sixteen upacharas including ‘pancha- 
mrita snana’. For this snana pots full of curds, milk and 
other substances constituting the panchamrita are emptied on 
the image. Then the image is washed with clean water. San- 
dakpaste is applied on the forehead, kumkum and 
halad follow. The arati and mahanaivedya follow this. In 
the evening, arati with incense is the main feature, and the 
late evening worship is known a Prakshalana-puja. After 
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Christian preaching as it is represented in Acts speaks of the resurrec- 
tion as the way in which God proclaims the Messiahship of Jesus. In 
the risen Christ God js continuing the redemptive action he began in his 
life and death. And that continuation takes Jesus into it. This is a vindica- 
tion of the goodness of the creature, the proclamation that God is for, 
not against, man. 

The resurrection is also the climactic disclosure of the redemptive 
character of God. Here he proclaims himself us the “Father almighty” 
for he lias met and conquered all of man's enemies. Hence the redemptive 
disclosure throws its light back on the proclamation of creation once 
more, He who created cannot be defeated by that which disturbs his 
creation. And the disclosure which had been made in the life and death 
of Jesus is here seen to its conclusion. Here God is set forth as triumphant 
redemptive love, 

And here, finally, the Christian vision makes contact with the view- 
point of Epicurus. God is blessed at the last, Peace and joy are his 
And men, too, can know peace and joy. But they know it not by imitat- 
ing the indifferent bliss of an untroubled divinity. They know it by 
entering into the life of God as itis shared with human beings for the 
sake of their salvation, Paul prays that he might know Christ, “the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings,” and “the power of his resurrection.” * [n his 
prayer the Christian vision is presented in miniature, as the experience 
of man following the history of God. In the resurrection God did that 
which was necessary to bring his world back together again, having 
entered fully into its dividedness and taken upon himself the results of 
the division, Thus he had! made possible a new creation, How this comes 
about is the theme of the following chapter. 








READINGS 


From the Bible 


l. The redemptive act of God in the Exodus is described in Exodus 15; 
it is the theme of numbers of Psalms such as 78, 105, 106; it is recalled 
by the prophet in Hosca 11. 





39 Acts 2 und 3, 
^? Philippians 3:106, KV. 
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every worship the goddess is decked out in new clothes and 
ornaments. This routine is altered on certain days of the 
year when the alamkara-mahapuja is performed. The Gudi 
Padva (Chaitra), Shiral-shashthi (Shravan), Lalita-panchmi 
(Ashvin), Bali-pratipada (Kartika), Makara-samkrant (Pau- 
sha), and Ratha-saptami (Magha) are some of the days 
that occasion the alamkara-mahapuja. On these days the 
best of the garments of the goddess and numerous ora- 
ments are placed on the image, The whole make up is most 
artistically arranged, The ornaments that the shrine has are 
of numerous varieties and as such each occasion of such 
an alamkara-mahapuja is worth seeing. If any visitor to the 
shrine wishes to witness this alamkara-mahapuja on days 
other than those mentioned above, he has to pay extra 
charges. The rates for these pujas begin with one rupee and 
go up to ten and there are five types of pujas which are 
normally exhibited for the visitor. Many of these ornaments 
have been presented to the deity by the Bhosales and the 
Peshwas. 

The other routine feature of the temple rituals is the 
Chhabina or procession. This is not unlike the palanquin pro- 
cessions at other places. It is taken out on each Tuesday, 
then the last two days of the first or Shuddha fortnight and 
the first day of the second or vadya fortnight of every 
month. In addition, the first nine days of Ashvin, that is, 
during the Nava-ratra festival and the seven days from eighth 
to the fifteenth of the first half of Pausha, the Chhabina is 
taken out. The procession starts immediately after the even- 
ing puja is over. The image is placed in an ‘ambari’ and that 
ambari is placed on some of the vahans of the devi, There 
is a band of musicians to lead it. A number of Bhutes and 
Gondhalis accompany it and the shouts of Ude, Ude, Amba- 
baicha Ude, fill the atmosphere. During the days when the 
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2 ‘The redemptive activity of God in restoring the exiles to their home- 
land is celebrated in Isaiah 40-55. 

4. The redemptive spirit of God wrestles with a reluctant prophet in 
the book of Jonah. 

4. The redemptive activity of God in Christ is celebrated throughout 
the New Testament, A few notable passages are Luke 13,15; John Is 
Romans 34,58; 1 Corinthians 1; 1 Corinthians 5; Philippians 2; Colos- 
sians 1; Hebrews 7-9. 





From Historic Christianity 


1. Athanasius, Of the Incarnation of the Word of God. Here the hero 
of Nicea gives his version of the human predicament and the manner in 
which God deals with it. 

2 Anselm, Cur Deus Homo? A Medieval thiniker sets forth reasons for 
the incarnation and atonement. 

3. Sóren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, id F. Swenson, 
trans, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), chapter 2, "God as 
Teacher and Saviour: an Essay of tho Imagination. Here a modem 
thinker gives a version of what might be called "the divine predicament” 
and the manner in which God deals with it. 


s 








FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. How does the manner in which Jesus Christ las been presented to you im 
your church compare with the affirmations oF the early church? 

2 Did Jesus really “grow in wisdom”? 

3. 1s Jesus necessary for Christianity? Why can't we have the (dea of redemp- 
tion without him? 

4. Ts the notion that the Christ “bore” the sins af others: immoral, as some 
have suggested? 

5. Examine some hymns about Jesus or some pictures of him from different. 
periods. Note how they reflect their times. Which seem adequate, which 
inadequate? Why? 
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devi is asleep the procession is not taken out nor on the 
full-moon day of the month of Phalgun. 

Although a good many festivals are observed here and 
cach attracts a large crowd, the nava-ratra and the vijaya- 
dashmi are the most important celebrations, The devi is 
awakened on the early morning of the first day of the month 
of Ashvin, and is seated on the pedestal. A potter brings 
some three earthen pots, 'ghats', to the temple and keeps 
them near the Gomukh tirth. The priests and other sevaks 
gather there and take these ghats to the temple to the tune 
of music. These ghats are then placed at fixed spols—cere- 
monially established. One is placed in the sabhamandap or 
the outer mandap, the other in the Shiva shrine in front 
of the devi shrine and the third one in front of the Matangi 
devi. After this, there takes place the recitation of the Sap- 
tashati stotra and the homa. On the eighth and ninth days, 
ashtami and navami, a sacrifice at which a goat is killed is 
performed. This is known as ‘Khadga-navami’, The homa 
and the sacrificial rituals take place in the altar or kund 
that is constructed in front of the sabhamandap and imme- 
diately behind the Shiva shrine. On each evening the Chha- 
bina of the devi is taken out, the vahan of the devi being 
different each day. The vahans are made of wood and are, 
lion, horse, peacock, nandi, garuda etc. It would be noted 
that these are the vahans of various deities like Brahmadeva, 
Skanda, Shiva, Vishnu etc. and indicate that they—that is, 
the other deities—are nothing else than the various aspects 
—rupas—of the goddess Jagadamba. 

‘The Vijayadashmi attracts the biggest fair of the year. 
Early morning that day a palanquin is brought before the 
temple. This palanquin is brought all the way from Nagar 
and Bhingar by the members of the Teli community. The 
leader of the bearers goes in the shrine, cuts his small finger 
and applies a ‘tilak’ of blood on the forehead of the goddess, 











MAN 
RESPONDS 


At the close of the chapter about sin we left man bound with un- 
breakable bonds. His creaturehood had been perverted so that his self- 
determination could not express itself in ways that were truly free. And 
his position was rendered the worse because he sought to free himself 
by trusting powers which could not deliver him. By religion and morality 
he gave expression to his false faiths. And yet those forces from which 
he hoped to receive help had simply made his bandage the more secure. 

However, Christian faith proclaims the possibility that a trust will 
arise in man by which he can be delivered, So it has happened in the 
past, and so ít may happen again. This trust is his very own, and it 
makes possible u renewal of the self-cetermination that is one aspect of 
his true being. But it is not trust in himself; it cannot be, for such trust 
he hus found to be vain. Hence the very arising of trust is possible 
reason of an action not his own, 

Such trust arises, say's Christian faith, in an experience of being loved. 
Confrontation with a Reality which loves him utterly makes it possible 
for a man to relinquish his false faiths and turn to a trustable Reality. 
The pledge that the Reality is trustable und loves him utterly: has been 
given. according to Christians, in Jesus Christ. In him God has poured 
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the afternoon puja being a grand alamkara mahapuja. But 
the focus of all attention is the evening procession of Sim- 
mollanghan, the traditional crossing of the boundaries, The 
devi is placed in the palanquin brought to her in the morn- 
ing. The rush is so terrific and so many people try to push 
forward to touch the palanguin that as a precautionary mea- 
sure yards of cloth are wound round the image to protect 
it from any possible harm. A deafening noise ensues from 
the combined efforts of several bands of musicians that em- 
ploy such vociferous instruments as nagara, tasha, sambal, 
karna and shinga. Cheers of Ude, Ude’ vie with the instru- 
ments, and it is difficult to say which was louder, Number- 
Jess torches are set alight, Large quantities of kumkum 
powder are thrown on or towards the palanquin. Every face 
is soon powdered red. The sight and the entire atmosphere 
is memorable. The bands blaring out, the thunder of Ude, 
the smoky torches crackling out and the red dust, all create 
an effect at once unusual and exciting. The route of the 
procession is not too long, the usual path of circumambu- 
lation being followed. The procession comes to a halt near 
the huge banyan tree where the palanquin is rested for 
some time. People try to reach the deity so as to pre- 
sent to the devi the customary ‘gold’, the leaves of the Shami 
tree. It is not before midnight that the tumultous chhabina 
returns to the shrine, On return, the devi, who is naturally 
tired after meeting so many thousands of her devotees, dur- 
ing the past ten days, is taken out of the palanquin and 
placed on the bed-stead brought by the Bhingar devotees 
with them. This is the beginning of the second period of 
Nidra—rest, noted earlier, thereby marking the end of the 
biggest festival of this shrine. 

The great goddess, the Jaganmata, came to this land in 
response to an appeal from a devotee in distress. Hundreds 
of years ago, in the Krita yuga, there was a brahmin by name 
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out his Jove in an act of absolute self-giving, Here, according to. the 
analogy of the preceding chapter, God has so disclosed his character 
that men ever after can know what he is like. 


1. THE ACT OF MAN: 
REPENTANCE AND FAITH 


‘The act in which man turns to God is his own; and yet it is possible 
hy reason of the divine love, Thus there is a double action-divine and 
liuman at once. The history of Christianity records the difficulties which 
men have encountered in dealing with its two aspects. A pendulum has 
swung buck and forth through the centuries. At times theologians have 
so emphasized the divine aspect of the action that they have reduced 
man to a puppet dangling from strings held by the hands of God, When 
they traced the implications of their position, it appeared to some of 
them that God from the beginning of time had chosen some whom he 
would open to his love and others whom he would leave closed up in 
their false securities, Such thinkers were trying to secure the affirmation 
of which mention has been made: a faith which rescues man from 
bondage cannot be faith in himself; it must come from God. At other 
times, men have emphasized man’s part in the experience; they have 
been clear about his self-determination in the double action. But they 
have been ín danger of making man's release his own action and thus 
delivering him to the task of securing salvation by his own effort, 

When theologians have focused attention upon the human aspect of 
the action, they have noted that a resolution has been required in accept- 
ing trust in the divine Reality and denying trust in the others, For the 
most part this has been referred to as faith or as believing, It is an active 
thing, an expression of selfdetermination. It is a whole-souled laying hold 
on the forgiving love of God which has been made known in Christ. 
Along with it goes the willingness to accept responsibility for one's in- 
volvement in past rebelliousness and its consequences. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.! 





For this aspect of the action the usual term within the traditional Chris: 
tian vocabulary has been repentance, It involves sorrow and dismay, will- 
ingness to face the seriousness of sinful action, to be aware of the wrath 
of God, to admit one's rejection of proffered love, to confess one's false 





V Willum Shakespeare, "Julius Caesar," Act 1, Se, 2, Workt, p. 8B. 
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faiths, to shudder at one’s violation of the holy. The two, repentance and 
faith, are inseparable. Neither is possible without the other, 

Christians have been agreed that a self-determining turning to God is 
an integral part of the life of faith. But they have differed in the manner 
in which they have conceived it, Some have felt that the event must 
be one of a rather dramatic sort with deep emotional accompaniments. 
Others have felt that while such conversions do take place on occasion, 
for those who are nurtured in Christian families and have been reared 
in close connection with the church, the experience may come quietly, 
and perhaps even imperceptibly. For the most part Christians have 
agreed, however, that it is important at some time in life to make one's 
self-determined affirmation of trust in God a matter of public declaration. 
They lave also agreed that there must be recurring in the Christian life 
acts of deliberate trust in which the person. repudiates his false faiths 
and the actions to which they lead and affirms his adherence to. God. 
Thus repentance and faith are integral. aspects. of life. throughout its 
entire course. 

‘The act af responding to the divine love is human; it arises out of the 
self-determination of the individual, It also has another human aspect 
Normally, at least, (t arises through contact with a human community, 
the church, It can come in this way because the church, whatever else 
it is, is à group of people whose existence as a. coi unity is traced to 
the divine love, They have treasured through the centuries the memory 
of tho act in which God's redemptive lave was rendered visible, They 
are those who say, "We love, because he first loved us." * The love. they 
have known is divine, yet they remain human beings. But even as human 

igs they have a love to offer through which a man may find faith, 
A faith of his own which is, at the same time, a work of God, 




















2. THE ACTION OF GOD: 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 





When Christians have focused attention on the divine aspect of the 
ction which occurs when trust arises in the human being, they have 
often spoken of it as a work of the Holy Spirit. In so doing they. have 
followed the custom of the cacliest believers who were Jews and who 
made use of terms inherited from their ancestral religion, The terns 
Holy Spirit, Spirit of the Lord, and others of similar import often appear 
‘on the pages of the Old Testament. One scholar has suggested that the. 


1 John 4:19. 
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of Kardam. This Kardam was a great pundit and was well 
versed in the Vedas and the Shastras. His wife, Anubbuti, was 
greatly attached to her husband. She was of a religious bent 
of mind and the two of them were a very happy couple. Years 
passed by and Kardam passed away plunging Anubhuti into 
a sea of grief. She decided to perform the rite of Sati, of 
sacrificing herself on the pyre of her husband, However, as 
she was preparing for that customary rite, a heavenly voice 
told her that although her decision to follow her husband in 
the other world was highly commendable, the rules of 
Dharma do not allow those women who were either carry- 
ing or who had young children to look after, to perform the 
rite, Anubhuti had a small son entirely dependent on 
her and hence she should not immolate herself, Rather reluc- 
tantly Anubhuti, who had now realised the responsibility of 
raising her young one, gave up her determination to perform 
Sati. She bestowed great attention on the proper training and 
education of her son, discarding all the pleasures of the world. 
In due course he became a young man capable of looking 
after himself. Anubhuti who had already mentally torn her- 
self apart from the material side of this world now decided 
to cut off the physical connections as well and accepted the 
fourth or Vanaprasthashram, She became a sanyasini, Leav- 
ing her home and taking leave of her young son she went to 
the mountain Meru. Here she built for herself a small cottage 
and started practising yoga. Years passed by, she brought 
under control her body and mind, and was fast approaching 
her ultimate aim—moksha, But destiny thought otherwise. 
Her course was not to be quite smooth. 

One day while Anubhuti was sitting before her ashram, 
engrossed in yogic concentration, there arrived one King 
Kukoor. This Kukoor was a powerful ruler of the danavas 
and had encamped near the Meru mountains while on one of 
‘his hunting expeditions. In the morning he got on his charger 
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and soon sighted a deer, gave chase and while running after 
it his eyes fell on the lady. Rather curious to find a lady 
sitting all alone in the thick of the forests he approached 
her to enquire. But as he came nearer his intention 
changed. This Anubhuti was an extremely fair-looking woman 
and her charms attracted the demon. Kukoor went to her and 
addressed her. He wanted to know who she was and what 
business such a beautiful lady had to isolate herself from 
the world? He assured her that whatever be the object of 
her tapa, it could be realised through a path much easier than 
the one she was following. She should marry him and that 
would solve all her problems! But his pleadings fell on deaf. 
cars—the lady had transcended herself above the sensations 
of the external organs and was trying to concentrate on a 
yogic samadhi, So she never knew what was happening around 
her, Her silence provoked the king into shouting at her. The 
woman showed some faint response to this but increased her 
concentration and the daitya’s efforts were of no avail. His 
patience was then exhausted and he tried to embrace her 
and to lift her with the intention of abducting her by force. 
Now of course her samadhi was disrupted and she came to 
her senses, She was infuriated and asked the king as to who 
he was and what he meant by touching her? He repeated 
his earlier offer and promised to make her his ‘patta-rani’, 
the chief queen, in supersession of the thousand and odd he 
already had! This provoked a tirade of harsh denunciations 
from the sanyasini. But sbe understood vell that she was pre- 
cariously near a grave danger. Anubhuti, in this moment of 
distress, prayed the goddess to come to her rescue. The devi 
—Tvarita—appeared before her within no time and enquired 
of the cause of Anubhuti’s worry. She told the devi of the 
king's evil intentions and requested her to punish the daitya 
and relieve her of her worries. The devi accepted the task 
most willingly and immediately called out her force led: by 
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gives a good account of their meaning; In the 
stage of Hebrew religion which embodies many primitive characteristics 
the spirit is conceived as a reality which causes ecstatic utterance or 
behavior. When it comes on à man, he may receive superhuman strength, 
as in the case of Samson, or he may dance or utter strange words. 


phrase “God in action 
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the Spirit was identified as giving skill and sensitivity to those who had 
prepared the fine materials which were intended for the tabernacle in. 
the wilderness. In writings embodying hopes for the future the Spirit 
Was conceived as being com a special way with the person of 
the Messiah and with the coming of the messianic age“ 

The last conception, in particular, was associated in the minds of 














3 Harold W, Tribble, in lectures given at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1036-37. Used by permission. 
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the Yoginis, Chamunda, Ganas, Kanka-Bhairav, Kshetra- 
palas and so on, Kukoor was at first taken aback by the 
tum of events, He never expected that by touching a help- 
less woman he would kindle a fire that would ultimately con- 
sume him, But now it was there. He had done something 
the consequences of which he could not escape. Secondly 
he was not at all averse to fighting and bloodshed. He was 
a skillful fighter, his army was wel 
victorious, He had full confidence in his ability, And as events 
proved this confidence was not quite ill placed, The devi 
started the struggle with a shower of arrows on the ki 
But the King instead of attacking the devi first, turned his 
attention to her army. Several yoginis and ganas were hurt and 
Jaid unconscious on the battle field as a result of the handi- 
work of the king. Then he marched forth to meet the goddess. 
She sent forth five sharp arrows to greet him. The danava 
then decided to use his supernatural powers, the maya; and 
he assumed the form of a horse and started trampling under 
his hoofs the ganas of the goddess. Then he charged into the 
army in the form of a he-buffalow, soon changed himself 
into a lion, then again into a human being. The goddess to- 
lerated this nuisance for some time but when the king hit 
her with a shakti her patience came to an end. She caught 
hold of his hair and beheaded him with her sword. Yet an- 
other head arose from the body, the devi cut that off again 
and then ultimately the giant fell dead on the ground. The 
ganas and pishachchas celebrated the triumph by feasting on 
the dead army of the king. 

Anubhuti was full of gratitude for the devi and started 
to say it in so many words. But the devi stopped her and 
said that it was because of the great punya that the lady had 
gathered that she had gone there and she was extremely 
pleased with Anubhuti and would confer whatever boon she 
might ask for. Anubhuti told the devi that the only boon she 
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Christians with the figure of Jesus. His baptism was accompanied by 
the apparition of a dove which was identified as the Spirit! When be 
preached in Nazareth at the very beginning of his career, he appropriated 
to himself words that had been written by Isaiah: 


‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has annointed me to preach good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 

to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.* 





John voiced the common conviction of early Christians when he said of 
Jesus that the Spirit was given to him without measure. The Spirit and 
the Messiah were inseparably related. 

After the death of Jesus, however, a new era of the Spirit's activity 
began. The book of Acts relates that at the time of the feast of Pentecost 
the disciples were gathered together in prayer when a strange thing 
happened. With the sound of a mighty rushing wind the Spirit came 
upon the assembled men and attached itself to them as flames of fire- 
Peter interpreted the event as fulfilment of a prophecy: 


And in the last days it shall be, God declares, 
that 1 will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sans and your daughters shall prophesy. 
amd your young men shall see visions, 

and your old men shall dream drea 





s 


Christians have usually referred to Pentecost as the birthdate of t 
church, In terms of the first century, it was the time when the Spirit 
which had been upon Jesus came upon his followers and made them a 
messianic people, 

There are constant references to the Spirit throughout the New Testa- 
ment. It continues the activity of God which had begun in Jesus; indeed 
the Spirit is the Reality through which what God had dane in Christ 
becomes present for the believer. Sometimes it is identified with the 
living Christ, who is thought of as a veritable presence, active in human 
life. Thus Paul speaks of the Spirit, or the Spirit of Christ, or simply of 
Christ with reference to the same activities: once he explicitly says, “The 
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would ask for was that she should be able to see and worship 
the goddess whenever she desired, The devi promised to be 
in this Loka and selected the Yamunachala—the Yamuna 
hill of the Sahyadris as the place where she would reside. The 
devi had another plan before her when she chose this parti- 
cular spot. She had foreseen the whole life story of Rama- 
chandra and had decided to help him in his worthy task. 
Yamunachala was on the way from Panchavati to Rameshvar 
and she knew Rama would come there searching for lis wife, 
Accordingly she was waiting there for the two brothers, en- 
couraged them and advised them to establish and worship 
Shiva-lings near her abode, These lings are today known as 
Rameshvar and Lakshmaneshvar. Then she told the pair that 
they would very soon be confronted by a monkey king and 
advised them to befriend him to ensure future success. This 
meeting was held on the Ghat-shila described earlier, Rama 
praised her, obtained her blessings and proceeded towards 
Lanka, He was ultimately triumphant in his struggle against 
Ravana, This story nowhere appears in the Ramayana but 
‘occupies a pretty good portion of the Tulaja-Mahatmya. Tt 
is an explanation of how and why this very spot became the 
habitat of the devi and is as good as any explanation could 
be! 
Stotras, aratis and prayers of the Bhavani: 


Lo ENI m À T aa wa fare, 











à gorge, wartter 
mec vat aes dicem seppeni 
S LI x n 


ne fanda RI e IÈ waT | 
Rem waar ar ais oth mfir arien I 
This poem is composed by one Damaji and invites 
people to visit the shrine of Bhavani, alias Tvarita alias 
Tukai. Two incidents from the legendary account are men- 
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Lord"—that is, Christ—"is the Spirit." !! Sometimes, as in the early history 
of the Hebrews, the effect of the Spirit in the life of man is to induce 
ecstatic utterance or behavior. Peter at Pentecost points out that the 
men on whom the Spirit has fallen are not intoxicated. “Speaking with 
tongues” seems to have been frequently associated with inspiration by 
The Spirit. But the more permanent and significant effects af the Spirit's 
action are the creatíng of faith and the activation of love. In a passage 
which is classic Pau! lists the fruit of the Spirit, "Iove, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” # 

There were no dramatic controversies about the Spirit in the early 
church similar to those which called forth repeated attempts at credal 
definition in the case of the meaning of Jesus. The early creeds, includ: 
ing that called the Apostles’, were content with the simple affirmation 
that Christians believed in the Holy Spirit. After Nicea there were some 
who wished to deny to the Spirit the dignity which had been accorded 
the San, In response to them there was incorporated into the Nicene 
creed an article about the Spirit which appears in the form in which 
that creed is now spoken in many churches. Having affirmed belief in 
the Father and the Son, the statement continues with affirmation of faith 


in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son; Who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified; who spake by the prophets. 


Thus full divinity is accorded the Spirit. 

Christian affirmations about the Spirit have relevance for the vision 
We are considering at several important points; three will come before us, 
In the first place, the Spirit is connected with God's activity in history. 
Thus jt was in the Old Testament, and thus it continues in the New, 
‘The point is important, if only for reasons of usage. In the literature and 
Philosophy: of the West the word spirit has been frequently associated 
with an ethereal reality, exercising gentle force; in the Bible Spirit is 
active and mighty, though sometimes gentle too. Also in the West spirit 
has often been identified with timeless, spiritual substance, and con- 
trasted with matter. In the Bible Spirit is active, and sometimes uses 
material beings as its vehicles. In the New Testament the Spirit is as- 
sociated particularly with the historical events surrounding the life of 
Jesns, By the Spirit the meaning of his life is disclosed to his contempo- 
aries, and through the Spirit he becomes present to those who live after 
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tioned in this verse, first the slaying of Kukoor to protect 
Anubhuti and second, the bestowing of the bliss on Shri Rama. 


2 a gm fr sir Hl 

gedt wai mi N am aen 

ama iè aÂ fard ge gii 

wá wi A Es e A 

mii A et! N RAT. 

deer dia DA a Bree AT 

So ewe dri fA EAT 

ate ot aren ater Gv cue eri 

afer mi aeti png marfe 

gat qnr a Wim i At 

This a composition by Swami Ramadas. He has express- 

ed in the above lines the great satisfaction he received at the 
darshan of the devi. He mentions that Tulaja was his family 
deity, eulogises her as the one who always went to the rescue 
of her devotees when they were in distress and states that 
he was fortunate to be favoured by a darshan by the goddess, 


3o ded mw aren) ar Wo sei 
er qme ana die sema eni 
ge dehy wt Gi ves edi 
weg Wee wih yw are eat 
‘The above four lines come from the same pen, Here 
the Swami is addressing directly the devi and is asking her 
to raise the young kihg to greatness. He tells her that her 
fame had reached him but it pertained to deeds in the past 
and he wanted to see some concrete manifestation of the 
great power she wielded now, before his own eyes. 
4. — ait vH ase iÈ rr 
2. sep spen quar aW idi 
wo OT STD RU mé aerei 
ugar we ster eee ror dioit 
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him. It is by the Spirit that the redemptive action of Christ is carried on; 
the Spirit's work is part of the work of Christ of which we spoke in the 
preceding chapter. By the Spirit the disclosure of God in Christ becomes 
a disclosure to someone. Until this happens the disclosure i not complete. 

Further, the Spirit is connected in a special way with the church. Of 
this there will be oceasion to speak at another point, Here many of the 
controversies abont the Spirit have arisen, The church is human; yet it is 
à creation of the divine it. Hence there is. in a sense, a continuation. 
of the sort of divine activity which we have in Jesus. According to the 
language of early Christianity, there were two natures present in him, 
one divine, the other humum., The divine used the human as its instrument 
of self-disclosure. Now if the church is the continuation of the incarna- 
tion," similar language would seem appropriate for describing it. Again 
a reality with two natures—one divine, the other human-is the instm- 
ment of the divine self-disclosure. It is clear from the New Testament 
that the church is not à group of perfected people; it is human, yes, 
all-too-human, And yet it is connected with the divine; the Holy Spirit 
works in and through it. The Apostles’ Creed and those which follow it 
make certain affirmations about Cod. But they also make affirmations 
about some things that are human. They speak of Jesus, who was born, 
suffered, and died, They also speak of the Church, the communion of 
saints, For all its frailty the church is touched with the divine in such 
manner that it is regarded as an essential element in the faith of Chris- 
tians, This is due to its relation to the Spirit. 

A third aspect of the Spirit's work which is significant for the Christian 
vision brings us back to that which was discussed in the first section of 
this chapter, the arising of faith within the spirit of man. The Christian 
conviction is that faith is a creation of the Spirit. “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God." The 
initiative in redemption is with God: it is he who restores the world to 
himself. And he does so by making his love known to man in a way’ 
that brings about man's response. When man becomes aware of a trist- 
‘able Reality Ive is enabled to relinquish his faith in those not trustable, 
‘The repentance which goes with faith is thus also the Spirits doing. 
Faith makes penitence possible. Man cannot face the seriousness of sin 
without being assured of the possibility of forgiveness. God's love comes 
first, then the penitence which recognizes the sins which have separated 
‘man from that love. It is the experience of being loved that brings man's 
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the goddess up. The various rites such as 
naivedya etc, are said to be ready and as 
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spend arity wae seit it 
act ores eater | nett ddr mmi 


"wer aver dt win emer alter | 
denan R bma Bt mma 
aan gà ia creme feri 
dm e siirt aà afa sieri 
mft br dei ri emm 
This is a prayer sung in the early morning when waking 
ing the feet, 
ing for the devi 








to get up. 
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gore reri p 
wem veneti Tiew eer 
ae a wet è nET 


me aaa an qafe 
amr rrr afr seri | 
aa a faa aa aa we wfudra 
amem sehr ma e n 
Tr aer Ke wee sa t. 
This again is an arati sung by Ramadas. Here he ad- 


dresses her with various adjectives such as, the benefactor of 
the gods, the ocean of mercy, the destroyer of evil etc. 


6. 


gi oie ard gate iri 
Sree ae Ser Red 
eat on cod ee 
wü wd 
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sins before him and gives him the courage to face them, ‘To say these 
things about the divine action, however, is not to forget what hus already 
been said about the human. Grace and faith go together. 

In the Apostles’ creed four phrases ate closely joined; they belong 
together. In them Christians declare their faith in “the Holy Spirit, th 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sin 








3. THE NEW CREATURE 


"The action of God by which trust was aroused in the life of man was 
looked upon by the early Christians as a restoration of life to its primeval 
unity. The unification which looked toward tho future had its reference 
to the past also, Here again the close connection which Christians traced 
between redemption and creation was important. Early they came to 
speak of the Spirit who created trust as a person, and in asserting his 
full divinity they were tracing his acts to the everlasting God, Indeed, 
they said that he was that same Spirit which the opening chapter of 
the Bible had described as brooding over the waters before the creation 
of the world. They also, as we have seen, thought of God as he had 
been made known in Christ as a person. He, too, had existed before tle 
foundation of the world. He was, said the early Christians, that Word 
through which God spoke the world into being or the Wisdom by which 
he had planned it^ And the Cod to whom they were related by the 
Spirit, whose forgiving love had been made known in Christ, was "The 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” And yet there were not 
tree Gods; they were not polytheists, The word "person" which they 
used had to be qualified carefully so that no such interpretations could 
arise. There was "ever One God, world without end. '* 

‘The various intellectual problems connected with the doctrine of the 
Trinity need not, however, detain us here. It comes before us simply as 
one of the ways in which the early Christians expressed their convictions 
‘about the world and its meaning, those convictions which came togetlier 
in the Christian vision, They were convinced that forgiveness had brought 
them into right relationships with the Reality to whom they were finally 
responsible, the one who was the source of their being, the one who 
mattered most in all things. By acting toward the early Christians as their 
Redeemer, God had brought them to himself as their Creator. 
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art fare feat «eo sad 
à a aeni qa ered utu 
aà wuw EM fae 
Rr wTedt ate wager 
3H quf sor gee sre 
mete after set cetera) 
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This is the popular arati or prayer of the goddess, Here 
the devotee prays the devi to rescue him from the cycle of 
life and death, from the various calamities that befall him in 
this material world and to give him ultimate salvation, 
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They were also brought into a new relationship with the world which 
was his creation, All things in it could be recognized as good, to be 
received in gratitude. Theirs was not, however, any facile optimism. 
There were still many ambiguities in life; the world presented them 
swith hostilities and apparent evils, There were creatures who had rebelled 
against God and who had also stirred up troubles against his people. 
But Christians were persuaded, as Paul put it, “that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will 
be able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” ** 

Forgiveness also brought them back to the unity which was theirs by 
virtue of their origin. "If any man be in Christ.” said Paul, “he is 
new creature.” Man returns to that which was the creative intent for 
him. A new creature is a true creature, Those elements in him which 
had been perverted by his rebellion were restored, in a measure at least, 
and could receive their rightful expression. 

God's forgiving love had come in a way that did not destroy man's 
self-determination; it was not forced upon him. He could reject it-else 
it were not love. And yet when man responded to it, he discovered his 
selfhood in a new way. No longer need he be at enmity with himself, 
no longer need there be self-hatred, He was loved by the Eternal and 
man could be at peace with himself. His mind, then, might operate 
s measure of clarity it had not known before. The perversions and biases 
which were the product of his self-preoccupation need no longer infect 
his thinking, Secure in the center of his being, he could exercise the 
intellectual powers which Cod had placed in him in ways that were 
wholesome and normal. 

Forgiveness also released a love for others. So long as man was nol 
at peace with himself, he was unable to give himself to them. So long 
as he was not sure of being loved. he had to try desperately to love 
himself, He might in his efforts to do so try to obey the law which said 
that he must love his neighbor. A man might have done very fine things 
for others; but the motive of concern for them was lacking. Even the 
things he did for them were done to satisfy himself. With the assurance 
of love release from self-preoceupation could come. ‘The sociality which 
belonged to the created nature of man could express itself. Man could 
Jove his neighbor in reality, truly seeking the other's good. Thus there 
was a chain leading from God's love for him, through his trust ín Cod. 




















GANAGAPUR, 
DATTATREYA 


DarrATRYA is considered to be the incarnation of either 
Vishnu or the all powerful Trinity of Hindu mythology viz. 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh. The story of his birth and his 
life is to be found in various texts, Dattatreya is the son of 
the sage Atri and his wife Anasuya. The sage practised his 
penance in a severe manner and his power grew so much 
that ultimately flames began to emerge from his jatas. Brahma, 
Vishnu and Mahesh, greatly pleased at his tapa made their 
appearance before him and asked him as to what he desired. 
On his replying that he wanted nothing more than a son of 
divine powers, having the qualities or ‘gunas’ of all the three 
of them, they promised him that in the second part or yuga 
of the Vaivaswat manvantar, children would be born to him. 
who would be incarnations of themselves. Accordingly, in 
due course Anasuya gave birth to a number of children, the 
number being variously stated to be either ten or three. Any 
way, three of her children were the amshas or parts or part- 
incarnations of the three gods. The first son, Soma, was an 
avatar of Brahma, the second Datta that of Vishnu and the 
third Durvasa that of Shiva. In the best traditions of those 
days Atri devoted great attention to the education and train- 
ing of his sons, and soon all the three were proficient in 
various vidyas, branches of knowledge. Dattatreya, a chip of 
the old block, undertook a penance equal in severity with 
that of his father for the attainment of ‘true knowledge.’ 
He made the banks of the river Gomati his abode and after 
hundreds of years of tapa acquired satya-jnyana. He was now 
ready for the mission of his life. Here it is to be noted that 
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to his love for others. As one early Christian writer put it, “Faith fis] 
the beginning and love the end” of the Christian life” 

Man's creativity, then, could be both self-expression and communica 
tion. At peace with himself he could create with the intent to do some- 
thing for others at the same time as he was externalizing that which was 
within himself, In his total being there was peace. Man had a new center. 
for his life. Trust had brought him to a relation to Cod, himself, and 
others which was right because it was normal, It was natural because 
it was the expression of his very nature, 





4. THE LIMITATIONS THAT REMAIN 


“The love of God making its way into the life of man can, then, make 
of him a new creature; but be remains a creature. Therefore trist 
remains the appropriate way in which his relation to God is expressed. 
Man is still limited in wisdom, he is short of perfect moral strength, he 
is lacking in perfectness of devotion. Hence he cannot trust himself; be 
must live by faith, 

Further, the anxieties of man's creatural situation ever impel him 
toward trustlessness, He turns his faith again toward himself, toward. 
various objects about him. He finds the things of the world good and 
neglects the God who made them. The patterns of habit which have 
developed from faithlessness continue to exert their force in his life. As 
Christians have sometimes put it. the old nature survives along with 
the new-that is, the sinful nature continues to make itself felt in the 
life. In another time it was customary among some to speak of occasional 
lapses of Christians from the life of faith as backslidings. 

‘The faithlessness of others also affects the lives of those who know 
tle meaning of trust, Sometimes there is active opposition to the good 
‘on a grand scale, Emperors require worship, states become tyrannous, 
entrenched evil insists on its way. In various ways the brokenness of life 
asserts itself; the wholeness has not fully established itself. Hence, in 
the words of Paul, “we walk by faith, not by sight” = 

There is, therefore, a place for discipline in the Christian life. There 
will be occasion to speak of this at greater length in other contexts. It is 
enough to say here that the discipline cannot be such as to lead to self- 
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reliance. Then trst would be misplaced again. And yet, as some sensitive 
Christians have pointed out, itis possible for the very experience of faith 
to lead to a self-evaltation which brings about faith's denial? Here is 
a. Christian counterpart of the notion of hybris, of religious pride, which 
plays a great part ín Greek tragedy. The hero, thinking he is more than. 
human, commits an act which brings the proper vengeance of the gods 
down upon himself and others. So it may be with faith—faith which 
began as faith in God can turn into faith in oneself, The disciplines 
appropriate to faith are those which make the person open to the ever- 
forgiving love of God, 

‘The limitations which the creatural situation imposes upon men, how- 
ever; are not restrictions on the freedom of God, It has been the con 
tinuing conviction of Christians, as it was of the Hebrews before them, 
that God's redemptive and creative activity could not be bound. Hence 
every situation was one in which that activity could operate. The attitude 
of the prophets toward the fall of Jerusalem is a ease in point, Ezekiel, 
for example, saw the fall coming and gave his people no hope that it 
could be averted. Like other prophets he saw it as the act of God's right- 
cous judgment. But once the city had fallen he spoke words of encourage- 
ment to his people; he proclaimed hope. God who had judged his people 
would redeem them.? Paul, in a familiar passage, tells of a thorn in the 
Alesh which God had given him as a rebuke to his pride, He asked that 
it be removed. It was not. Instead, he was told by Cod, "My grace is 
sufficient for you, for my power is made perfect in weakness.” The 
history of Christianity is full of stories of people who tasted in full the 
bitterness that life can bring, but were able to trust God to bring some- 
thing creative and redemptive out of their sufferings. They reminded 
themselves of the death of a rejected man on a cross whose sorrows, they 
believed, had been used by God for the redemption of his world. 








5. FULFILLMENT 


Nowhere are the limitations of our finitude more baffling than in our 
confrontation with our own death and with questions about the end of 
the world and of human history. Here “we see through a glass, darkly.” * 
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Datta is represented as the amshavatar, a partial incarnation 
of Vishnu alone and not of all the three gods of the Trinity. 

There is angther story of how Atri and Anasuya got 
Datta, Atri was a great tapasvin. The power of his tapa was 
great and it increased as each day passed, to the great dis- 
comfort of the gods. There was the great danger that Atri 
might dislodge them from their positions if he chose to do 
so, The tapobala of Anasuya, his wife was equally great, She 
understood and practised the principles of dharma as few 
others did. The couple was thus likely to be a formidable rival 
to the gods and hence Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh got 
together. If some defect could be found out in the behaviout 
of the two, or if some situation could be contrived where 
the couple or either of them would be made to behave in 
contradiction of dharma, all the great punya accumulated 
by them would be set at naught, After long deliberation 
the trio decided upon a stratagem. 

‘One fine morning, while the sage had gone to the river 
to take his bath and perform the morning rituals, the threo 
disguised themselves as Brahmins and went to Atri’s ashram, 
They announced that they were atithis or guests, Anasuya 
welcomed them, offered them water (padya) and seat 
(asana) and worshipped them, showing full respect to these 
learned brabmins. Then according to the prevalent custom 
she inquired as to what service she could render them. The 
atithis were waiting for this very question and pounced upon 
the opportunity. They told her that they were hungry, had 
heard that she was capable of giving them 'ichchhabhojan— 
any food desired for—and would appreciate a delicious meal. 
However, they would accept it on one condition, There was 
a visible pause. The condition was not mentioned imme- 
ately. Anasuya implored them not to hesitate and speak 
out whatever they desired. Well—the food would be ac- 
cepted only if it was served by Anasuya without having her 
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Some Christians have spoken of these matters with great confidence: 
elaborate charts have been prepared purporting to disclose thi succession 
of events leading to the consummation of all things. Many theologians 
who have been unwilling to set down divine time tables have, neverthe- 
less, set forth opinions of a very definite sort about conditions beyond 
the grave. But thinkers of our time are, for the most part, rather reticent 
about such matters. They may affirm their faith, but hold that all that 
they say must be understood as symbolic. Here the trust nf which we 
have been speaking throughout this chapter seems the appropriate at- 
titude. To God can be entrusted our living and our dying, though we 
cannot know just how he will care for us. 

For all this, the matter is of prime importance, even for present living. 
At the close of his classic treatment of resurrection in the fifteenth chup- 
ter of First Corinthians Paul writes in a very practical manner of the 
implications of what he has said for the conduct of the Christian: 





‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that in the Lord your 
labor is not ín vainz* 


The early Christians were looking toward the end of things. Jesus who 
had recently left them was to return; then there would be judgment, and. 
God's kingdom of love and righteousness would be established. Waiting 
for it some of them sold their possessions to join with others in a life 
‘of worship and mutual concern that would soon be over. Looking toward. 
it they celebrated the supper in which they “shew the Lord's death till 
he come."2" And in the confident expectation of his imminent return 
they endured persecution and painful death, The end-time had begun; 
the kingdom was already partly present. Soon it would arrive in its 
fullness, 

‘The Old Testament which they made their own contained some refer- 
ences which confirmed their faith, Mast of that book, however, was 
rather indifferent to things which lay beyond this earth. Perhaps the 
prevalence of cults of the dead among the Canaanites in Palestine led 
Israelites to disregard such things: The ward which is sometimes trans- 
lated “hell” in alder versions of the Bible should not be taken to mean 
what Christians have traditionally meant by the term. Better is the simple 
transliteration of the Hebrew, “Sheol,” as it is given in most modern 
translations. It refers to a shadowy existence at best; little joy is there, 
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After death there is little to look forward to. The Hebrew concern for 
life in history and for God's redemptive actions in it left them little 
energy for speculations about what might lie beyond. At a few points 
the Old Testament does break forth into confident hope. 

The New Testament speaks with confidence, but with little attempt 
at explicit statement. The book of the Revelation is full of mysterious 
pictures of the end time; much of what it says about human history can. 
be referred to events near the tum of the first century. 

The early creeds expressed the conviction of the New ‘Testament 
Christians concerning the return of Jesus, He was looked for “to judge 
the living and the dead.” How literally these words are to be taken has 
been a matter on which Christians have differed. At the least, they point 
to the conviction that the redemptive love which was disclosed in Jesus 
is the standard by which men are ultimately judged, 

‘The Apostles’ Creed also speaks of belief in "the resurrection of the 
body and the life everlasting,” Here there is definite concern to set forth 
that which distinguishes Christian faith from alternative points of view. 
‘There is repudiation of the vision of the world which the early Christians 
encountered in Gnosticism. Man was no being whose good soul was 
imprisoned in an evil body; whose redemption was release of that soul 
He was a creature good in his totality; and the redemptive concer of 
God included his whole being. The salvation of his soul was not enough, 
Perhaps the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians should be noted in 
connection with the conviction of the creed. Paul is firmly convinced of 
the resurrection of the body. But he also holds that the body that is 
to be raised is not the same as that which is sown. God will give a body. 
as pleases him, he says?” What kind of body might be appropriate for 
heavenly life Paul does not attempt to say. Here trust is sufficient; 
it does not pretend to be sight. 

A term which does not appear in tlie creed is of such constant recur- 
rence in Christian thought about the end that some attention must be 
given to it, The words “Kingdom of God" have been used since the very 
beginnings of the church, and before that, to point to what God will 
bring about. It has referred, for the most part, to the manner in which 
God will bring to pass the consummation of human history. It has 
stressed the social dimension of redemption, Views of its relation to 
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history have been various. Some have thought of it, as we have seen, as 
the end of the evolutionary process, 


One far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Others have held that the world would grow progressively worse until 
God would break in, destroy his enemies, and set np his kingdom, 
Others have held a so-called “dialectical” view: the kingdom stands for 
that which God will bring about at the end of history, taking up into 
itself all that is good and eliminating all that should not be. Thus the 
kingdom is both the redemption of and the judgment upon human 
history.” 

While Christians have agreed in affirming their faith in the fulfillment 
of God's redemptive purposes, they have held a variety of opinions about 
the fate of individuals. Some have held that what has been said in the 
tradition about the survival of bodily death and the end of human history 
must be taken metaphorically, It is a symbol pointing to the character 
of God's creative and redemptive actions in the present. It is of the 
greatest significance, for it points to an ultimate meaning for human 
life and history. For the most part, however, Christians have held that 
there was some more tangible meaning in the affirmations which have 
been made. Some have held that only those who have made explicit 
profession of faith in Christ or in some prescribed set of doctrines to- 
gether with those Old Testament characters who longed for the Messiah 
would enjoy a blissful existence forever. The holiness anc righteousness 
of God in reaction to the seriousness of sin made it necessary that all 
others endure everlasting torment. Others have softened the position 
somewhat by including among the believers in Christ all those who 
shared his spirit no matter where or when they may have lived. Some 
have held that for certain people there was a period of purging beyond 
this life when they underwent such disciplines as would prepare them 
to be the kind of people who would be capable of enjoying the bliss of 
fellowship with God. 

Recurrent in the history of the church has been another view; it ap- 
peared in the writings of a thinker named Origen in the beginning of 
the third century and has been held by some ever since. It holds that the 
love of God must eventually prevail over all men, that his redemption 
cannot be limited, His true enemies are also those of mankínd-sin, 
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hatred, suffering, sorrow, and. death. These he will overcome and: bring. 
to himself all those who have been hurt by them. Some words of the 
New Testament appear to support such a view, “In Christ,” wrote Paul, 
“shall all be made alive.” Tts opponents usually point out that it does 
not take seriously the awfulness of sin ar the dignity of the divine 
majesty. 

In much that has been said and is said about the life to come 
there seem to be notions that are at variance with the Christian vision 
in its totality, That vision attributes redemption to God, but often heaven 
is spoken of as if it were the reward for human goodness. That vision 
speaks of a motive of love whieh should Row through all human action; 
Jut fear of hell and desire for heavenly pleasure are sometimes presented 
as motives of a purely selfish sort. Here as scarcely anywhere else in 
Christian thought and action, it seems, is there a tendency to separate 
What is said from its context in the totality of the Christian outlook. 

Perhaps, then, a concluding word might paint to those elements of 
the Christian vision which should be remembered in all that is said on 
the subject of the life everlasting, Thus we might bring into review 
some of those matters which we have been treating. 





God's creation is good, and in his redemption he brings to fulfillment 
the good he has begun, 

God acts in history, and in his redemption he brings that action to 
completion. 

Man is a totality, and God's redemptive purpose includes his whole 
being. 

‘Man is social, and in his redemption God will fulfil his life in society. 
Man has rebelled, and God's forgiveness is the basis of his happy re- 
Intionship with his creator, 

Mam is self-determining, and his redemption comes about as he finds 
true freedom in his love of God and his neighbor. 

Redemption is God's act into which man enters 






READINGS 
From the Bible 


l. The response of faith is central in many passages, as John 3, Romans 
3, 8; Galatians, Philippians, Habakkuk. — E 





72 1 Corinthians 15:22, 


Man Responds st 


2. Questions about death and new life are treated in 1 Corinthians 15, 


8, Pictures of the final actions of God are given in T Peter, Jude, and 
Revelation 21-22. 


From Historic Christianity 


L. Martin Luther, Clvistian Liberty, deseribes what man needs to bo 
redeemed from, what he is redeemed to, und the means by which he is 
redeemed. 

2. Dante, The Divine Comedy, “Paradiso,” celebrates the realization of 
redemption, 

3. Fyodor Dostoyevski, The Brothers Karamazov. "The Grand Inquisi- 
tor” points up the significance of love and freedom lor redemption. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Iy the nation thut man needs saving insulting to him? 

L Does the idea of predestination have any significance for today, or is it 
sheer nonsense? 

3. Should the phrase “the resurrection of the body" be dropped from creeds 
spoken in a contemporary church? 

4. Have the notions of heaven and hell been so ubusod that they should bo 
abolished? Is the idea of purgatory valid? 

5. Study an order for a funeral service or à musical setting of à Requiem Mass. 





THE ATTITUDES 








VI 


MAN AND 
NATURE 


William Temple, the late archbishop of Canterbury, once said that 
Christianity was “the most avowedly materialist of all the great re- 
ligions;" * 

"The response of many Christians to his statement is onc of immediate. 
denial. It is so obvious to them that religion in general and Christianity 
dn particular are matters of the spirit that to speak of them us material- 
istic: is a. contradiction in terms. When some of their fellow believers 
voice in the name of their faith opinions about economic or racial or 
political matters, they feel that the action is inappropriate. Religion for 
them has to do with spiritual and not with material things: 

Others might respond to the late Archbishop's statement~if they ever 
heard it—with  shmg of the shoulders, They, too, feel that religion 
is a spiritual thing. For this reason they have abandoned it. They are 
frankly preoccupied with the securing of material things or the satisfac 
tion of bodily wants, and they do not want to be placed under any 
restraints. The prevalence of their attitude in contemporary America is 





{Willian Temple, Nature, Mon and God (London: Macmillan & Ca, Lied, 
1940), p. 478. Reprinted by permission. 
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among the factors which have led a renowned sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, 
to speak of ours as “a sensate culture” = 

Both of the groups which have been described had their counterparts 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. The reasoning that lay behind 
their viewpoints was, in some cases, somewhat different, However, one 
of the central concems of early Christian writers and creed makers was 
to distinguish the Christian message from their points of view. And it is 
just here that some of our contemporaries feel that a recovery of historic 
Christianity is significant for our time. Cultural trends. reaching. back 
cover several centuries have separated us from a central attitude in primi- 
tive Christianity, that expressed in the words of William Temple: 

The attitude toward nature—this is our first concern as we move from 
the consideration of the Christian vision to the treatment of attitudes 
explicit in it. We are now to look at a second dimension of faith: the 
fundamental attitude that is reflected in the several relationships of lite 
"Things subhuman may well be divided into two classifications. Each of 
ws has a subhuman aspect, what we usually call our body, And around 
us are all sorts of things that do not behave in the ways we associate 
with distinctively buman actions. Some of these are material, in the 
common usage of the term; others are living beings, To all of these 
realities the terms nature and subhuman apply as they will be used here: 
‘They. refer to a realm of “things” which may be contrasted with the 
realm of history in which human decisions are of central significance. 








1. WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 


"There are some great passages in which the biblical writers have set 
forth in picturesque Fashion their convictions about creation, sin, and 
redemption. They have become literary classics, laying hold on the 
imaginations of men through the centuries and influencing their thought 
and feeling in subtle ways. It js significant Hat in many of these attention 
is accorded to nature, 

In the story of the six days with which the Old "Testament. begins, 
the creation—of sun and moon and stars, of land and sea, of birds and 
creeping things and beasts of the carth-is related with a repeated refrain 
making commentary on what has been described: “And God saw that it 
was good." * In the other creation story God makes dust from the earth, 
breathes into it a living soul, and makes it a man, 





= Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (Boston: Porter Sängent Publisher, 
1997), pn, 090. Used by persion, 
3 Genesis 1:10. 
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Man's first habitat is described as a garden of great beauty with plants 
responsive to the work of their caretaker. Eve is tempted by a subtle 
subhuiman, a serpent, who promises that she may be like God-k 
good and evil-if she disobeys the divine commandment. Involved in the 
temptation is the fact that her physical appetite cr. 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food. 
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The cow and the bear shall feed; 
their young shall lie down together; 

and the lion shall ext straw like the ox. 

‘The sucking child shall play over the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 

adder's den. 

They shall not hut or destroy 
in all my holy mountain; 

for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea. 


These passages give poetic expression to ideas which appear fre- 
quently on the pages of the Old Testament. The attitudes they express 
were reflected in the moral codes as well as the ritual observances of 
the Hebrews. Indeed, they helped to form the total character of their life, 

Much of what appears in the Old Testament concerning nature reflects 
the reaction of the Israelites to the religion prevalent in the land of 
Canaan when they came into it. We read often of the Baals and Ashtaroth 
which were worshipped in the land and tempted the Hebrews to forsake 
their ancestral faith. These were simply the local expressions of a form 
of religion that was widespread in the ancient world. Baal was the male, 
Astarte the female—together they represented the powers of fertility, It 
is not surprising that peoples who depended on the soil for their very 
life should have sought to keep on good terms with deities of the earth, 
"Throughout the Near East were variants of a myth of the deity who 
dies in the autumn, is mourned through the winter, and is revived by the 
efforts of another deity as the spring comes on. Connected with the 
myths were rites of imitative magic; sexual acts wero given ritual sig- 
nificance and were supposed to encourage the gods to give fertility to 
fields and animals. Prophetic voices among the Hebrews were raised in 
horror at the choice of fertility gods over the Lord who had. brought his 
people from Egypt and who had insisted em moral conduct in their 
relations with one another. However, the prophets did not deny the 
relation of God to nature; they proclaimed that the Lord who had worked 
redemptively in their history was also the giver of the goods of nature: 
he was the creator of the earth. The struggle between Baalism and the 
worship of Israels Lord reaches dramatic climax in the story of Elijah 
‘on Mount Carmel^ There it is established that the Baals do not control 
the falling of the rain. Israel's God is the Lord of nature as well as history. 

"Those who look to the Old Testament for poetic celebration of the 
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wonders of nature will find a few magnificent passages, but not many, 
‘The Hebrews were so deeply concerned about avoiding the preoccupi: 
tion with nature expressed in the worship of the gods of fertility that 
they did not often speak of the glories of the world, For the most part 
their poetry spoke of God's actions in human history, Here and there 
they expressed the thought that nature wa» good because it came from 
the hand of God; and yet they were ever reminded that he alone was 
worthy of worship. 

Attitudes expressed in the Now Testament are. similar to those we 
have encountered in the Old. Creation is assumed; occasionally it is 
stressed, as in the passage previously cited in which the writer, referring 
specifically to questions about food and marriage, insists that “everything 
created by God is good.” * 

Tn his epistle to the Romans Paul specifically connects Inmun sin with 
worship of the sul a way that suggests the reaction of th 
Hebrew prophets to Baalism, The world itself, Js such that it 
reflects the diving power: But men turned from the Creator and diverted 
their worship to “images resembling mortal man or birds ar animals or 
reptiles." Because of this, he goes on, “God gave them wp” to all sorts 
vof. vices." He lists many which were familiar in the world of his time. 
Paul connects moral depravity in part with man’s choosing the 
worship of nature in place of devotion to Creator, 

“The world itself, however. is not evil; to the open eye of good men 
it does speak of God. Paul reveals his profound sympathy with nature 
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on occasion. In another passage in the same epistle to the Romans he 
speaks of the eager longing of the whole creation for redemption. Now 
it is “subjected to futility,” it is “groaning in travail,” but eventually it 
“will be set free from its bondage to decay and obtain the glorions 
liberty of the children of God." * 

The gospels picture the Redeemer as a man with a genuine feeling 
for nature. Lilies and sparrows and lambs are in his stories, though he 
knows that men are of greater value. He is tempted to make a concem 
for bread of paramount importance for a moment of his life, but in his 
reply to the tempter he does not deny the importance of food: “Man 
shall not live by bread alone.” By contrast to stern and self-denying 
John the Baptist he appears to some of his contemporaries as a “glut- 
lonous" man and ^a wine-hibber." ?! His concern for the good of men's 
bodies is expressed in numerous acts of healing. 

"The final chapters of the New Testament are a vision of the fulfilment 
of redemption. The city of God comes down out of heaven. A river of 
life is there, and along its banks are trees whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. From its beginning to its end the Bible is sensitive to 
the world of nature. 








2. THE CONVICTION OF THE CREEDS 


The credal statements of the carly church were, as we have seen, 
developed, in part, by reason of the straggle with Gnosticism. A pivotal 
point in the quarrel was the very thing with which we are concerned 
in this chapter, Christians and Gnostics differed in their attitude to what 
we have called the sub-human or nature. It was specifically matter that 
the Gnostics would not admit as the creation of the supreme God. A good 
deity could not be contaminated by contact with an evil reality. 

The movement called Gnosticism was a complex one, and the in- 
Auences that went into its making were diverse. With most of these we 
are not concerned. However, ane of the influences which played. upon 
it has been of such great significance for the history of Christianity, as 
well as the entire cultural life of the West, that we must give it some 
attention. It is one which stemmed from Grevee. Again, we are not 
concerned to truce all Greek influences in the West; we are giving atten- 
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tion solely to one strand which received elassic expression in the writings 
of Plato, 

Two attitudes toward matter appear in his writings. They are closely 
related and sometimes morge into each other. Indeed, they are variations 
‘on a single theme. However, their implications are ín some instances 
quite diverse, Hence they need to be distinguished, 

‘According to the first attitude matter is in some real sense evil. It is, 
as Plato said, a many-headed monster which must be overcome by a 
tremendous struggle.! ‘The material drags man downward, imprisons 
him, keeps him from reaching his tme good; it must be actively resisted. 
t may be helpful to our understanding of this attitude if we treat it in 
terms of the triad of notions that we have used to describe the Christian 
vision: creation, sin, redemption, Mattar is that which resists creation 
amd must be overcome, In the case of man his creation ts in itself a fall. 
THis soul has come down from its true home to inhabit an alien body, 
its prison house. Redemption is release from the material. Hence Socrates 
can face death unafraid. Throughout his life. he says to his friends who 
Sorrow at this impending demise, he has been giving himself to the life 
Of the mind, seeking to free himself from the demands of his body. 
Now he is to be fully free." 

“The second attitude toward matter is one which regards it as neutral 
Sometimes resistant to. gond—here is contact with the preceding, view— 
it can be hrought under the sway of reason. Then it participates in some- 
thing that is, in a measure, good. In terms of the trad of ideas we have 
heen discussing, creation i the achievement of something tmily good as 
reason brings material things into a condition of harmony. In the dialogue 
called “The Timacus,” Plato describes the creation of the world as the 
Work of a craftsman who brings order to things by molding them in 
iccordance with eternal patterns, This is the attitude reflected in Greek 
sculpture where the perfection of the human form receives magnificent 
‘expression and in architecture where stone takes oh the shapes dictated 
by geometric genius. Sin is the resistance of matter to the harmonizing 
reason, redemption the overcoming of that resistance in thë achlevement 
Of harmony of line in aft, of harmony of action in fineness of moral 
conduct, of harmony of society in the ideal state, 

"The two attitudes cannot be sharply distinguished at all points. But 
the fact that Platonism expressed itself in both of them explains to some 
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extent its enduring influence. The optimism of the Renaissance looked 
to the Greeks for models of beauty of form, for that harmonizing of the 
material that would bring its potential goodness to reality. The pessimism 
of the days surrounding the emergence of early Christianity led many, 
including the Gnostics, to find in teaching derived from Plato a reason 
for looking with hostility upon the material world, 

To say that early Christians or their successors have reacted in flat 
denial or full acceptance of either or both of the attitudes. described 
would be to oversimplify the account of the way things have gone. 
Actually Christians have generally found themselves ín partial agreement 
and in partial disagreement with them, 

Early credal statements are clear reactions to certain elements in the 
Platonic attitudes which reflected themselves in Gnosticism. ‘The early 
Christians, as we have seen, stood firmly on the affirmation that the 
whole world was God's creation. Recalcitrant elements there might bo 
in the cosmos, but this was not because they were inherently evil. In 
spite of the fact that the creation story in Genesis speaks as if there were. 
something in existence before God created the heavens and the earth, 
early Christians insisted that it was essential to their faith to hold that 
God created from nothing. Since theologians enjoy using foreign terms, 
it is probubly just as well to become acquainted with one here. ‘The early 
Christians, they say, believed in Creatio ex nihilo, creation out of nothing 

Against the Gnostics the Christians further asserted that Jesus Christ 
“was born, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 
They said these words in part as a rejection of a view called "docetic;" 
which holds that the body of Jesus was simply an apparition. Christians. 
however, insisted that Jesus had a real body. This meant that a body 
was not in itself evil. and in having one the redeemer was not contam- 
inated. To be physical was not in itself to be sinful. 

‘The early Christians also affirmed their faith in “the resurrection of 
the body.” ‘They usually interpreted their words ina way that was similar 
to the outlook we have encountered in the apostle Paul, The body in 
the world to come, they felt, must differ somehow from that which we 
inhabit here. But redemption did not mean the release of a good soul 
from an evil body, And the fulfillment of life was held to be of such 
a character that the goodness of the material was not to be denied. 














3. A SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Tt may be helpful at this point to state rather simply the attitudes 
toward sub-human realities which are implicit in the Christian vision. 
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‘Thus we may bring into some sort of unity the various affirmations to 
which we have accorded attention. For purposes of convenience the 
word “thing” will be used in the statement; it is intended in a very broad: 
sense, to refer to actualities und forces of many kinds-food and drink, 
vex drives, vitalities of various sorts. The key idea in the statement is 
this: a thing can be a focal point, It can be a focal point for the creative 
action of God and for our apprehension of it. It can be a focal point in 
which sinful impulses may find a center. It can be a focal point through 
which the redemptive activity of God can operate, Let us look briefly: 
at each of these ideas. 

Because things ean be focal points for the creative activity of God, 
they can become occasions for the specifie apprehension of his goodness. 
Perhaps the most recurrent worship pattern within Christendom, some 
times continuing when other patterns have been abandoned, is the simple 
word of thanksgiving offered at the meal table, All creation is good, and 
created things can show forth their goodness in ways that appeal instantly 
to the imagination. However in their goodness they can be a specific 
focal point for the tension we have already noted, the tension of man 
living in à world made good. The very goodness of things tempts man 
to sin by neglecting the Creator who made the 

Preoccupation with things involves the rejection of redemptive Jove 
and defiance of the Creator, Failing to recognize the sacredness af the 
work of his hands, it offends his holiness. Perversion of the creature 
enses because man becomes like that he worships; to bow before the 
subliuman ís to experience the judgment of God in the dehumanization 
of man. And preoccupation with things finally leads to a trust in untrust- 
worthy objects. ‘Things have a fatal fascination because they can be 
manipulated and controlled; it is far more comforting to man to trast 
that which he can control than that to which he must give himself in 
trust, not knowing what the outcome will be. Preoccupation with things 
is bondage; and other things cannot release one from such bondage. 
The man bound by things may find himself moving from one idol to. 
another in a hopeless quest. 

Noglect of things is also sin against their Maker, Dante encountered. 
in one of the deeper levels of hell those who had done violence to God 
“by scorning nature and her bounty.” !* Here, again, is rejection of 
redemptive love und disregard of the Creator. No sanctity is seen in 
objects of nature, no tracing of the giver’s goodness is found in them. 
Such neglect fs often met with in the history of religion, because of the 
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sinful possibilities involved in preoccupation with them. But the very 
effort to find freedom results in bondage; Man is not released from the 
lure of things so long as he is forced to deny them. Indeed, things some- 
times take their vengeance upon him and bring him into deeper bondage; 
thus the pure spirituality of the Gnosties sometimes betrayed them into 
libertinism. Perversion of the creature results because he has to deny 
part of himself and of the world which is meant to sustain him, A purely 
spiritual man is never quite normal from the Christian point of view. 

‘things can be focal points for God's redemptive actions, however. 
‘The most dramatic symbols for this conviction are the waters of baptism, 
the bread and wine of the communion service, which have been intimately 
connected with Christian faith from its earliest days, 

Things are also part of the totality which is the object of God's redemp- 
tive concern. Men are not to be saved from them but with them. 








4. NATURE WITHIN US: THE BODY 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have heard Sigmund Freud 
and Kar] Marx bitterly attack Christianity, in no small measure because 
of its alleged neglect of concern for the body. Freud called attention to 
the imperious claims of sex, and he disparaged religion which counselled 
repressions which might lead to neuroses. Marx called attention to the 
need of men for food, for basal economic wants, and he assailed the 
churches for their indifference to men's bodily requirements and their 
disregard of the importance of the economic factor in human history. 
Religion which turned men’s attention solely to spiritual matters and to 
a world beyond this was, to him, “the opiate of the people.” ** 

Contemporary theologians are inclined to think that the charges made 
by Freud and Mars were partly true. They feel that during the nineteenth 
century attitudes had developed toward both sex and the significance of 
the economic factor in life which were out of character with the heritage 
of historic Christianity, The church had felt the influence of forces within 
the culture which had tended toward a devaluation of the body that 
was not authentically Christian, To some of these forces reference has 
already been made, and we can here note some of their effect upon 
the attitude toward the body, Where emphasis on reason had captured 
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men's religious imagination, the disparagement of the significance of 
vital forces in life and history was natural. Where religion became 
equated with morality, an attitude of legal prescription surrounded the 
entire area of bodily activity. Prudishness and self-righteousness were 
equated with religious rightness. A deep sense of the sanclity of the 
body itself was surrendered to a sense of the sacredness of moral codes, 
Where religion was primarily connected with religious experience, the 
place of the body was neglected. After all, it was what happened in the 
spiritual realm that was all important! 

If moder Christianity has sometimes yielded to forces which tended 
to undervalue the body, it has also had to resist forces which have over- 
valued it. The Renaissance brought with it a spirit which gloried in the 
physical. Sometimes this cast aside the Greek heritage with its counsel 
of prudence as well as the Christian with its ward concerning respon- 
sibility to God, Gargantua and Pantagruel are its propo 
hangs over the order they founded: "Do what you want. 
has seen a great people bowing down to gods of blood and soil, determin: 
ing ethical decisions on the basis of race, glorifying the vitulities of life. 

Historic Christianity disagrees with Freud and Mary as well as with 
those whom they criticized, with those who overvalue and those who 
undervalue the body. It sees the body as a focal point for God's creative. 
action, for man's rebellion, and for God's redeeming work. For it, the 
body is good because it is God's creation; it is a part of the totality which 
is man and is involved with him in all that he does, But its very goodness 
can make it a focal point of temptation. Man can sin by giving in to a 
body which wants what it wants when it wants it. He can also sin by dis- 
regarding the Fact that his body makes demands on him. He may court 
abnormality by seeking to be a purely “spiritual” being Redeemed he 
will know freedom from control by the body. He may suffer fearful pain, 
be the victim of an incurable disease, but live creatively and redemp- 
tively by the grace of God. And yet his very freedom from domination by 
the body is compatible with a positive attitude toward it. He can rightly 
concern himself that men become healthy and that they have enough to 
eat. He may be puzzled as he says in the ancient words of the creed, “I 
believe in the resurrection of the body,” but it can mean at least that the 
physical life participates in man's redemption here and now. Christian 
faith says to him, “If you belong to your body, you are enslaved to a 
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our faith has been misplaced, But your body can belong 
ind Christ is 


wrong mas 
to you, for ‘all things are yours, . . . and you are Christ 
God's!" 








5. NATURE AROUND US 


In its attitude toward nature western Christianity has not always re- 
flected the spirit of the words, “And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good." '* But the conviction contained in 
them has brought it back again and again to itself. That conviction has 
affected the entire spirit of Western culture. Perhaps there is no more 
winsome expression of it than that which is found in the life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi. As a young man he turned his back on the wealth that 
was his as the son of a prosperous merchant and announced his decision 
to be wed to lady poverty. In devotion to her he called nothing his own. 
The spirit of his life was put into a phrase he was heard to utter re 
peatedly during a night spent in prayer—"My God, My God." But his 
intense preoccupation with God did not lead him to despise God's crea- 
tures, The familiar verses of the Canticle to the Sun, which can be fom 
in any hymnal, remind ws of his friendship with brother sun and moon, 
wind and earth, and even brother death. His sermon to the birds is full 
of charm: 

















Much are you bound to God, birds, my sisters, and everywhere and. 
always must you praise him for the free Aight you everywhere have; 
for the double and triple covering, for the painted and decorated 
robe; for the food prepared without your labor; for rhe song taught 
you by the Creator . . 331 


If the birds were able ta understand, they were reminded of that attitude 
which is consonant with the Christian affirmation of creation: God's gifts 
are to be received with gratitude to the giver. 

Saint Francis lived within the context of the wholeness of historic 
Christianity. As the modern world moved away from a sense for that 
wholeness, it departed from some of the attitudes toward nature that 
belonged to it, And yet, even as it moved away, it brought with it parts 
from the earlier whole. 
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"The Christian affirmation that the world is good continued to exercise 
its influence over men’s imaginations. It was ín part the inspiration of 
poetry, art, and music which were sensitive to the significance of the 
Subhuman. But sometimes men divorced their appreciation of nature 
from its place in a total faith which included more. Sometimes in rather 
fierce fashion they deified nature itself; in Jove with its beauties and 
harmonies, or awed by its grandeurs they felt no need for deity beyond 
it. Often they made nature the clue to all reality, neglecting the line 
between the human and the subhmman. Thus God was a clockmaker 
who had wound up a mechanical universe; he was the force who moved 
within the stars and pressed the animals toward higher levels of life. 
That he was, as Christian faith asserted, the one who gave meaning to. 
personal decision. to man's intellectual and moral powers, to life in his- 
tory—this was obscured. That he revealed himself redemptively seemed. 
‘unimportant. Men needed no church, no companionship but nature's in 
their life with God. 

‘The Christian conviction that man was the summit of creation, that 
he was intended to subdue the world, also continued to influence men. 
in the modern world. In part it was the inspiration of a continuing sensi- 
tivity to the primacy of man over nature. And yet, detached from its 
historic rootages, it sometimes betrayed men into a disregard of their 
subhuman surroundings. Emphasis on the intellectual powers of man 
and upon the significance of civilization tended to make men indifferent 
to the natural surroundings in which they lived. A focusing of attention 
‘ow the importance of morality tended to give attention to relations with 
persons at the expense of relations with things, And yet, so far as there 
was a sense of reverence for the divine, some restraint was placed on man 
with reference to his treatment of things. Where that sense failed, the 
commandment to subdue the subhuman was perverted into the effort to 
exploit it, Things ceased to have any sacred quality whatever. Man simply 
used them; nature was plundered. 

‘Consideration of these currents of attitude yields us some understand- 
ing of the broad relationships between science and Christian faith. lt is 
important to note that the emergence of science occurred within a culture 
which was deeply imbued with the spirit of that faith. That Western 
culture also included attitudes inherited from the Greeks was, of course, 
also an important factor in its development. It is true, indeed, that science 
‘encountered an otherworldliness among many Christians, a suspicion of 
innovation, and a preoccupation with the miraculous that inhibited its 
growth. And yet the affirmation that this is a good world related to a 
dependable Reality was a tremendous force in its favor. Many of the 
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earliest scientists were tracing "the work of the six days" of creation, 
and they thought of their investigations as dedicated efforts, seeking to 
discover God's ways and make them known to men, A culture in which 
the world is regarded as evil, where only by flight from it can there be 
salvation, or one which designates matter as evil from which the good 
soul must be released is not likely to be hospitable to science. Some of 
the most significant attitudes which fostered the development of science 
came inte the culture of the West from its Hebraeo-Christian heritage. 

As a sense for the wholeness of that heritage began to weaken, atti- 
tudes toward nature which belonged to it lost their place within its 
^ Science responded to those currents of attitude which empha- 
sized parts of the Christian outlook and neglected others; it also con- 
tributed to the forces which were severing the ties of men with their 
religious heritage. At times there was a veritablo warfare between science 
and theology. The eighteenth century saw a prolonged struggle about 
the possibility of miracles and the nineteenth century witnessed a battle 
bout biological evolution. Perhaps of more significance than these, how- 
ever, were the tensions between science and religion that lay in the area 
of meanings. The amazing success of science in dealing with natural 
phenomena focused attention on these and encouraged men to think of 
them as giving the chie to the whale of reality. Thus the relations of suh- 
human realities were taken as a pattern for all sorts of relationships, 
and the distinctively human characteristics which had been so important 
for faith were regarded as unessential. Man. was regarded by many as 
a product of forces which determined bim with such completeness that 
to speak of any margin of self-determination seemed. nonsense. That 
there was anything in him which suggested a relationship to the divine 
was regarded as outworn superstition. Even where men did not carry 
their thoughts to conclusions as extreme as these, the importance of 
science was such that a religion of nature crowded out the concern of 
one which emphasized the significance of personal decision and historical 
existence. 

Tt may seem strange that the same science which seemed to. point 
men toward nature for their link with the divine should have contributed 
to the attitude which found no sacred depth in her, And yet this has 
happened. For some the very preoccupation with the quantitative aspect 
of things has lessened their appreciation of their qualitative properties 
Color, sound, and beauty have been relegated to a status having no es- 
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sential place in the world, Further, the sense of control over things 
which science has fostered has sometimes given men a sense of emanci- 
pation from control by God. The tools by which men have exploited 
nature have been put into their hands—often, surely, without such inten- 
tion—by the scientists, Modern machinery has facilitated the robbing of 
forests, the denuding of hillsides, the rending of rocks. 

‘And yet science may help remind men of the wholeness of their faith, 
and it has often done so. It has underlined the ancient conviction that 
the world is good; indeed, it helped to bring this conviction to the atten- 
tion of Christians who had neglected it. Nature responded to the probings 
of men by yielding treasures of beauty and wonder, The universe was 
seen to be greater and more awe-inspiring than men had dreamed. 
Science also called upon men for the utmost integrity of intellectual 
effort. It threw into relief that in man which sees the truth as something 
which must not be compromised, It also rebuked man’s pretensions, 
made him aware of his limitations, of the smallness of his knowing and 
his being. Reminding him that he must ever be ready to admit himself 
wrong in the light of new evidence, it would not allow him to take 
himself too seriously; all that he asserted must be open to the examina- 
tion and even the criticism of the world. And the same science that 
taught men to exploit the world taught them to conserve its treasures 
and enhance them, It brought deserts to blossom and showed men how 
to harbor the soil so that it could produce in abundance, It enlarged 
the ways in which a redemptive love for people in the wholeness of their 
heings could be expressed. Painstaking research disclosed the causes of 
diseases which men through the centuries had simply endured. Men's: 
expectations about health and life were revolutionized. 

“The advent of the atomic age pressed insistently for renewed thought 
about the relations of men and nature, of the significance of man’s con- 
trol of the subhuman, of his responsibilities with reference to his fellows, 
For many it called for a new consideration of the problems to which 
historic Christianity had ever directed their attention: of the meaning 
of tle world, of the significance of man. Christian faith sees man enter- 
ing a world of things already created and pronounced good, It sees him 
charged with solemn responsibility with reference to these things: they 
must not control him, and he must not exploit them, Lt sees his rebellion 
against his Maker reflected in his treatment of the world around him 
and in its response to him. It sees God's redemptive act transforming 
him and with him his attitude toward all of creation 

‘Though the vision of a redeemed nature appears in the Bible and 
has had a place in classical Christian theologies, it is hurd to say what 
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we can make of it ín our time. As we have noted elsewhere, the very 
fact that here and now we walk by faith and noL by sight makes us 
chary of offering pronouncements on matters beyond our sphere of expe- 
rience. But Christian faith is eternally haunted by the fact that the seer 
‘of Patmos saw more than a new heaven. His vision included a new 
earth, too. 


READINGS 


From the Bible 
1, Celebrations of the glories of nature can be found in Psalms 8, 19, 
33, 104 and in Job 38-40. 


2, "The affirmation of the goodness of nature is set forth throughout 
Genesis 1 and in I Timothy 4:15. 


3, The effects of sin on nature are described in Romans $:19-25. 





4, "The redemption of nature is pietured in Isaiah 11 and: Revelation 
2122, 


From Historie Christianity 
L The Little Flowers of Saint Francis contain numerous echoes of the 
Saint's utter dedication to God and of his appreciation of God's. world, 


2. Alfred, Lord Tennyson's "In Memoriam is a poetic revery of a nine- 
teenth century Christian secking assurance that nature is good. 


Gentiles, book IV, ch, 97, records his. 





3. Thomas Aquinas, Against th 
conception of redeemed nature. 
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FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Do science and religion deal with completely different subject matters? 

2 Is the question of miracles of any significance for contemporary Christianity? 

3. Study the sermon entitled ~ ‘Nature, also, Mourns for a Lost Good' " in Paul 
Tillich, Shaking of the Foundations (New York: Chatles Scribner's Sous, 
1950), pp. 76-87, 

A. Examine each of these sentences: Nature adds nothing, subtracts nothing, 
so far as faith is concerned- Christ is all. My most profound religious ex- 
periences have come from communing with mature, and | need nothing 
else for my faith. 

5. Leaf through a hymnal and note the hymns which speak most persuasively 
to you. Are they about nature? 





Vil 





RELATION 
TO HIMSELF 


In Goethe's Faust the hero at one point cries out in great bitterness 
that two souls dwell within his breast! Likewise in Plato's Phaedrus a 
description appears of the human spirit as a charioteer desperately seck- 
ing to control two horses intent on going in opposite directions? Thus 
the modern German poet, epitomizing in his hero some of the dominant 
moods of the Renaissance, sees his tragedy against the backdrop of a 
view of life which finds restlessness and eternal growth as good. Plato, 
om the other hand, the rational Greek, sees the soul seeking to find peace 
in the contemplation of eternal harmonies. Despite their differences, 
however, the poet and the philosopher see what many sensitive men 
have observed: that man is a being who has relations with himself, 
‘Therein lies the clue to much that is tragic and also the clue to much 
that is great in human nature. 








"Johann. Wolfgang Goethe, Faust, in the scene "Vor dem ‘Thon the passage js 
found in Philip Wayne's translation (Hanmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1949], p. 67. 

7 Plato, "Phaedrus," The Works of Plato, Benjamin Jowett, trans, (New York: "The 
Dial Press, nd) HI, 4301 
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‘Our own time has been peculiarly sensitive to man's relation to himself. 
People have heen intrigued by the title Man Against Himself? and 
have bought a book in which they expect to find a mirror of their own 
condition, and perhaps some help in speaking to it. Sell-hatred is a con- 
cept frequently met, And psychologists and pastors alike often deseribe 
the basie human problem as that of self-acceptance, 

When we turn to classical statements of historic Christianity to seek 
there the delineation of an attitude of man toward himself which is 
consonant with the Chris vision, we may be disappointed at first 
Little is said that explicitly deals with the matter, No credal formula- 
tion neatly sets the orthodox. view of Christians against the views of 
Gnosties, Arians, or Apollinarians, A quick run through a. concordance 
of the Bible for references to self turns up, for the most part, completely 
commonplace instances. Typical is David's word to Jonathan in First 
Samuel 20:5, "let me go that 1 may hide myself in the field." * 

A few passages, however, are significant. Job responds to the revela- 
tion of the greatness and glory of God in the familiar words, 


1 had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now my eye sees thee; 

therefore 1 despise myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes 




















Jesus utters the troublesome words, 


{f any man would come after me, let him deny himself and take up. 
his cross and follow me.® 


We may also be reminded of the words of Paul, 
1 do not do the good T want, but the evil I do not want is what 1 do? 


‘These passages are obviously Blled with meuning. And it does not re- 
quire much imagination to see that they are related closely to many 
matters of importance for the Christian vision and attitude, Though the 
Bible and the creeds say little explicitly about man’s relation to himself. 
they say a few words directly that are of great significance and they 
imply a great deal more. 





ci katt Menninger, Man aaunat Himself (Now York: Harcourt, Brace & Warid, Ine.. 
1956), 
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L. SPIRIT AND FLESH 


For all their différences, Goethe and Plato agree in their general view 
of the differences between the forces which seek to carry the human. 
spirit in divergent directions. They use the familiar analogy drawn from 
geometry to indicate their meaning. One force seeks to take the soul up, 
another tries to drag it down. The upward force is the spiritual; the 
downward is the physical. By contrast, Paul, in speaking of the two 
forces within him speaks of both of them by the pronoun of the first 
person. singular, “I do not do the good 1 want * One 1 accepts respon- 
sibility for what the other | does, feels guilt because of ib amd seeks 
forgiveness because of it. There are two forces within him, but they 
cannot be distinguished as the spiritual and the physical, Goethe and 
Plato on the one hand and Paul on the other agree thut a central problem 
in human life is constituted by man's ability to be related to himself, 
but they disagree about the way in which they view the relationship. 

‘The fact that the Christian writer does use the word “flesh” to refer 
to the impulses of one of his selves does complicate: matters; at first it 
appears that he is: simply in agreement with the Greek and modern 
writers, But a closer look at his vocabulary, and that of other Hebrew 
and Christian writers will, perhaps, help us to an understanding of his 
point of view. The words flesh and spirit require some clarification. 

Common sense observation discloses something that primitive men 
must have discovered long before history began: man has at least two 
aspects. Obviously lie has a body which is in a certain place. Almost as 
obviously he has another part by which he can dream of things distant, 
think of times long gone, imagine courses of action for the future. In 
some way this other part escapes some of the limitations which are 
imposed on the body. Some of the Grocks made a philosophy of the 
distinction we have noted. They identified the immaterial with the soul 
and found its center in the reason, And they said that the divine was 
immaterial and rational too. Hence, they traced a kinship between man's 
mind and the eternal. The body was time and space bound, and, as we 
liave seen, constituted a problem for the soul. The two horses of Plato's 
charioteer were the divergent farces of body and spirit. The divine reality 
by its goodness sought to attract the divine in man to itself, but the 
body acted as a recalcitrant or even a hostile force. ‘Thus from this point 
of view man against himself was defined as body against mind. 











* Ibid. 
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Biblical and Christian writers sometimes express themselves in a way 
that reflects the common-sense observation we have pointed out, Thus 
man is first formed from dust; then God breathes into his nostrils the 
breath of life and he becomes a living soul" In a passage that may well 
reflect Greek influences as well as the Genesis story the book of Eo- 
clesiastes speaks of what takes place at death: "the dust returns to tlie 
earth as it was, and the spirit returns to Cod who gave it; '* 

More often, however, Biblical writers and those who reflect their views 
use the terms spirit and flesh in a rather different way. Here the contrast. 
is between the divine and the human. The very parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry becomes a vehicle for its expression in a couplet from the prophet 
Isaiah: 


‘The Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses are fesh, and not spirit" 





Flesh is the whole sphere of human and earthly realities, spirit the sphere 
of divine actuality, Within man there is a corresponding distinction: in 
him spirit is that which is responsive to God, flesh is that which is simply 
human and weak or that which is actively hostile to God. And yet spirit 
and flesh are not distinguishable parts of him, as if he were a composite 
creature, A look at some words of Paul in his letter to the Galatians may 
help us to understand the matter more clearly. He begins with a sentence 
which by itself could easily be taken for a bit of Greek philosophy, 


‘Walk by the Spirit, and do not gratify the desires of the flesh, For 


the desires of the flesh are against the Spirit, and the desires of the 
Spirit are against the flesh; for these are opposed to each other. 


As he goes on, however, we can see that Spirit and flesh cannot be 
defined as mind and body: 





the works of the Resh are plain: immorality, impurity, licentiousness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmity, strife, jealousy, anger, selfishness, dissen- 
sion, party spirit, envy, drunkenness, carousing, and the like! 





A few of these are expressions of bodily impulses, and any Greek would 
regard them as “desires of the flesh.” But it is hard to see how idolatry, 
party spirit, and envy can be put into this category; these will be called 
"Heshily" only by a person who understands the word "spiritual" ín a 





Y Genesis 2:7, 
16 Ecclesiastes 12:7, 
11 baiab 31:3. 


#8 Galatians 5-19. 
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special sense. And Paul does so. A clue to his understanding can be 
gained from the list of the fruits of the Spirit which he contrasts with 
the works of the flesh: 

Tove, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 

faithfulness, gentleness, self-control!" 


‘These are not simply rational; they spring, as Paul views life, as gifts 
of the free love of God making its way into human life against the forces 
which oppose it. From the point of view of this contrast man against 
himself is either the part responsive to God seeking mastery over his 
other self, or the part that rebels against God trying to secure mastery 
over the other part of him. Hence Paul identifies himself with the I who. 
does the things his other 1 does not approve; and he identifies himself, 
too, with the I which passes judgment on the acts of the other, 
Sometimes the two usages of flesh and spirit coincide. The reason for 
this has been noted in the preceding chapter: the body can be a focal 
point for sinful impulses. Here is a reason for the element of truth 
Christian writers have often seen in the Greek point of views it is also 
the reason for a feeling on the part of some that the Christian viewpoint 
sees more deeply into human life than does the Greek, From the point 
‘of view of Christian faith the sins of the body are never simply bodily; 
they are also spiritual, The self is involved in them. When a man's body 
sins, he sins; no sin can be described as simply “carnal.” Hence the 
horror of Paul at the thought of a man's going to a house of prostitution: 
Do you not know that your bodies are members of Christ? Shall 1 there- 
fore take the members of Christ and make them. members of a pros- 
titute? Never! Do you not know that he who joins himself to a prosti- 
tute becomes one body with ler? For, as it is written, "the two shall 
become one.” 


The converse, however, is also true. So intimately is body connected with 
spirit that à man's relation with God is a total relationship. "He who is 
united to the Lord becomes one spirit witli him." !* A man's body may 
become a focal point for that in him which is at enmity against God; it 
can be flesh in the religious sense. It can also be part of that which is at 
one with the Lord; it can be spirit in this sense. An early Christian writer 
saw the point involved in the dual conceptions of flesh and spirit as he 
wrote to some of his friends, “even what you do in the flesh is spiritual.” !* 








M Galatians 5:22 

151 Corinthians 6: 158. 

W fgnathis, “To the Ephesians” (8:2), The Apostolic Fathors, Edgar J. Goods 
speed. trans. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850), p. 209. Reprinted by: permission, 
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2. MAN AGAINST HIMSELF 


"The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh.” "" 
Here, Greek and Christian agree, is a statement of the source of life's 
anguish. But the Christian is likely to read the statement differently from 
the way in which the Greek does for reasons we have seen. He finds the 
anguish of life in man’s action against himself, Here is but another ex- 
pression of a Christian conviction, already noted, that man's deepest 
difficulty is to be defined as sin. To that notion a chapter has already 
been devoted. Its several aspects take on new significance, however, 
when they are viewed in relation to the problem of man’s relation to 
himself. Some ways in which Christians have spoken of sin receive clarifi- 
cation also from such a view. 

It should be remembered that Christians have seen man's sinfulness 
expressing itself in two basic ways which at first appear to be opposite 
to each other. Man may rebel against the Creator, break his law, reject 
his love—thus he sins against God in the fist way. He may, however, try 
to live by his own resources, seek to save himself-then he sins i the 
second way. Because of this duality in the ways of sinning there í$ 
difficalty in keeping clarity about the meaning of certain words. From 
one point of view Christians have often expressed themselves in agree 
ment with what Grecks and others have held: there is a higher aspect 
of human nature, related in some way to reason and conscience. This 
aspect of man is in a peculiar way capable of responsiveness to God. 
Hence it may he spoken of as the spirit of man. Thus the apostle Paul 
writes in one place that “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God." * But Christians have been sensitive 
to the fact that the very possession of a higher part may give man the 
illusion that by it he may save himself. Then what ought to be spirit 
becomes, in the religious sense, flesh; that which could be higher becomes 
lower. And the most dreadful sins which Christianity names are often 
those connected with the assertion of man’s highest powers. Thence 
arise the insufferable acts of self-righteousness which render him insensi- 
tive to others, the intellectual self-deceptions which make him blind to 
the evil he does, and the religions pride which hides his own sin from 
him, With this caution about the terms “higher” and “lower” in our 
minds, we may tum now to a consideration of sin in its several aspects- 








iMatians 5:17, K].V. 
1 Romans 8:18, KV 
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Man's rebellion against lis Creator is at the same time a rebellion 
against himself. It is a betrayal of his true nature, and Christians have 
generally agreed that he is aware of this fact. Often the manner of 
speaking of his rebellion has been in terms of the notions of law and 
conscience. Man as a sinner is man as a lawbreaker, and yet ín con: 
science he is aware that the law he breaks is right and fust. Paul wrote, 
*1 delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I see in my members 
another law at war with the law of my mind and making me captive 
to the law of sin which dwells im my members. "^ About the content 
of the law to which reference is made in this connection Christians have 
differed, as well as about the capacity of mun to define it, Some have 
felt that law in the most general sense is that which human reason 
recognizes as just; that which is given in some specific code, the Ten 
Commandments, or something else. The point on which they agree, for 
the most part, is on the matter of man's failure to live up to that which 
he himself approves as good. This is the law for him, and his awareness 
of it is a reflection of his basic relation to the God who made him. 

His sinful attempt to find inward unity by dealing with it himself 
often takes the form of defining it in a rather limited way so that he 
feels that he lives up to it. He may also, of course, constantly choose 
‘courses of action which dull his conscience to the point where it no 
longer condemns him no matter what be does. Thus in the Tempest, 
when Antonio suggests the murder of Sebastian's brother, the latter 
interposes: 





But, for your conscience. 
To which Antonio answers: 
Ay, sir; where lies thut? IE "twere a Kibe, 
"would put me to my slipper: But I feel not 
‘This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 
That stand "twist me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt, ere they malest! * 


One may also try to get conscience on the side of his sinful self by 
rationalizing his own actions—as some moderns would put the matter: 
giving the wrong reasons for what he does. He may also discover that 
the Keeping of tle law of conscience as he knows it, or living by reason 
and justice, of abiding by some set of customary religious regulations 
leaves him with a sense of emptiness or frustration, Here, perhaps, is 





JV Romans 7:291, 
20 Willinm Shakespeare. “The Tempest,” Act 11, Se. 1, Works, p. V5. 
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to be found the explanation for those passages in the writings of the 
apostle Paul in which he speaks of himself as being, according to the 
Jaw, blameless; In many ways, Christians have pointed out, man seeks 
to come ta terms with a law which is written deep into his being as a 
creature of God. 

He may, of course, come to the discovery of a deeper law, that which 
is bound up with the redemptive character of God. This has within it 
dimensions that are not envisioned by a viewpoint which makes justice 
nd conscience ultimate, A gift has been given in which a demand is 
recognized, Man is called upon to love both his God and his neighbor in 
a self-abancloning way, As man becomes aware of this aw, deeper levels 
of self-divicledness are disclosed, for close to love is its opposite hatred. 
A scholar who has delved deep into the life story of Martin Luther tells 
us that at one point in his development he was oppressed by a deep 
sense of his own inability to love as the faith told him he should, As 
he continued his efforts he came finally to the point where he hated 
the God who called upon him for lovet Paul looked back on the law 
which he had kept blamelessly and blamed it for leading him to the 
rejection of Christ and to persecution of his church The deeper law 
would never have so betrayed him; that Jaw he knew in Christ, but it 
had also been known in his Hebrew heritage, It had told men that they 
must not covet; when that law came Paul died. And yet to it he gave 
assent, Hence arose that war within himself at its deepest level; here 
was the root of self-hatred.. 

‘The man who rejects the divine gift may seek elsewhere to find the 
love which his spirit requires. He may try to find the love he needs 
within himself; then he is betrayed into a self-preoceupation which is 
often erronconsly mistaken for genuine self-love. He may also make 
inordinate claims on the love and devotion of others, attempting to secure 
from them the love he denies to himself. He may also reject tho demand 
which accompanies the divine gift. In various ways: he seeks to diminish 
its scope, "After all" he may say when he is confronted with the com- 
mandment of. Jesus, "I am only human, and God doesn't really expect 
anything like this of me!” Against Jesus’ explicit words is the tendency 
to apply the commandment of love only to friends and family, to place 
the unloved and the unlovable outside the circle of concern. He may 
attempt ta sentimentalize or, indeed, even to trivialize the redemptive 























21 Philippians 34. 
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love of God himself: “God will forgive,” said Voltaire, “it’s his business,” 2" 

To speak so is, of course, not simply a rejection of redemptive love: 
it is Blasphemy, violation of the holy. As we have seen, sin so conceived 
is seldom if ever encountered in its purity in Hebrew or Christian 
thought; ít is rather a quality of sin; it is that which is connected with 
the sense of guilt in the religious sense. The person who ix guilty feels 
that it is he himself who has sinned; hence he must accept responsibility 
for his action. But he assents to the judgment that his action has been 
sinful. Thus Paul says that his mind assents to the affirmation that the 
law is “holy” as well as good.:* The self-dividedness which response to 
the presence of the Holy evokes in man is probably nowhere so clearly 
stated as in the quotation from the book of Job which has already been 
introduced, 








Now my eye aces 
therefore T. despise. myself it 


The attempt to bring unity to the self while recognizing the reality of 
the Holy has most often expressed itself within the area we normally 
call religion. It ig that fact which has aroused a constant skepticism about 
religion on the part of Christian writers. Sometimes in elaborate ritwal 
mon seek to manipulate the divine and convince themselves that they 
ate at peace with him. In other instances people who profess to despise 
liturgies find their ‘own ways of dealing with guilt in manners which 
are really ritual in character though they do not recognize them as such. 
There are those who make contributions large or small to religious pur- 
poses, who devote hours to the service of the church, who do all sorts 
of religious deeds in order to try to bring the holy to term with them, 
and to make it possible for them to live with themselves. 

‘To be at enmity with himself-this is one way of speaking of the 
perversion of the creature. His unity has been broken; no self-determina- 
tion ín the full sense can be his, for two selves seek to determine him and 
neither wholly succeeds, His creativity is inhibited, for that which would 
create is hampered by that which disturbs him, or his potential creative- 
moss turns to destructiveness, Of his sociality the next chapter will speak: 
here it should be pointed out at least, however, that he who finds it hard 
to love himself may find it impossible to love anyone else. Man's reason 
either condemns him as it traces a justice by which he does not live, 
or it becomes the servant of his lower self trying to find him plausible 








5i Quoted by Emil Bronner in The Mediator, p. 447 
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excuses for not doing what be ought. All aspects of his life are affected 
by his dividedness. 

So deep is his plight that his situation becomes one of bondage. As 
we hive seen, he seeks in various ways to come to terms with himself 
but each of these simply reveals the impossibility of his ittempts, The 

erms Christian writers have used to speak of that which binds man 
h m many; they have given variant expressions to a single con- 
Vietion. We cannot understand what Paul means by the term "flesh," 
unless we take into account that for him it was an objective power. It 
had him in its grip; and yet he was responsible for its hold upon him. 
‘The word “sin” as Paul uses it also has reference to a veritabl power, 
as do other terms like "death." Sometimes with Paul and in the history 
of Christianity the forces which work in man against God are grouped 
together as particular manifestations of a kingdom of evil with a ruler. 
the Devil or Sata ves of à peculiarly virulent sort in which 
t servant of Satan, a demon, actually possesses a person. But even when 
such terms are not used, the hold of sin on the life of man, the vigor 
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of the self which resists the Spirit, is described in terms of an unbreak- 
able bondage. So does it take possession of a man that he may be said 
to have “an evil nature” whieh has been superimposed upon the good 
nature which is his by reason of his creation by God. 

Man’s bondage is the worse because it does not seem to rob him of 
his awareness that he ought to be free. Hence he struggles against him- 
self. And yet, as we have seen, attempts to set himself free always: 
tum out to be efforts of his lower self; they are compromises which 
do not take into full account the stature of spirit. He may, of course, 
give up the struggle. Then he becomes less than à man. Then he is 
delivered to despair. 





3. GOD, MAN, AND SELF 


In terms of the attitude we are examining in this chapter we might 
call despair the experience of radical self-condemnation, ‘The despairing 
‘man recognizes that he has sinned and that his own resources for dealing 
With his sin are inadequate and futile. Christian faith has recognized 
this; in answer it has echoed a word from the First Epistle of John, 
“We shall know that we are of the truth, and reassure our hearts before 
ever our hearts condemn us; for God is greater than our 
Man, finding it impossible within his own resources to forgive 
himself, has been able to do so because of the assurance that he is for- 
given by God. 

The despair is appropriato, however; for self-forgiveness is n0 easy 
matter, But Christians have been convinced that forgiveness by God is 
no casy matter either. As we have seen, they point to the cross of Christ 
as the evidence that God takes sin even more seriously than man does 
—or even can. There the forgiveness of God has been made known in 
its utter self-abundoning fullness, 

Christians have been convinced, too, that there are links between 
God's decisive redemptive act and their own lives, Some have found 
them peculiarly in the Scriptures. Thus Luther once remarked that wh 
the devil condemned him, he turned to the Bible.** In some liturgical 
services the minister reads "comfortable words" ?* to assure the people 
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that their plea for pardon has been heard, Some Christians have found 
a link between Christ and their own lives in the words of ministers or 
priests, believing that Jesus spoke to the apostles and their successors 
when he told them that whosoever sins they remitted would be remitted. 
Still others, or even the same ones under other circumstances, find in 
the words and actions of friends, parents, or counsellors the objective 
reality which brings the forgiveness of God to them. Others seem to find 
an assurance in the depths of their own beings when these are respon- 
sive to the promptings of God. 

Whatever the specific link may be between God's action and man's 
situntion, Christians have usually agreed that there was same specific 
work of the Spirit which made the redemptive love of God actual in 
the life of the believer. But this work had its active human counterpart 
in a response of man: The puzzle of the divine and the human, which 
we have noted before, is present here, It may be stated thus, in the 
words of Paul Tillich: that a man ix "accepted in spito of being un- 
acceptuble" and accepts his acceptance.” The terms we are using in this 
chapter are these: man forgives himself as God forgives him, The human 
forgiveness is predicated on the divine; the divine forgiveness is actual- 
ized in the human. 

















4. MAN AT ONE WITH HIMSELF. 


We come now to a point on which Christians honestly differ. No credal 
statements nor clear pronouncements of scripture settle the issue. Chris- 
tians give different answers to thè question, “Is it proper for a Christian 
to love himself?" Some, careful to note the difference between right and 
wrong self-love, affirm that it is. Thus Bernard traces the development 
of love in the life of the person from the stage at which he loves himself 
first and even loves God for his own sake to the point where he loves 
God first and then himself for God's sake.?! Others feel that so prone is 
the person to inordinate self-love that to allow him to foel that a certain 
amount of it is right will betray him into allowing himself too much. 
After all, Jesus counselled a man to “hate himself,” to “deny himself,” 
and said that he who seeks his own soul must inevitably lose W3 Fur- 





9» Paul Tilich, The Courage to Be (Now Haven: Yale University Press, 1053), p- 
164, Used by permission. 

"Saint Bernard, On Loving God, William. H. vun. Allen, tram. (South Waless 
Caldey Abhey, 199), pp. 51-67, 
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ther, self-love is so often a pathological compensation for self-hatred, 
that to encourage it at all seems to be courting trouble, 

If the term “self-love” is to be used, clearly it must be employed with 
great care and clarity; often other terms will bring out the desired 
meaning better in specific contexts. However, this is certainly obvious: 
some terms must be used to express the Christian conviction that a work 
‘of God goes on in the human life such that man is brought into right 
relations with himself, and that his self-hatred and self-condemnation. 
are overcome. Here as elsewhere the work of God does not cancel out 
the self-determination of man; God acts and because he acts man is able 
to act, Because of God's love in redemption man is able to overcome 
his selfchatred; he accepts God's love of him. He makes this love his 
own, Many in our time speak of this action as “self-acceptance.” Having 
confronted God's redemptive love man comes to a new apprehension 
‘of God's creative action as also an act of love. Man recognizes himself 
as a creature, precious to God in his own uniqueness. 1t should be clear 
from what has been said, however, that selfaffirmation might lead to 
sell-trust, and the redemptive relationship to. God. would then be lost. 
Hore again a human action-predicated on a divine action-is called for. 
Man must join in the battle against himself. This is at least part of the 
meaning of self-denial, We may well conclude that the question of 
whether to use the term “self-love” or not is really academic, The person 
who is capable of loving himself aright really does not care, 

We have already noted certain aspects of man's unification in the 
chapter on. man's response to redemption, With the expressions whieh 
grow out of it the remainder of the book will be largely concerned. It 
may be helpful here, however, to note its general character and point 
ont the manner in which it contrasts with the dividedness of life which 
sin brings about, 

“The love of God frees a man from the self-condemnation which goes 
with willful defiance of his Creator. He is forgiven for his breach of the 
divine law. He then is able to live at peace with his reason and con- 
science, recognizing their limited validity and grateful for the measure 
of guidance they provide far his actions. The love of God also releases 
him from the self-hatred that wecompanies his recognition of the deeper 
law which redemptive love discloses to him. That law is by its very 
character a call for a renewal of spirit; (E it is kept ín the attitude of 
slavery, it has been betrayed. If the law of redemptive love requires 
that a man love in abandonment of his own concerns, taking up lis erass 
and following Christ, then only a keeping of it which is in the spirit 
is valid, And just this is what the gospel speaks about: a new spirit 
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which gives man the inner drive to live the life of love. But this is no 
easy thing. Again and again does Paul speak of the need to overcome 
the resistance of the flesh. The love of God also releases a man from. 
the sense of self-abhorrence which belongs to this awareness of having, 
violated the demands of the Holy Reality, In its place is the divine 
forgiveness, coming from the awesome One before whom man trembles. 
With that forgiveness comes a new awareness of the real place of religion 
in life, that of relating man in truth to that God who dwells “in the 
high and holy place." 3 

The forgiveness of God also renews the ereatedness of man, makes of 
him ^a now creature." The various powers of his being ate now released 
for a significant self-expression. "The person is valued in his uniqueness 
as a creature and counselled to express that. uniqueness ín. ways. that 
ive glory to God, bring good to his neighbor, and give him a sense of 
expressing his whole self, Man's body is part of the unity of his being 
and has a rightful part in all that he does. Man is capable of a self- 
determination. which is itself a gift of the Spirit. His creativity can ex 
press itself in the ways that are appropriate to his own capacities and 
abilities. Of lis sociality we shall say more in the following chapter. 

And. yet the limitations to perfect unity remain, Some of these are 
bound wp. with the social context in which he lives and will come 
before us later, Others are within him, where the temptations to division 
are always present. The various powers of the personality may become 
focal points for the flesh which lusts against the spirit. The Christian 
may have to follow the example of Paul and “pommel” his body, He 
must. beware of self-righteousness, of thinking of himself more highly 
than he ought to think, The powers that would drag him down to sub- 
human levels of living or tempt him to defy God by pretensions to super- 
human abilities are ever at work in his life, Against these he must offer 
active resistance. At the same time, he must realize that his resistance 
is not wholly his own doing; it arises from the work of the Spirit. He 
will fall before temptation from time to time, and he must seek the 
renewed forgiveness which will make it possible to be at peace with 
himself. That which he does and that which God does for and in him 
come together, Neither is complete without the other. Of the strange 
way in which they supplement each other Paul spoke in his advice to 
the Philippians: “Werk out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
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far God is at work in you, both to will and to work for his good pleas- 


wire." 


5. MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Tho wholeness of historic Christianity held a tension in man's attitudes 
toward himself, It reminded him that he was “a little lower than the 
angels.” crowned with "glory and honor,” ** It also told him that he was 
‘at war with himself and his God, and yet God had acted on his behalf 
to restore him to his ereatural diguity. Medieval mystics probed the 
endless varieties of man's self-loves, seeking to discover the depths that 
they might help him ascend the heights. Luther «d Calvin wore cone 
vinced of his “total depravity,” while they recognized at the sume time 
the greatness of his original endowments and his redemptive possibilities. 
Aa the vision of faith’s wholeness faded, the tension relaxed. 

‘The Renaissance, and with it much. of. modem culture, empbisized. 
the greatness of man’s powers and was reluctant to admit his failures, 
Into the spirit of affirmation of man's greatness went à Christian. con- 
tribution; to it were added others from several sources. Sometimes the 
assertion of man's powers was accompanied by a rejection of Chris- 
Uanity, with its allegedly gloomy outlook. 

Glory to Man in the highest! 
Tor Man is the master of things 

Sometimes. traditional faith. was reread and reformed; that which was 
ont of keeping with the modern spirit wax set aside. Where emphasis 
fell on mitn’s intellectual and moral powers, the conception of God was 
accommodated to man's intelligence, Mystery was driven out, and. man 
was proclaimed capable of thinking C od's thoughts after him. Jesus was. 
seen as the great moral teacher; no need was there for him as savior 
since man needed! not saving but educating. The bondage of the will 
as discarded as incompatible with the true spirit of Christianity: 


When Duty whispers low, Thou must 
"The youth replies, 1 cm^* 
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A future time was envisaged here on this earth when the contradictions 
nf human existence would be overcome, and men could live at peace 
with their brothers in a realized kingdom of God. 

Where emphasis has fallen on religious experience, there hus been a 
greater awareness of the darker side of the picture. A profound aware- 
ness of sin and guilt have been seen as implicit in the experience itself. 
‘There has been some tendency, however, to define the content of the 
redeemed life rather narrowly. By withdrawing from the world or define 
ing their relations to it in simply moral terms, men have escaped aware- 
ness of the tensions that continue to make themselves felt when the total 
context of life is taken into account. The saved man is pictured as the 
man of a rather easily definable moral character, not one who is in 
daily need of repentance because of his involvement in a problematical 
world, 

A minor current of attitude, however, has also run through recent 
centuries, emphasizing the weakness and even the perverseness of man. 
Sometimes this has been unrelieved by any reminder of the grandeur 
seen by Christian faith. Weariness with life and sickness of the spirit 
were characteristic of late German romanticism. And men like Leopardi 
and Schopenhauer gave in to a gloomy pessimism. 

There were Christians, too, who remembered the historie heritage in 
its wholeness. Pascal spoke of both the grandeur and the misery of man?" 
John Wesley went up and down the land of England preaching with 
ineredible energy man’s need for grace and God's willingness to surly i 
Northampton heard and trembled as Jonathan Edwards described th 
plight of "sinners in the hands of an angry. God." And in nien 
century Denmark Soren Kierkegaard wrote his anguished outpourings 
concerning the depth of the gulf between God and man, and yet found 
comfort in the thought that “as against God we are always in the 
wrong,” * 

‘The events of the present century have rendered men sensitive to the 
voice which speaks of the wholeness of historic Christianity, They listen 
in sympathy as it speaks of man’s depravity, with respect as it speaks of 
his dignity, and with hope as it speaks of his redemption, 
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READINGS 


From the Bible 


L The problem of man's inner division is set forth in Romans 7 and 
Galatians 5. 


The coming of wholeness is recognized in Romans 8. 


4. Job struggles with God and himself throughout the book which bears 
his name; see especially chapters 3 and 42. 


From Historie Christianity 


1. Augustine, Confessions, is the story of a tortured person being drawn 
toward peace, Special attention might be given to books 1, 7, and S. 


3. Bernard of Clairvaux, On Loving God, analyzes the transformations 
of human love responding to the love of God. Greek and Biblical notions 
of Jove are reflected. 

3. Jolin Wesley, Journal, describes an ardent search for the assurance 
of God's love and the manner in which it was answered. The one volume 
edition of Percy Livingstone Parker (Chicago: Moody Press, 1051) is 
selective, The relevant portions are pp. 31-00. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. dn what ways can religion become a technique fur dealing with uit? 

2 1s there any proper self-love? IF so, how does i dil from wrong selove? 

3. Does Christian faith have anything to say about aelf-ncceptance which dif- 
fers from the views of a "secular" psychologist? 

4. Do evangelists tend to oversimplify the buman situation? 

5. How can religion which is merely a device by which a man achieves self- 
acceptance be distinguished from religion In which: o person receives ac> 
ceptunce from God? 


VIII 


MAN 
AND HIS 
FELLOWS 


‘Though Christians differ on the matter of the propriety of speaking 
favorably of man’s love for himself, they wre agreed that it is entirely 
proper for man to love his neighbor. Jesus' identification of the second 
commandment has impressed itself on the entire history of the faith, 
lt has not always been clear. however, that the commandment has 
important implications for the conception of human nature. 

‘The question “What is man?" is of pressing concern at the present 
moment of history. In our time we lave seen tremendous movements 
develop within which man becomes simply a member of a mass. In 
the process he becomes de-humanized; he is swallowed up in a vast 
collective, No longer does he think, decide, or act for himself. The 
reaction of many has been a strong assertion of the preciousness of 
individuality, Our Western heritage has been regarded as a treasure 
house of significant ideas and institutions which dignify and protect the 
individual, And this has been natural, for surely onc of the lead 
threads that has been woven into the texture of Western life is that of 
regard for the individual's rights and privileges. 

‘The Western emphasis on individuality has been linked in a significant 
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way with the Christian faith, And some in our time would contrast 
Christian individualism with totalitarian collectivism. However, there are 
others who find in historie Christianity something that iv not exactly 
the same thing as the sort of individualism prized during the past few 
centuries. Indeed, they feel that an individualistic Christianity is one 
that is not true to its own deepest rootage, IL is one of those simplifica- 
tions which omit important aspects of the ancestral heritage of faith 

‘These thinkers tend to feel that a recovery of historic Christianity 
involves a new sense of the social dimensions of human nature, The 
Christian vision, they point ont, sees man as social in his essential and 
created being. It views the brokenness of life us in part the estrange- 
ment of man from his fellows. And it envisions a redemption which is 
not simply the reconciliation of individual souls with their maker, but 
a renewal of fellowship with God which is at the same time a fellowship. 
with his children. 

Perhaps the alternatives before us are not those of individualism or 
collectivism, Others may emerge as we turn to consider man's attitude 
toward his fellows in the light of the Christian vision. 




















1. “LOVE THY NEIGHBOR" 


‘The early Christians did not make love of neighbor an item in their 
creeds. Perhaps it was too obvious to them that it was part of their 
faith for them to feel the need for stating it; and it did not enter into 
the controversies which some of the credal statements helped to settle. 
‘That they were aware of it as essential is easy to see from their writings. 
Ata very early time it was expressly stated that a man at odds with his 
brother should be reconciled before he partook of the Lord's Supper. 
And a statement on church order from early in the third century gives 
us a vivid description of that which was expected of converts to Chris- 
tianity.? The prospective church member went through à. preliminary. 
examination, then a probation period of three years before he could be 
examined again with a view to being baptized. At the second examina- 
tion he was expected to indicate that be had performed works in keeping 
with the spirit of the Faith he intended to profess, deeds of love toward 
those about him. The early church took for granted that love of neighbor 
was part of the Christian life. 
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The matter was clear, of course, ín the New Testament they chose 
for their own. The picture of Jesus which the gospels present shows 
love to be at the very heart of his teaching. The two great command- 
ments he enunciated were those which enjoin love to God with heart, 
mind, soul, and strength and love to neighbor. In response to the ques- 
tion regarding the identity of the neighbor he told the familiar story of 
the good Samaritan. Neglect of the deeds of love toward others was 
tantamount to neglect of the Christ himself, On the other hand, those 
who had visited the sick and the prisoners and had given food to the 
hungry and drink to the thirsty had done these things to him? In the 
sermon on the mount he spoke with particular clarity of the manner 
in which the children of the kingdom were expected to differ from 
others, No special virtue lay in doing deeds of kindness to friends and 
relatives. But those who were Christ's followers were to love their enemies, 
«do good to those who hated them, pray for those who despitefully used 
them. 

In these matters they were to reflect the character of God. And bore 
we come upon another important aspect of the teaching of Jesus. God's 
redemptive love was to be the measure of man's attitude toward others. 
Here was the new law, rooted in the nature of God himself. And the 
carly Christians were convinced also that Jesus in his death had showed 
forth the sacrificial character of God's love in a decisive way. Here his. 
‘own teaching about God, his own life's total direction, and his teaching, 
about man’s relation to his neighbor came together, Men were to love 
‘one another as God in Christ had loved them. 

When Jesus enunciated the great commandments, he was summarizing 
the law and the prophets, he was expressing. lis understanding of the 
heart of his inherited faith, And when the Christians chose the Old Testa: 
ment as part of their scriptures, they included many significant and 
often beautiful exhortations to love of neighbor. The law and the proph- 
ets, said Jesus, hang on the two commandments: * and, indeed, the an- 
cient writings are full of them. Israel had a deep senso that each must 
care for the other. And its laws included concern not simply for fellow 
Israelites but for the stranger in the gates, Particularly were the poor 
and the weak singled ont as objects of special provision," The prophets 
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ever linked men’s relation to their God with their treatment of one an- 
other. In scathing words did they denounce those who came with offer- 
ings into the courts of the Lord but did injustice to their fellows. It is 
true that at certain points the teaching of the Old Testament was par- 
ticularistic; in the name of their God the early Israelites exterminated 
their enemies and even in late times a prophet called Nahum expressed 
fierce joy at the fall of Nineveh, But there was another strain in the 
teaching of the great prophet. I£ Israel had received special blessings, 
it was that she might share her knowledge of God with the world and 
all men might come to know him as they had? Her vision of the future 
cluded a time when the knowledge of the Lord would cover the earth 
5 the waters cover the sea. 

Paul followed Jesus in regarding love of the neighbor as a summary 
and fulfillment of the law.’ But, as we have seen, he saw à stubbornness: 
in man which makes it impossible for the law to make him good. The 
commandment that should have brought life brought death instead. 1t is 
interesting to note the specific commandment he chose (o illustrate his 
point; it has special reference to love of another. In the seventh chapter 
of Romans he wrote: 








1 should not have known what it is to covet if the law had not said, 
"You shall not covet.^ ..... When the commandment caine, sin: re- 
vived and 1 died. 





Law could not produce love. Here the Spirit must act to overcome the 
rebellion of man, and when the Spirit overcomes the desires of the flesh 
it can produce its fruits. Of these he spoke in his letter to. the Gulatians; 
the first in his list js lore. Against it and the Spirit's other fruits there 
is no law. Through the centuries God by his law had prevented the 
people from living lives of total lavelessness; this was its positive E 
And that value was fulfilled, as Paul saw it, with the coming of Chris 
He who possessed Christ's spirit would have: faith, and hope, and love. 

In his First Epistle John summarizes the various themes we have noted 
in beautiful fashion. He sees the inseparability of the two great com- 
mandments; “for he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he lias not seen." He indicates the dependence 
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‘of our love for others ou. God's love for us: “We lovo, because he first 
loved us." ? And he puts into three short words the conviction about the 
nature of God which lies behind the attitude toward his brother that is 
demanded of man; "God is love.” * 





2, LOVE AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


‘The declaration that God is love refers prim: to his redemptive 
nature, utterly self-giving and sacrificial, as Christians have seen it made 
known in the cross of Christ. It also refers to his constant self-giving in 
the creation of the world and his care for it. "Even the hairs of your 
head are all mumbered,” said Jesus.! And he told his disciples that God 
ix aware of the fall of a sparrow." Christian thought here as elsewhere 
moves from redemption to creation, In a similar way the love of min 
for his neighbor should be, first of all, self-giving and suerificial. Man 
must stand ready even to die if the need arises. But his love should also 
express itself in à constant concern for the good of others, calling. forth 
many wots large and small in all the relationships of life. 

IF there is similarity between the love of God and that of man, it fs 
because there is a link between God and man, Christians have some- 
times referred to this as the image of God in human nature. As God's 
creative und redemptive acts: spring from his very nature—and this is 
the meaning of the assertion that God is love—so creative and redemptive 
acts of man spring from his true nature. OF course, we must remember 
‘that man's true nature has been obscured by what some Christians have 
called his second or sinful nature: he does not want to be himself, Hence 
a commandment comes from God telling him what he must do; and in 
so doing tolling him what he must be. If we agree with the Christian 
thesis that the commandment to love one's neighbor is derived from the 
God who created man, we must draw the conclusion that the command- 
ment tells us something of the nature of the person to whom it ix directed. 
And if man redeemed does in fact, though in limited measure, love his 
neighbor, it is because he is thus expressing his true; created. nature; 
1f man is redeemed to life in community, we may infer that he was 
created for life in community. The true man, God's creature, loves bis 
neighbor; thus be expresses his essential nature, 
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And yet man, though linked to God, is different from him, He is not 
an originator of love in the absolute sense. "We love, because he first 
loved us." 7 Now if the relation of the divine and the human which has 
been noted at many points of the preceding exposition is a true one, 
then we may say that. God's love often comes to man through. human 
agencies. Then to respond to the love of God means not merely that a 
man must love his neighbor; it means too tht he must be open to 
receive love from his neighbor. It may be important to remember that 
the love of God is not bound to any given channel; sometimes the love 
of God may come to a person through the very hatred of others. But 
‘one of its notmal vehicles is their love-liuman, self-determining love; 
ond that love is to be received in gratitude as God's gift. 

Perhaps some light has now been thrown on the assertion which has. 
been made previously, that historie Christianity sees man as essentially 
soolal. Attitudes which have become dominant within our culture over 
the past few centuries have tended to obscure this aspect of the Chris- 
tian vision. In part these are due to a neglect of one aspect of the 
wholeness of the historic faith in favor of another-that which envisions 
the precionsness of the individual in his uniqueness, The Christian con- 
vietion about the individual has been reinforced by the heritage of 
Greece, in which there was much which pointed to the primacy of the 
individual human being. It must not be overlooked that the Greeks saw 
bonds between individuals: Oedipus suffered that he might save his 
people; Aristotle saw man as “a political animal.” "* And yet when atten- 
tion was given to the ultimate reaches of the human spirit, the Greeks 
tended to focus on the solitary, Thus the Epicureans counselled the 
pursuit of pleasure while the Stoics taught men to live hy reason and 
Virtue. The two schools appear to be diametrically opposed. And yet the 
pleasures which Epicurus proposed were those which none could take 
from a man: he must so live as to bo self-sufficient, And the virtue which 
the Stoics taught was that of the aristocrat who was able to bear anything 
because of the divinity within him: the good man must be self-sufficient. 
And though Oedipus suffered to save his city, he emerged as other Greek 
heroes, a solitary individual grand in bis isolated facing of what fate 
imposed upon him, 

The past few centuries have given preference to the Christian em- 
phasis on the individual and the Greek portrayal of the solitary. They 
have placed the word freedom at the very center of the vocabulary 








17 1 John 4:19. 
1n A atuti, “Polities” Benjamin Jowett, trans, Book 1, The Baile Works wf Art 
totle, Richard P. MeKeon, ed, (New York: Random House, 1941), p. 1129. 
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which speaks of man. And freedom has often been defined in such a 
way as to identify it with self-sufficiency. The free man of modern 
ideals is like the rational man of the Greeks; both are sufficient to them- 
selves. They need no one, 

Christianity itself responded to the ideals in the culture around it 
and emphasized one part of its ancestral heritage at the expense of 
another. Where attention was focused on religious experience, especially, 
did the individual come to the fore. Individual religious experience was 
for muny the very center of Christian faith; everything else revolved 
around it. 

Historie Christianity in its wholeness sees man as essentially bound 
to his neighbor, both by the noed of expressing love toward him and 
by the need of receiving God's love through him. And though during 
the past few centuries, Christians have often defined their faith in ways 
which obscured this conviction, theologians of our time are discovering 
it again. Some relate the Christian assertions to the emphasis in con- 
temporary social psychology on tbe creative role of the community in 
the development of the individual. The subtle ways in which the love 
of the mother for the tiniest infant contributes to his security has been 
pointed out ‘The manner in which the play group helps the youngster 
to define himself has been noted again and again. The child locked in 
the garret for years and emerging at the last incapable of fully human 
responses is described on the pages of sociology books For the Christian 
he illustrates the manner in which the very love of God can be shut of 
from its creative effects in the lives of human beings by the stupidity or 
cruelty of their fellows, 

1t is Important to see here that community and the individual are 
correlatives of each other. Christian faith insists on the preciousness of 
the individual creature. Hence, Christians can join with others who are 
concerned for freedom in the face of the contemporary threat to indi- 
viduality in the development of a mass society. But they will not set 
community and individuality in opposition to each other, A collective 
cannot act creatively to produce individuals; it destroys them. But a 
true community will; indeed, a true community depends on the recogni- 
tion of the importance of individuals. Only significant, self-determining 














19 See Emil Brunet, Christianity anil Cirilistion {New York: Charlos Scribner's 
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individuals can contribute to the life of true community; and only true 
community ean play à ereative role in the development of such in- 
dividuals, 

For Christian faith the individual is self-determining but not sell- 
sufficient, His life is essentially bound with the lives of others. This is 
true because of his own true nature, And his own nature is what it is 
because of the character of God whose image he bears. 





3. SIN AND SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least ol these my. 
brethren, ye have done if umto me.”* In these words Christians have 
traced the inextricable connection between deeds done to mun and sins 
against God. It is impossible to hurt the children without doing damage 
to their Father. They can be hurt in either of two ways: by active malice 
or by passive neglect. 

If we retrace our analysis of sin, we shall find that at every point it 
can be seen to lave specific reference to man's misdeeds against his 
brother. That refusing to love his neighbor is a defiance of the Creator's 
law needs no comment after what has been said. It may be remem- 
bered, too, that Paul's list of the works of the flesh includes such items 
us “strife, jealousy, anger, selfishness." * The flesh is not simply the 
bodily aspect of man; it includes man's self-preoceupation fighting against 
his obligations to others, And sin against the neighbor is violation of 
the holy, too, for it involves a disregard of the sacredness inherent iv 
every. person's fundamental relatedness to God. Whenever man refuses 
love to his neighbor, he is sinning against God. 

But he can sin also by refusing to receive through his neighbor the 
Jove of God for himself. ‘Then, too, he defies the creator who made him. 
to live in partial dependence on others, He asserts his flesh by imagining 
himself to be self-snfficient. And he refnses to see the relation ta God 
that is the deeper content of his neighbor's deeds toward him. 

Whenever he is unable to enter into relations of giving and receiving 
with those about him, lie experiences bondage. He is caught ín a. trap. 
of sell-concern which makes it impossible to express himself. freely. to- 
ward them or accept freely their treatment of him. A false self-love 
develops within him, out of all true proportion. He demands more of 
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others than he should, or he refuses to recognize what they are ready 
to give. He withholds his own affection from them because he has to 
give it all to himself. But Christian faith speaks of a grace which cam 
come to such a man, usually at the hands of others, whieh makes it 
possible for him to enter into free relations with them as he comes to 
a true acceptance of himself. Then he can become a sell-determining 
creature, with true sociality and active creativeness, Authentic self-love 
is not the opposite of right love of others. "The two are bound np wit. 
each other. Man's relations within himself and his relations to others 
cannot be separated; what has been said in tho preceding chapter about 
sell-hatred and self-love can be understood correctly only if this is rec- 
ognized, 

‘At still another point Christian thinkers have seen a relationship be- 
tween man's sin and his sociality. It is suggested. ín an ancient and in. 
many ways primitive story?" When the Israelites stormed the Canaanite 
city of Jericho, they were commanded to devote all tlie booty to the 
Lord, Soon thereafter they were defeated as they sought to storm the 
city of Ai, Seeking the reason for their defeat, their leader Joshua dis- 
covered that it lay in the sin of a certain Achan, who had hidden part 
of the booty from Jericho in his tent. The curse which had fallen on the 
whole people as a result of his action was removed by killing him and 
his entire family, Many centuries later the prophet Ezekiel proclaimed 
that ancient ideas of corporate guilt must be set aside; "the soul that 
sinnetb, it shall die," 9 said he, But even his great name could not 
eradicate from the faith of Israel a conviction that was set forth in eruel 
fashion in the story of Achim. And this conviction has become part of 
historic Christianity, too. Tt is this: that men are bound. together in sin, 
The lives of men are so interwoven with one another that it is never 
possible to assign the guilt for any wrong action totally to any one 
person. Others, even relatively righteous people, bear some of the respon- 
sibility for it. Our emphasis on individuality during the past few cen- 
turies has tended to obscure this for us. But it is appropriate that prayers 
in the liturgies of the church should read, “We. poor sinners, confess 
unto thee” #4 

Christian people have often neglected to take seriously the importance 
Of sins against their neighbors, Sometimes their very preoccupation with 
their relation to God has led them to take lightly their relations to others. 
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At other times they have been simply neglectful. They have not taken 
seriously the commandments of the gospels, They have allowed rather 
commonplace moral maxims to be guides for conduct rather than the 
hard words of Jesus. To make the self-giving character of God the rule 
for human life is no easy thing. 

It is important to note on the other hand, however, that at times 
love of the neighbor has been interpreted as the entirety of the gospel: 
the second commandment has been tuken seriously and the first dis- 
regarded. When this has happened, à concem for created beings has 
replaced devotion to the Creator. The sin of neglecting the neighbor 
is replaced by that of neglecting God, In the end the result is that a 
false love of the neighbor replaces the true. For he who truly loves his 
neighbor takes into account that in his life which relates him to God. 














4, LOVE AND REDEMPTION 


Ty man’s relation to himself and his relation to his fellows are as 
closely hound up with one another as they seem to be in sin, they must 
be just as close in redemption. Historic Christianity has asserted that 
this is the case. The redemptive love of God reaches man through bis 
fellows; und he who receives it is commissioned to transmit it to others. 

"The connections between God's love, man's faith, and. man's love for 
his fellows have received repeated attention through the centuries. ‘There 
are differences of opinion among theologians on these matters, And yet, 
there is a general unity of opinion that the specific sort of love of which 
Christianity. speaks—self-abandoning, redemptive love—arises only as 
there is a trust on the part of man which is in itself a response to God's 
love of him, A rather simple story may bring to focus some of the 
matters of which Christian thinkers have written. 

‘The motion picture, The Best Years of Our Lives, traced, in part, the 
inward story of a sailor returning to his home town after having lost 
both of his hands during the war. Where fingers had been there were 
pow mechanical hooks, which he was able tò manipulate with com- 
siderably dexterity. But the man was deeply disturbed by reactions to 
him: the stares of children evoked his anger, and the treatment accorded 
him by others always seemed unnatural. His difficulties were deepest in 
the sphere of his relations with the girl he had left behind—to whom he 
now returned. He had loved her, and she had returned his love; their 
expectation had been that on his return they would be married. Now 
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he found that he could not be sure of her love, and lie could not give 
her the love that he wanted to. After a conversation in which she had 
tried to assure him of the genuineness of her continuing love for him, 
he burst ont, "I've got to work this out for myself.” Perhaps he thought. 
she was simply being noble and that he would have to live with her 
nobility throughout his life, Possibly he thought she was being upright; 
sticking to her man through thick and thin, Perhaps he felt that she was 
condescending to his condition and he would have to live with ler pity, 
In any event, he rejected the offer of love. Later in the story came à 
scene in which she saw him without the hooks on his arms, saw him 
in his full helplessness. And somehow it became clear to him at that 
moment that she was neither noble. nor righteous, nor condescending, 
Her love for him was genuine, ‘Then he could love her ín return—and 
their marriage came soon, 

‘The whole could be fearfully sentimentalized, And yet in its straight 
simplicity the story can be taken as a parable of some central assertions 
of Christian faith. A man may have difficulty in trusting the divine love; 
and when he has such. difficulty, he is unable to open bis own love. 
But when it becomes possible for hin to trust, then he can love, The 
person who is intent on saving himself simply does not have the capacity 
for loving others, He may act morally toward them, le may do good 
deeds on their behalf, he may seek the way of religions devotion to the 
limit, It is only when he entrusts himself to the love of God with which 
ie is loved that his life is opened so that he ean love others for their 
own sakes, not for the sake of his own salvation, But when he does so. 
trust the love of God, that love is reflected In his own life, He is bound 
to others by God's love for him. 























5. PERSON AND COMMUNITY 


‘The Christianity: of the past [ew centuries and of the present has not 
always been aware of the implications of the law of Jove for the mature 
of man and for the nature of religion, It is a commonplace nowadays 
to say that “Religion is a personal affair.” And yet it is questionable 
if the faith of the church through the centuries could be taken as sup- 
porting such a statement without serious qualifications 

"The emergence of the emphasis on individual religion is. certainly 
understandable, Reaction against dogmatic uniformity in the churches 
and against governmental supervision of thought. was. inevitable. Man. 
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must find his own faith if it is to'be truly his own, The modem world 
has undergone a development that is parallel to that of ancient man. 
From earliest times religion was a group matter; the stoning of Achan's 
family is a survival of such a conception. But after that came a time 
when the individual stood out against the group, when he asserted his 
‘own primeval relationship to the divine. So it was in Greece when 
Socrates. defended, his. own. course of action. before the Athenians. So 
it was in India when the Buddha received his enlightenment under the 
Bo tree. And so it was ín Israel when men like Jeremiah found a rela- 
tionship with God even in their utter loneliness. This is the stage of 
religion which Alfred North Whitehead found of crucial significance: 
he defined religion, therefore, as “what the individual does with his own 
solitariness. 

However, a further development appears to be necessary, one in which 
it is seen that the same God who is related to the individual at the 
voriest dopths of his being is related also to the group. This development 
it seen at various places. In Christianity it receives expression. in the 
notion that the Spirit who acts in the deepest places of the individual 
soul is alio the creator of the church. It also receives expression in the 
conviction that love is the only adequate word to describe the profound- 
est relations between. God, man, and men. Love is that relationship in 
which the difference of the other ix taken into account, and yet the 
bond between the other and oneself is not broken. Christianity has also 
spoken of its vision of the end in terms of a kingdom of God. Here the 
reality of history and of social relationships is not denied. Men's reln- 
tions with each other are fulfilled and made whole. 

‘The present emphasis on the individual is, as we have seen, in part 
a reaction against a threatening, collectivism. And yet simply to assert 
the individual may not be enough. Isolation and alienation may become 
intolerable, and then the forfeiture of the self to some collective may 
ense. Historio Christianity offers a faith. which. affirms the individual 
without surrendering his relation to others; which affirms relationships 
without denying the individual. Whitehead's definition points to a neces- 
sary part of the process of religious development. Another necessary 
part is recognized by him too, “The topic of religion,” he says, “is indi- 
viduality in community.” * 
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READINGS 


From the Bible 


L The laws of ancient Israel recognized man's concern for others, as 
in Deuteronomy 14:28f,, Leviticus 19, 

2 ‘The prophets were shocked at men's treatment of others. Amos 2, 
Isaiah 1, Jeremiah 22, 

3. Jesus emphasized love for others in various teachings: Matthow 5-7, 
Luke 10:25-37. 

4. Paul and John made love of others a central aspect of true faith: 
Romans 12, Galatians 6, 1 John 4. 





From Historic Christianity 


1. Calvin, Institutes, 11, viii, gives “An exposition ‘of the moral law,” 
interpreting the ten commandments with the notion of love to the neigh: 
bor as a central principle. 


2 Dante, The Diviie Comedy, “Inferno,” canto 11, uses the notion of 
u bond of love between men as a key to the classification of sins. 


3. Martín Luther, Christian. Liberty, could be used here too, because 
of its relating of love of neiglibor to faith in God's Word, 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. James A. Pike, Doing the Truth (Garden City; Doubleday and Company, 
1955), p. 65, describes the complexities that may be involved ju a situi- 
tion involving Infidelity. Here is material for thought and discussion ou the 
solidarity of sin. 

2. The notion that the man of our time is a "mass man" has been set forth 
many times, To whit extent is it justified? What relevance does Christian 
faith have for the problem? What, concretely, can Christians. do about Ht? 
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3. The loneliness: of the individual in contemporary society has been pointed 
out by many. To what extent is the problem a real one? What relevance 
does Christian faith have for the problem, and what can Christians do 
about it? 

4. In what important respects is faith au individual matter: in what respects 
is it social? 

5 A study of some contemporary novels or plays would be appropriate here, 
for example, Franz Kafka, The Case. 


IX 


AREAS OF 
RELATEDNESS: 
PERSONS 





Two dimensions of Christian faith are now in view. The Christian 
vision lias been traced out, and the several aspects of man’s relatedness 
have been delineated, While man's fundamental attitude, that toward 
God, has received no separate and extended treatment, reference to it 
has been made again and again. Its character is implicit in the Christian 
Vision, and it has come to light at those points in the preceding analysis. 
at which the dimension of vision and that of attitude have been scem 
to intersect. 

‘The Christian vision sees God as the loving Creator who lias made 
man and his world good; as the holy Reality to wham man is respon- 
sible and against whom he has rebelled; as the forgiving Redeemer who 
restores man to wholeness and to fellowship with himself and his neigh- 
bors, Man's attitude toward nature, himself, and others is determined 
by the conviction that any relationship of life can be used by Cod in 
a creative way; any relationship may tempt man to deily the creature 
or neglect the Creator; any relationship may be nsed by God redemp- 
tively, and all are included in his redemptive purposes, 

We shall be turning now to more specific matters than those which 


m 
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have engaged our attention to this point, In this chapter we shall examine 
some areas of man’s relations to himself and his neighbors, in the follow- 
ing chapter we shall be looking at some of the groups in which man's 
life is involved, We shall have to expect less help from credal state- 
ments and from particular statements in the Bible. Only on the most 
general matters can we expect widespread agreement among Christians 
living under diverse conditions in many centuries, Circumstances of life 
change with time and place. But as we go along, we may be surprised 
at the amount of guidance we can receive from the historie faith even 
on rather specific matters. 

As we tumn to them, we shall note the manner in which the several 
areas of man’s relationships are interrelated, and the way in which the 
dimensions of vision and attitude intersect again and again, 





1, WHAT SHALL I DO? 


A man’s choice of vocation is ane of the major decisions of his life. 
‘What sort of person he is going to be depends in no small measure upon 
the sort of thing he is going to do. On a matter of so great concern as 
this, Christian faith ought to have something to say; and theologians of 
our time are convinced that it does. The very word vocation, as everyone 
who has had even the slightest brush with Latin knows, betrays: its 
religious derivation, It is connected with vocare, to call; and a vocation. 
was at one time, at least, regarded as a response to a calling from God. 
‘That for many in our time it hus lost its religious reference is fairly 
obvious, and reasons for this fact are not hard to find, The secularization 
Of life has progressed to such an extent that many find no reference to 
the Eternal in anything they do; to think of vocation as a calling from 
God would be very strange to them, The spiritualization of Christianity 
in many churches has also tended toward a loss of the sense of vocation. 
for many. The religious "calling" has come to be so identified with the 
ministry or missionary endeavor that the religious dimension of other 
occupations often goes unnoticed. ‘Theologians of our time sometimes 
look to historic Christianity to discover a meaning in vocation which 
many of our contemporaries do not see. We shall follow their example. 
It is not our concern, however, to set forth any full-ledged doctrine; we 
shall simply draw some of the more obvious implications of the Christian 
vision and attitude for an understanding of vocation, 

That a man’s attitude toward God must be central and that it deter- 
mines all the others is a point on which Christians would agree, Hence 
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to regard one's vocation as a calling from God would seem to be natural. 
and, indeed, primary, All else follows from this, and without this th 
can be no properly Christian thinking about vocation at all. This is not 
to say that the call will come as an audible voice heard by the human 
var; rather the calling may emerge in the concrete situations in life in 
which the presence of God is regarded as the primary factor in decisions 
which must be made, Thus a person may “hear” God calling him as he 
studies the results of an aptitude test which shows him something of 
himself that he could not know without it. 

It fs important here to note that no unification of life encompasses all 
of it. Vocation is tightly a dedication to God, but commitment must be 
all-inclusive. Hence a man’s vocation ot be the whole of his life. 
A person is committed to God in his work and in his play, in his eating 
and his sleeping, in all of his life. 1f this is not the ease, a vocation 
may easily become a false God, claiming all of a man’s devotion. More 
than one person has measured his total life by his success in his occupa- 
tion; his work drives him like a cruel. taskmaster. It is like the law of 
which Paul spoke, calling on him for more than he ean delivers It is 
possible, too, of course, for a man's vocation to play too small a part 
in his life, Against this Christian moralists have had much to say. Even 
with sincere people who work hard, their vocations sometimes are not 
seen within a religious context of meaning, Often peaple who foel a 
genuine sense of dedication about their efforts in Sunday School or 
Youth Work in the church, find no special significance in their day to 
day work. They know it is important to be honest, to do a good day's 
work; but they do not regard their labor as response to a call from. God. 
It would seem, however, that à proper attitude toward vocation ín line 
with the primacy of God in life, is one which sees it as à major facet 
of one's total dedication. 

‘That a man's attitude toward his neighbor is one characterized by love, 
by willingness to be bound to him in giving and receiving-this has 
important implications for vocation, too, He must recognize in his voca- 
tion his dependence on others, past and present, and be willing to ac- 
knowledge his debt to them. He must also seek to serve them through 
that which he does. In Ephesians there is a passage in which the thief. 
is told to stop his thieving and take up an honest means of making a 
living. The motive suggested for the change is particularly interesting. 
He is not exhorted to be honest so that he can be a good citizen; he 
is told to work so that he will have something to give to others. This 
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would be true conversion—from living from others to living for them. 
So often has vocation—as service to others been stressed that it probably 
needs no further word. There is one aspect of it, however, so trouble- 
some in view of the present state of society that a word or two should 
be said about it, It would seem that man must accept responsibility for 
the effects of his actions on others, In the modem world this is very 
dificult. Often it seems that people who are genuinely devoted to others 
in terms of personal service do not take responsibility for the broader 
social effects of the work in which they are engaged. The question has 
become particularly acute in the matter of atomic scientists: to what 
extent are they responsible for what others do with. what they have 
discovered? In present day complex society it is exceedingly difficult to 
say unequivocally that any vocation is a service to others. 

A man's attitude toward the nature around and. within him will also 
have important implications for his vocation. Whenever spirit and body 
are set over against each other, important effects on views of vocation. 
appear, and during the past few centuries the outlook of men on nature 
has had its effect upon their attitude toward work, Emphasis on the 
spiritual to the detriment of the physical has ted to a prizing of those 
occupations which require nothing of the hands; for example, the gentle- 
man is one who uses only his mind. And the view that nature is simply 
something to be exploited far financial profit has robbed men of a sense 
‘of communion with her in their work. Occasionally we are reminded of 
the possibilities inherent in work which brings man close to things phys- 
ical. Thus à recent short story tells of a man and his wife who through 
many years have worked together as fishermen in their own little boat. 
On one voyage which has taken them far from the ordinary seaways 
the old man suddenly collapses and dies. The story is primarily con- 
corned with the actions and thoughts of the woman as she tries to keep 
things under control while she waits for needed help, Throughout the 
story one feels the strong sense of her attachment to her husband, their 
work, and the ocean. These are summarized in the passage: 








=. « even now she was one with him and was no longer capable of 
thinking of herself as a separate entity, even while staring full face 
into his deadness. . . . They had always taken from the sea, Yet 
they had taken with a reverence which, while unspoken, was a real 
and a true thing, she knew? 











2 Tom Filet, “The Last Voyage,” Prise Stories 1959: The O. Henry Awards, Paul 
Engle, ed. (Garden City; Doubleday and Company, Inc,. 1059), p. 271. Reprinted 
by permission, 
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It is, of course, possible for matter to be distinguished from mind in 
such a way that the spiritual is underestimated too, And often it seems, 
at least to college professors, that many people think the only people 
who work are those who do something with their hands, For Christian 
faith man's work properly relates him to the earth and to his own body 
which js drawn from it; and yet it is such that his own prior relation 
to God is kept clear. 

‘Treatment of man’s relation to himself has been deferred to the last, 
though it is central in the matter of vocation. Here, as elsewhere, Chris- 
tian faith insists that he who seeks his life will lose it and only he who 
loses it will find it. The man who looks only within himself for guidance 
in the matter of vocation is likely to find little. But when he relates 
himself to God, his fellows, and his world, he may find much. And he 
should. With appreciation he can acknowledge those capacities and 
abilities which he has received from God and determine to develop and 
express them in ways that are creative. In trust he will, however, be able 
to look at himself objectively, recognizing his limitations. Because he is 
able to accept himself, he is ablo to accept what others can tell him about 
himself, in counselling, in testing procedures, in any of the ways that 
are available to him, He will not be surprised if deciding on a vocation 
proves difficult, for he is a free, self-determining human being, helping 
to create himself as he makes decisions. No vocation, perhaps, gives 
full scope to the possibilities within him. And yet he. will try to find 
some definition for his life lest it he over before he has done anything 
With it, As he discovers the ways of expression which are appropriate to 
the gifts within him, he will surely enjoy himself, and enjoy his own. 
expressions, But he will be delivered from a devouring self-preoccupation. 
as he constantly turns to the world around him, the people beyond him, 
and the God to whom he is committed, 

The Christian vision tells him that God is his Creator, Therefore, in 
gratitude he will use his own gifts creatively. It tells of the rebellion 
of men against their maker. Therefore, he will recognize the ambiguities 
of his situation and will be saved from disillusionment as he recognizes 
the sin that ever clings to his world and to himself. It tells also that 
God is redeemer, and bids him use his gifts in ways that serve redemptive 


purposes. 
2. “WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 











If the question “What should I do?" focuses attention on the person 
in his concrete particularity within a web of relationships, the question 
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“Who is my neighbor?” * focuses attention on the other—also in his con- 
crete particularity and within a web of relationships, The question as 
it appears in the gospels was asked in order to get clarification concern- 
ing the meaning of the lave commandment. And the answer was given 
by the telling of a story. Thus even the mode of answer called attention 
to the fact that the concrete, the particular, the specific person in the 
specific situation is the neighbor, the one who is to be loved. He is to be 
loved simply because he is there, 

‘The second commandment presupposes the first, and it is not to be 
confused with it. God is the primary object of love, and he is loved 
because of his own love for the person. He who has known that love 
in its indifference to merit is to reproduce the same kind of loving in 
his own life, Love of man for man is to reflect God's way of loving, "Be 
merciful,” said Jesus, “even as your Father is merciful.” ^ He makes the. 
rain fall on the just and the unjust, and the children of the kingdom 
are to love without discriminating among the objects of their love. They 
are to love them that hate them, pray for those who despitefully use 
tern, Without asking whether the neighbor is deserving or undeserving, 
the Christian is commanded to Jove him. 

Such love presupposes God's love for the person who gives it. And 
it presupposes also a continuing action of God in human life, creating, 
judging, redeeming. The Christian simply acts in the situation and leaves 
his action to God for what God ean do with it. His wet is done in trust. 

And yet the Christian does seek to do the loving action in the concrete. 
situation as best he knows how. This does not mean that his action is 
ome of love in some of the more common uses of the term. The action. 
may be very painful to the other: The Christian may not particularly 
like the other. The action of love is simply the one which is for the good 
of the other insofar as it is possible for the Christian to define it in the 
given situation, 

Because men and situations are to some extent alike, some definitions 
are possible, hence, some principles for action can be set forth, and 
these can he very helpful. However, it is important to sce that no set 
of principles can fully define the person or the situation. The devotion 
of the Christian can never be diverted from God's demand that. he do 
the deed of love for the specific person; the Christian is not devoted to 
principles as such, Here Christian thought diverges from emphases which 
sometimes appear under the influence of Greek thought: Plato calls for 
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love of the ideal of justice. And it is different, too, from the strand in 
Jewish thinking which emphasizes devotion to the law as the guide for 
action toward individuals, The need of the person at the time must be 
the primary consideration, Indeed, Christian faith, with its keen sense 
of the ubiquity of sin, bas noted that devotion to law or principle can 
be a means of avoiding the demand of love in its fullness. Jesus pointed 
out again and again the manner in which people who were devoted to 
fulfilling the law used their very devotion as a tool for the oppression 
of others. A man might excuse himself from caring for his parents by 
devoting his money to God; ^ he might use his concern for keeping the 
Sabbath to blind him to human need around him. There is scarcely any 
subject on which he expressed himself with more bitterness than on this. 
Cmelty to others has been cloaked by devotion to principles again and. 
again, There is hardly a person more- heartless toward others than. the 
one who is always right. 

And yet principles and laws may have their limited. value. This is 
because, as we have noted, people and situations do bear some similarity 
to each other. The early teachers of the church soon found ft necessary 
to set forth certain general statements about how Christians should act 
toward other people, and their successors bave been at work ever since, 
‘Theologians differ on the extent to which principles should be guides 
for Christian action. Some insist so strongly on the uniqueness of persons 
and situations and the dangers of self-righteousness that they are inclined 
to deny their value almost entirely. Others feel them to be extremely 
helpful and of the greatest importance for Christian action in the world. 
‘They agree, however, in insisting that the second commandment must 
he taken to mean love for the person in a specific situation, 








3. FAITH AND FRIENDSHIP 


If the Chiristian is commanded to do the deeds of love toward his 
neighbor and the latter is defined as the person who is at hand, in need 
of his ministrations, there would seem to be no place for the preferential 
love which is indispensuble for friendship. And, indeed, certain sayings 
of Jesus would point to such a conclusion. One of the major differences 
between the children of the kingdom and others is that they treat all 
men as those others treat friends: “If you salute only your brethren, 
what more are you doing than others?" ^ In another passage he urges 
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people giving a feast to invite the poor and the afflicted rather than 
simply their own friends. The teachings of Jesus on this point are of à 
piece with his viewpoint on various human relationships. None of them 
can stand in the way of an absolute devotion to the will of God, and 
that will includes love for the neighbor, whoever he happens to be. 
Once the divine priority is established, however, there seems to be 
no reason to quurrel with the natural fact that certain people are drawn 
into bonds of special friendship. Jesus himself chose a group to. be his 
special companions, and the gospels speak of others who appear to have 
been especially close to him. The gospel of John in particular presents 
a very se interpretation of Jesus’ relation to the disciples in terms 
of friendship, His last hours mark a turning point in his relationship to 
them. Henceforth, he says, they will be no longer servants but friends 
Early Christians also recognized as a legitimate and treasured part of 
their own heritage 4 classic story of friendship, that of David and 
Jonathan, David's lament belongs to the world's great literature: 


Jonathan lies slain upon thy high places. 

$ am distressed for yon, my brother Jonathan; 
very pleasant have you been to me: 

your love to me was wonderful, 

passing the love of women. 





Friendship, then, would seem to be an aspect of the created order, grow- 
ing out of the concrete particularities of individual creatures. And yet, 
like other aspects of creation, it can stand in the way of that devotion 
to the Divine which must be placed first in human life, 

The experience of friendship illustrates in an especially vivid way the 
relations of love and trust. The friend is the one to whom one can 
entrust himself and his thoughts without fear of betrayal. One knows 
that what he says will be met with understanding und sympathy. ‘The 
other will reply in honesty, “speaking the truth in love" ^ even when 
that truth is hard to face. There will be occasions when the other is hurt 
within the friendship, and the hurt is particularly deep and distressing 
by reason of the friendship itself. But the hurt will be taken into the 
other, felt as his own, and there will be forgiveness and restoration. 

Because of the interrelatedness of the divine and the human, howeve 
the experience of friendship may involve levels of reality which transcend 
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personal relationships. The trust of a friend may help to engender that 
self-trust which has trust in God as its other pole. Indeed, unless the 
friendship points beyond itself and yields such trust, there is grave 
danger of its becoming pathological. The person who depends solely 
on his friend is in a very dangerous situation so far as his own life is 
concerned, He will develop fixations or obsessions with regard to the 
other. But if friendship opens out into a larger trust, it can be of the 
greatest significance; and as it so opens it will be enhanced. The person 
who trusts God ultimately ean form friendships in which be does not 
simply use others for his own ends. Such use may be rather obvious 
and distasteful, but it may also be exceedingly subtle. The person who 
seeks only persons who agree with him or minister to his own ego, who 
is fearful lest others threaten his own securities, is not free in his friend- 
ships, He who trusts God can love his friends; and friendship can be 
a means by which such trust comes into being, 

A moving passage in Augustine's Confessions reveals the author brood 
ing over the death of a friend. The passing of the other reveals th 
pathos of friendship; for if he was treasured, his going is a loss. Augustine 
summarizes his own resolution of his difficulty in a sentence which seems 
an appropriate conclusion to this section and an introduction to that 
which follows: "Blessed is the man that loves Thee, © God, and his 
friend in Thee, and his enemy for Thee.” "* 





4, FORGIVENESS 


‘That the neighbor is simply the person who happens to be at hand, 
standing in need, and that he is to be treated with the spirit that is 
natural in friendship—these matters create difficulties. For the neighbor, 
even if he is actually a friend, will sometimes do that which arouses our 
resentment. Here the love commandment encounters its greatest resist- 
ance. And yet the New Testament is clear on this point, that for 
must be given and received. Jesus teaches his followers to pray: 






forgive us our debts, 
As we also have forgiven our debtors. 


He tells a story of two men who are servants of tlie same master. One 
is forgiven a staggering debt by his lord only to turn around and demand 
full payment of a trivial debt owed by his fellow serv "The story 
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ends with the unforgiving servant thrown into prison The implication 
is that the forgiveness of God is itself withdrawn from the unforgiving. 
In another place Jesus speaks of a man on his way to the temple with 
a gift to present to God. He remembers that his brother has something 
against him, Jesus tells him to go, be reconciled to his brother, before 
he presents his gift" 

"To give and receive forgiveness is; rather obviously, no easy thin 
Christian faith underlines its difficulty. The emphasis on the self-determi 
ing character of man implies that that which is to be forgiven is, to 
some significant extent, a voluntary act; it comes from the person's own 
self. Hence to forgive someone else means that we take into account 
that he has done something as a self-determined act. He does not need 
to be forgiven for actions for which he cannot rightly be held respon- 
sible, even though they may arouse resentment in us. With them out 
problem is simply rational; they are explainable and we have to bring 
‘ourselves to understand them. But with self-determined acts the situation 
is different. We have to admit the malice and our own reaction to it. 
Likewise in secking forgiveness, we have to admit to ourselves and to 
someone else: that what has been done was a self-determined action. 
We must willingly accept responsibility for it. Further, the act of forgi- 
ing as well as that of seeking forgiveness must be self-determining. It is 
we wha must forgive, and it is we who must suc for forgiveness. 

There are strong reasons to suggest that from the point of view of 
Christian faith both the offering and the seeking of forgiveness are, as 
purely human actions, impossibilities. Here the law which says we must 
forgive encounters the bondage which keeps us from keeping it, But the 
understanding of the law as bondage comes with release from it; Chris- 
tian faith speaks of forgiveness by God. In analogy with human forgive- 
ness, It sees in the cross of Christ God taking the hurt of human sin 
upon himself and transforming its effect into free forgiveness. And the 
act of the cross is re-enacted in human life by the Spirit, Thus there is 
a human action, a self-cetermined act, which is made possible by a 
divine action which is beyond human contriving. Every human act of 
forgiveness is at the same time a divine action, without which it would 
be impossible. “Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamor and 
Sander be put away from you, with all malice, and be kind to one 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, as God in Christ forgave 
your 
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5. THE FAMILY 


In the family the human experience of forgiveness occurs in its greatest 
fullness, Here the hurt of evil done is deepest, and here the resource of 
forgiving love is greatest. Hence it is natural that some of the richest 
analogies for divine forgiveness are drawn from family life, The classic 
story of all time is that of the prodigal son, Back of it is the great verse 
from the Psalms: 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So tbe Lord pitieth them that fear him. 


Paul spoke of the new life which he experienced when he ceased to 
think of God as lawgiver as a veritable adoption into sonship.'* 

Not all that is said of the family in the New Testament, however, is 
favorable: On occasion Jesus spoke words which seemed to indicate that 
he had stight regard for it. When his mother and brothers came to take 
him bome because they thought he was beside himself, he asked coldly, 
“Who are my mother and my brothers?” and answered his own question, 
“Whoever does the will of God is my brother, and sister, and mother.” * 

imilarly, Paul spoke of the primacy of devotion to Cod. Since a Chris- 
ian's first duty is to serve Christ, the interest of simplicity itself seemed 
to him to dictate that he not choose a wife who would expect him to try 
to please her.” These negative words of Jesus and Paul reflect, of course, 
their keen sense of the primacy of God in buman life. The family in 
particular is a dangerous rival by reason of the very love and affection 
it engenders. Hence, it can easily become a false god, claiming the de- 
votion that is owed to the high and holy Lord. The several members 
of the family, too, by reason of the affection in which they are held, may 
claim the divine prerogatives. Thus Jesus says flatly, “If any one comes 
to me and does not hate his own father and mother and wife and chil- 
dren and brothers and sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be 
my disciple.” ™ Illustrations of the tendency of family members to be- 
come false deities are common in literature. Thus the father in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street in his very selG-righteousness demands a 
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loyalty that cannot be rightly accorded any human. The mother in Tho 
House of Bernarda Alba** ruins her children in the attempt to guide 
their lives totally, And the child in My Son, My Son brings his father 
to destruction by becoming the false center of the family's life, 

‘The family and its members can be saved from false deification by 
a realization of the divine love. And that realization can come, in part, 
through the agency of the family itself. In it is a treasury of human 
love which can be traced to God. And when it is so traced, the fam- 
ily can be seen in its proper creative role in human life, God's creation 
being used for his creative purposes. While Jesus and Paul both insisted 
on the primacy of devotion to God, they did not deny the traditional 
viewpoint of their people that family life is good. 

For both the conviction of the goodness of the created world seems 
to have involved the goodness of the physical aspects of the family. 
Negatively, neither seems to be touched by tendencies sometimes pres- 
ent in Greek thonght which regard sex as in itself evil. Jesus certainly 
recognized that there might be circumstances in which devotion to God 
might preclude other relationships." and he himself, of course, did not 
marry. Paul frankly said that he felt that it was better to be single, but 
he connected his statement with the notion that the present age was 
nearing its conclusion. On the other hand, Jesus spoke of childbirth 
as bringing great joy to the mother And for Paul the analogy of hus- 
band and wife was used to suggest the profound relationship of Christ 
and the church? Christian faith has inherited with its view of creation. 
the Hebrew attitude toward life and its beginnings. The physical is no 
evil thing intruding upon the unsullied goodness of the spiritual. Sex 
is part of God's good creation. Hence the purity that is demanded with 
reference to it. Paul recoils from the thought of the Christian being 
joined to a prostitute, not because lie has done something physical, but 
because he has shared that which belongs to Christ-his body—vith 
someone who cannot properly share it?* Sin of this kind has a peculiar 
seriousness because the body is so intimately a part of the personality. 
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Het oti rel Md for God—"Glorify God in your 
a 

‘The importance of the unity of the family, and its significance for 
the enjoyment of life and for the developing of people has been a con- 
stant theme in Christian history. Jesus saw the establishment of the 
family relationship in the light of the Genesis story, a man and woman 
are to become one flesh. Paul speaks often of family relationships as 
he writes to his friends. From the Christian vision and attitudes it is 
not difficult to draw implications for the nature of the family, and these 
have had significant influence in the forming of Western culture. 

The problem of the family might be stated in this way: it is that of 
being a community within which persons come into being. There must 
be mutual love and understanding, there must be give amd take, there 
must be respect for the integrity of the various members. The family. 
is a matrix of special importance within which the creative work of God 
goes on, developing minds and characters. But the family must ever 
look beyond itself, It is set within a wider network of relationships of 
which it must ever be aware. And it must recognize its own ultimate 
loyalty to a Reality which is beyond it and yet works within it. 











READINGS 


From the Bible 


1. Often noted as a man with a sense of vocation is Nehemiah. See chap- 
ters 1-6, especially 6:3. 

2. ‘The friendship of David and Jonathan is described in I Samuel 201. 
‘The lament of David for his friend and King Saul is a classic: 1l Sam- 
nel 1:19-27. 


3. The relation of Jesus and his disciples is described in terms of friend- 
ship in John 13-17. 


4. The first pair is described in Genesis 2 and 3. 
5. Paul's views on marriage are given in I Corinthians 7 and 11. 
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From Historic Christianity 


l. Jolm Calvin, The Institutes, IIl, x, 6, is a brief statement of the Re- 
former's views on vocation, 

2. Augustine, Confessions, Book 4, is a meditation occasioned by the 
death of à friend. 


3. Martin Luther, Table Talk, “Of Marriage and Celibacy” is a collec 
tion of comments on a variety of themes, 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesmum points up many of the problems of this 
chapter as they confront a contemporary: self-identity, vacation, family, 
forgiveness, 

2 In what senses, if any, are church vocations different fram others? 

3. Does God expect me to forgive people if they ure not willing to admit they 
are wrong? Can I love people | do not like? Can there be love without 
understanding? 

4. Is the church partly to blame if people today have perverted attitudes to- 
ward sex? 

5, Study the marriage service in several Service Books, 


5 


AREAS OF 
RELATEDNESS: 
GROUPS 


By the very title of a book Reinhold Niebubr arrested the attention of 
the Christian world to the consideration of a problem, He called his 
volume Moral Man and Immoral Society? In it and other writings he 
has insisted that there is a great differ between man's involvement 
in close, interpersonal relationships and his involvements in large groups. 
He has further insisted that Christian fait has something important to, 
say about both. Neglect of the differences has led to confusion in think- 
img and has sometimes had disastrous consequences in action. Chris- 
tians who have sought to apply in a simple way the ethical precepts 
of their faith which have relevance to intimate relationships to the larger 
spheres of life have been utterly ineffective: they have even made it 
‘easier for unserupilons people to exploit them and others. On the other 
hand Christians who are concerned about love in the intimate relations 
of life but deny its significance for the larger areas have been imrespon- 
sible with reference to society: they, too, have made it easy for the wn- 
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scrupulous to exploit them and others. What is needed is an understand- 
ing of Christian faith which will discern the differences between the 
various areas of life and point up the relevance of the gospel to all of 
them, 

We are not concerned here, of course, with setting forth Mr. Niebuhr's 
views. Nor do we essay the delineation of a Christian doctrine of eco- 
homies or politics. We shall, however, seck to come to some understand: 
ing of man's attitude toward the groups of which he is a part in the 








l. THE CHARACTER OF GROUPS. 


It is not surprising that Christians have found diffiulty in defining 
tho attitudes they should adapt in their relations to groups. The prob- 
lem ís no easy one. Further. for a number of reasons the New Testament. 
largely disregards it., The early church stood in expectation of the 
imminent coming of the kingdom of God by an act of divine interven: 
tion in human history. "There was no thought of any transformation of 
society by their efforts; it would soon be transformed by an act of the 
Almighty. Connected with this is a second reason for apparent diré 
gard of group relations in the New Testament, While there was much 
concern for the transformation of individuals anil small groups of peo- 
ple, these were considered, for the most part, in limited contexts. Pant 
suggested the freeing of a nmaway slave to his owner? but made no 
effort to deal with the institution of sluvery itself. In view of the cata- 
elysmic end of history soon to come, why should there be an attemp! 
to change things in any radical way? Much of the moral guidance of 
the New Testament writers has to do with the behavior of people in a 
fairly simple society and has to do with relations of a rather elementary 
kind, 

Jt is small wonder, then, that many Christians have drawn thé con- 
clusion that the Christian faith is concerned with man’s individual 
conduct and his close personal relationships. Some through the ce 
turies have looked for the coming of God's kingdom in their lifetime 
and have tured away from the present world and sought to prepare 
themselves for participation in the next. Others lave simply felt a genu- 
ine responsibility to deal justly and lovingly with their more immediate 
neighbors and have sought to extend the influence of the gospel in the 
world as a spiritual force, hit have not given themselves to efforts to 
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change society in its larger aspects. Still others have tried to apply the 
ethic which is appropriate to the individual and his interpersonal rela- 
tionships to the larger groupings oF soci 








‘A closer look at the New Testament it 
that none of these courses of action is true to its spirit, While little is 
said directly of the larger groupings of life, there are a few very impor- 
tant passages which have a bearing upon man's attitudes toward them. 
Further, there is a great deal implicit in the outlook of its writers to 
which attention must be given. It is important to see, too, that for the 
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itself might. 
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most part they reflect viewpoints which are stated with greater full: 
ness and clarity in the Old Testament. The law and the prophets have 
much to say about man's relations to the groups about him. 

If we focus attention on the Christian vision, we can rather easily 
see some important implications for man's involvement in groups: ‘These 
have appeared already: in the examination of the family, We have seen 
that a group is a sort of entity in itself, and that this fact has to be 
taken into account in any treatment of it. By creation of. God, man is 
the kind of being who forms groups and who finds in them assistance 
in fulfilling the creative potentialities of his world and of his life. He. 
can enjoy, realize, do with others what he cannot achieve by himself. 
‘The Christian must take into account the givenness of man's group life 
in its concrete character. ‘This is part of the way God made the world. 
However, man’s rebellion is reflected in all that he does, and it infects 
his group life in ways that havea certain character. Man sins us a mom- 
ber of à group in ways that he does not sin as an individual, lt is easy 
to seo that men of some moral sensitivity would never do to each other 
as individuals what they do to each other through the groups to which 
they belong. However, Cod lias acted to redeem man in all of is lifes 
lo seeks to extend his Lordship over the entire range of man's living. 
Hence the lie of groups cannot be set outside the range of God's re- 
demptive concem and activity. And yet, within the present world order, 
redemption is realized only in part. Man's group life, like lis individual 
life and his interpersonal relations, is redeemed only in part, 





















2. ECONOMIC LIFE 


"The involvement of groups in economie life is dramatically set forth 
ina scene from The Grapes of Wrath, A dust bowl farmer discovers 
tractor coursing over land he has always used. In anger he confronts 
the driver, threatening to “pot” him “ike a rabbit” if le comes too close 
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to the house he considers his own. The driver of the tractor replies that 
he is not to blame for what is going on. Behind him is a bank, and back 
of the bank a group in New York who say, "Make the land show profit 
or we'll close you up.” The farmer's desperation is reflected in the wards, 
‘But where does it stop? Who can we shoot?" * The men in New York 
have nothing against the farmer; they are responsible to stockholders 
for whom they are trying to make money. But the farmer is bereft of his 
livelihood. 

Christian faith, however, cannot be indifferent to his welfare, And 
its concern fs not simply to see that his soul is saved, For deep within 
it is the conviction that a man’s body is good, that it is God's creation 
and must be treated with respect. That a man have enough to eat, that 
he have the means of putting clothes on his back, that he have a meas- 
ure of security-these are matters for which Christians are properly 
concerned. "Distribute to the poor,” t was part of the answer Jesus gave 
to à man who came seeking to find out how to inherit eternal life. The 
story of his feeding of the multitudes is told by every one of the gospel 
writers. And buck of Jesus is the heritage of attitude in the faith of the 
Hebrew people. Their laws made provision for man’s physical needs, 
and their prophets would not allow Israel to forget the destitute and 
aliicted. That man's economic life is within God's creative concern is 
deeply woven into the whole fabric of Christian faith, There is an eco- 
nomie factor in all that is creative in human life, not simply in the more 
obvious needs of men for food and clothing. That which contributes 
to the growth of his mind, to the enriching of his sensitivities, to the 
Joy of his everyday living rests on an economic base. Schools, museums, 
roads, governments, churches—all of these cost money, 

And the creative possibilities in economic processes are increased. by 
the development of group activities. As soon as man emerges from the 
most primitive situation, he allies himself with others in ways which 
secure and protect his means of livelibood. Schools, governments, and 
churches not only cost money, they require the organized effort of groups. 
of people. 

And yet there is within the Christian heritage a strong suspicion of 
money, “You cannot serve God and mammon,” è said Jesus; and part of 
the answer to the question about eternal life was "Sell all that you 
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lave" * And if the apostle did not say what is often attributed to him— 
"money is the root of all cvil'—he came close to it: “The love of money 
is a root of all kinds of evil.”™ Here, of course, is applied to money 
that suspicion of all created things which is characteristio of Christian 
faith. Money is an object of special concern simply because of what it 
can buy. Perhaps there is no way in which workmindedness can be 
expressed. more. directly than in the love of money. The veal trouble 
lies in the temptation to make of the economic the final security. of life, 
o put one's trust in it. The temptation. comes to everyone, since eco- 
nomic anxiety fs universal, and it is easy to think that overcoming it will 
secure one’s peace. And yet to seek to overcome that anxiety by money 
aloe is to give in to it, to send life into the frustration of unfulfilled 
and unfulfillable desires. Dante gave vivid pictures of those who made 
the amassing of money the goal of their lives, in, hell they pushed 
weights around a circle and then pushed them back again to the point 
from which they. had started." 

‘But the poor man too may be driven to economic anxiety; getting 
rid of money does not mean that one is delivered from its hold. Indeed, 
poverty and wealth alike tend to debilitate man. ‘The concern of tho. 
Bible for the poor is, perhaps, more. than. simply a concern that they 
be fed: and. housed, Few, indeed, are the saínts who like Francis can 
wed lady Poverty and find a happy marriage. 

As the creative possibilities: af economic factors are compounded by 
their involvement in group activities, so are the evils. People simply do 
to each other in groups things that they would not do as individuals. 
‘The corporation executives in New York do not intend personal injury 
to the dust bow! farmer, but thoy aro simply caught in an economic 
situation. Or are they? Here is a real problem for Christian faith. 1f 
they are truly. caught, there scem to be ineseapable economic, fuctors 
which are fully determinative of life. And this is just what the Marxists 
have said: economic forces determine man's life and destiny. The view 
is not to be set aside lightly, A plausible case can surely be made for 
a large measure of determination of life by socio-economic forces, And 
Christian faith will be sensitive to the role of the economic in life, to 
the fact that sin is deeply woven into the texture of life: Paul Tillich 
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has pointed out that forces were created by the industrial revolution 
which hang like a fate over modern man’s living” 

The Christian reply to the Marxist claim does not seem to be a de 
nial of the significance of the economic factor in human life. Rather, 
it seems to be a proclamation of what in first century terminology was 
called the victory of Christ over all the evil powers that held man’s 
life in bondage. Christian faith speaks of a power that can rescue màn 
from the illusion that economic anxiety is the ultimate anxiety. It frees 
him at the center of his being, from the anxiety which is sin. 

It does not free him from economic anxiety directly, nor from re 
sponsibility in the economic order. Indeed, it seems to say to him that, 
being freed from the final hold of his economic fears, he may deal with. 
them redemptively. Because he is not ultimately anxious, he may deal 
with his less than ultimate difficulties. He will seek a measure of seou- 
rity for himself and his family which will make it possible for him to 
live iu some sort of decency. At the same time, he will work for those 
arrangements in economic life which will secure for all the maximum 
opportunity for freedom, creativeness, and community. And yet he will 
not be utopian. He will recognize the continuing fact of sin in human. 
life, He will freely confess his own guilt and the guilt that is involved 
in his membership in groups which exploit other groups. Such con- 
fession, however, will not bring an easing of responsibility, Because 
of his confrontation with the forgiving love of God, he will seek 
to use for redemptive ends the resources which his economic involve- 
ments make available to him, 


3. THE POLITICAL ORDER 


în the political realm the deification of the finite sometimes takes lit- 
eral form: divine prerogatives are claimed by the state, often hy its 
central figure the king or emperor, This fact fuced the Christians in 


The Roman emperor was regarded as a god, and his people were to 
recognize lim as such. If they refused, they were traitors to the gov- 
ernment and blasphemers against religion. When the Christians refused, 
they were forced to take the consequences. This is the situation which 
is reflected in the Book of the Revelation with its strange stories and 
pictures, It is a book intended to give courage to those under persecu- 
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tion, and it deseribes in sometimes fantastic imagery the struggle be- 
tween the Roman empire and the kingdom of Christ. An image of 
beast is set up and men are forced to worship that image or be slain, 
‘The author thinks of the empire as completely evil. It brings dreadful 
woe upon the Christians who will not recognize its pretentions to divine 
authority, but in the end it will be destroyed and. God and his saints 
will reign forever and ever. 

Sensitivity to the dangers inherent in political power has been char- 
acteristic of Hebrew and Christian attitudes toward government through- 
out history. One strand of tradition that is preserved in the stories about 
the choice of Saul as king of Israel reflects it clearly. The people came 
to Samuel, clamoring for a king. All the surrounding peoples have one: 
why should they not? ‘The reaction of the prophet is that the people 
are rejecting tlie rule of. God over them, A king will enslave them aud 
bring all sorts of calamities on them, He finally yields to their wishes, 
however, and Saul is selected!" It lias been pointed out that the devis- 
ing of a system of checks and balances which restrained any branch of 
government in this country from too great an exercise of power was 
due in part to the influence of men who held Christian convictions.” 
‘They were so fearful of the temptation to sin that would Jie before 
any person or group given too great a measure of authority that they 
devised a scheme by which it would be effectively restricted, ‘The issue 
‘on which some German Christians repudiated the Nazi regime was on 
its claim to control the totality of men's lives: This they took to be the 
‘modem counterpart of the demand for emperor worship: Indeed. Paul 
Tillich remarked on one occasion that one could not understand the 
hold of Adolf Hitler upon the German people unless one saw that lor 
them lie was a "Christ figure.” Some Christians, at least, renounced him 
and experienced the wrath of "the beast; '* 

1t must be recognized, however, that the very possibility of demonic 
pretentions on the part of governments is bound up with something 
Which in itself is positive and good. All devils were angels at frst, This 
insight lies behind an attitude toward government on the part of Chris- 
tians which seems to be the very opposite of the preceding, The Book 
of the Revelation sees Rome simply as the beast; other New Testu- 
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ment writers see matters very differently. Thus Paul wrote to the Roman 
Christians, “Let every person be subject to the governing authorities- 
For there is no authority except from God, and those that exist have 
been instituted by God." The ruler, he goes on, "is God's servant for 
your good." And in I Peter appears a similar word. "Be subject for the 
Lord's sake to every human institution, whether it be to the emperor as 
supreme, or to governors,” The exhortation concludes with brief impera- 
tives: “Honor all men, Love the brotherhood, Fear God, Honor the em- 
peror.” 8 

Sensitivity to the positive significance of political power has been as 
characteristic as suspicion of it in the determination of Christian atti 
tudes toward government, Along with the strand of tradition whieh we 
have already seen to be present in the stories about the choice of Saul 
is another which is also reflected in the biblical accounts. According to 
the view reflected in it, the decision to select a king for Israel fs the 
expression of à perfectly natural development on the part of the people. 
The days when God riled them through judges is now at a close, and 
the time when he will exercise his authority through kingship has arrived. 
Saul is the first choice, and his selection and crowning are glorious. 
events." His failure to live up to the expectations he has aroused lead 
to his eventual rejection and the choice of David im his stead. But 
even during the time when David is a fugitive from Saul, he stead 
fastly refuses to lift up his hand against “the Lord's anointed,” ‘The 

ing hus beon chosen hy God, his anointing is a ritual aet of tho great- 
est significance. To kill the king would be a sacrilegious as well as a 
traitorous act. Some scholars- hold that some of the Psulms reflect en- 
thronement rituals in ancient Israel; in them the king is given an honor 
which is of the highest sort. He is even. spoken of in terms of divine 
sonship: “You are my son,” says the Deity, "today 1 have begotien 
you." Tt is this attitude of highest reverence for the ruler as a servant 
of God, ruling in order to secure the will of the divine over the poo 
plo, that is reflected ín the writings of Paul and Peter in the Now Testa- 
ment. It Ties behind the viewpoint that has heen’ common in historic 
Christianity of seeing the ruler as God's vicegerent, When the ruler 
himself or the ruling group ín a democratically oriented society is Chris- 
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tian, conscious of responsibilities to God, the ideal government is re- 
alized, according to a strong tradition ín the Christian church, From 
the time of Constantine to the present there have been innumerable 
attempts to set forth the character of “the Christian prince” and “the 
Christian commonwealth.” And even where specific religious influences 
on government are repudiated on principle, as in the case of the United 
States, Christian thinkers have urged their people to recognize the posi- 
tive significance of government, In a recent television program a dis- 
tinguished jurist led his audience on an imaginary tour of a courthouse, 
remarking that for him it was a sort of temple." 

‘The perennial problem of Christians has been that of deciding the 
point at which a government ceases to serve the purposes of God and 
begins to usurp the divine prerogatives. The agony of the earliest be- 
lievers is reflected ín à remark by the author of the Book of the Revela- 
tion: the beast “deceives those who dwell on the earth.” *® And in our 
time many German Christians, trained to think of loyalty to the state 
as thoir God-enjoined duty, faced a fearful battle with their consciences 
before they turned against the Hitler regime. ‘The question of the duty 
owed by Christians to communist governments js à. debated. problem 
of the present day. Like other decisions involved in. Christian faith, it 
issone which always has to be made in the conerete situations, fraught. 
with the anxieties involved in finite existence 

In a general way the basic attitude of the Christian toward the state 
may be delineated in terms of the focal points of the Christian vision. 
His primary duty is to love God with the whole of his being and sock 
his lordship over all of life, Insofar as the political order can be à means 
by which God can exercise his lordship, the Christian must support 
and revere it; when it secks to usurp that lordship, he must resist dt, 
His second. duty is to love his neighbor; and insofar as the state pro- 
vides opportunities for the exercise of that love, he must avail himself 
of them; to the extent that it prevents that love, he must seek to change 
it or even actively resist it. 

Because he sees God as the creator of all things, and specifically of 
men. made ín. his own. image, the Christian sees the state as existing 
for the good of men, It provides the setting within which the poten- 
tialities of men are, in part, realized, Man must be to à significant ex- 
tent self-determining, and no state can be permitted to take his freedom 
from him. He has a mind which is capable of training and fs the servant 
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of his self-determination; it is appropriate that the state educate him. 
He is made for community life, and the state affords means by which 
men's relations with one another can be regulated in ways that benefit 
all, The Christian recognizes that he fulfills his responsibilities as i 
citizen because of his allegiance to God. As Paul sees it, he will do ont 
of conscience what some do because of legal regulation. ft is significant 
that Paul speaks of love as the fulfilment of the law of the state as 
well as the law contained in the Old Testament, He passes immedi- 
ately from a discussion of paying taxes, obeying magistrates, and giving 
honor to legal authorities to a listing of the duties toward neighbor as 
thoy are given in the ten commandments, Love fulfils civil as well as 
moral law. 

Because men in their rebellion against God act in ways that are hurt- 
ful to others, it is appropriate that restraints be imposed upon them. 
‘The man who refrains from harming his neighbor because he fears the 
punishment which will ensue does not. fulfill the law of. God which is 
secking fall and. willing lordship over his life, But he fulfills that part 
of God's will to lordship which expresses itself in concem for the wel- 
fare of the other: God does not want his children to be hurt! Further, 
the Christian expresses his love for his neighbor by seeking. to protect 
him from harm in all the ways he ean; the enactment and enforcement 
of law are among the ways in which he may do so, He will even favor 
laws which make it impossible for him to encroach upon his neighbor's 
freedom and dignity. However, the Christian recognizes that tho sinful- 
ness of man may express itself in the deification of the state itself; against 
this he must ever be wary 

The state appears also to offer possibilities for the exercise of the 
redemptive dimension of God's lordship over life, As Paul saw the Jew- 
ish Jaw to be a “custodian until Ghrist came,” = the Christian may set 
the civil Jaw as pointing toward redemptive fulfillment. An account was 
given recently of an enactment in a certain locality which forced men 
into new patterns of relatedness. They were somewhat amazed to dis- 
cover new avenues of. appreciation and. understanding. which. came as 
a result of a law. Christians rightly see the rehabilitation of criminals 
and juvenile delinquents as an objective of criminological practice. 

The redemptive actions possible through political means are fairly 
Jimited, however, The sort of love that is the theme of the New Testa- 
ment can only with difficulty characterize the actions of a political en- 
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tity. This is tme also with reference to the state as a theater for the 
creative work of God and for the deeds of love of the Christian, Here 
we come to a crucial problem involving the fact that the large group 
appears to call for an expression of attitudes which are different from 
those appropriate to the small. It is fine to turn the other cheek to the 
individual who strikes you on one, but it is no easy matter to make for- 
siveness a basis of international relations. It seems that the best that 
can be sought in the group contexts of human living is justice rather 
than love, And it seems, further, that the state has to be in a position 
to enforce its commands. Even Paul was aware of this; the ruler “does 
not bear the sword in vain.” How can this he squared with tho Chris- 
tian ideals of peace and gentleness and meckness? ‘The problem his 
been perennial for Christians, There seems to be a dilemma in the very 
involvement in political life. If the Christian does: support the govern- 
ment and seek for the doing of justice with the use or threat of force, 
he seems to be betraying his own dedication to love as the final law 
of life, But if he does not sek for justice and give support to the in- 
stitutions of government, he withdraws his neighbor's protections andl 
his own and invites anarchy. Throughout the centuries the dileroma. 
has faced Christians repeatedly; it is before them today in poignant 
fashion, 

"rhe problem of the Christian is that he seeks to be a citizen of God's 
Kingdom and of man's. The human political order will lose its mean- 
ing. if it is understood as serving earthly ends without recognizing ulti- 
inate responsibilities. And yet the ultimate responsibilities must be frecly 
recognized, not coerced, To Caesar must be rendered the things that are 
Caesar's; to God the things that are God's^* But Caesar is Cod's servant, 
whether he knows it or not. 











4. RACIAL GROUPS 


Both the problems and the possibilities of group activity in tbe eco- 
nomic and politica) spheres are enhanced by the fact of race, for race 
groupings often become economic and political in character. In Ger- 
many the myth of the master race was connected with a totalitarian 
political structure, and economic motivations were involved in the treat- 
ment of the Jews. Thus racial and economic forces worked together 
with political in the compounding of a veritable citadel of sin. What 
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has been said about economic and political groupings may, therefare, 
be taken for granted as we turn to a consideration of Christian atti 
tudes toward racial groupings. We should, however, give attention to 
some matters which are primarily connected with race. 

In no area, perhaps, has the difference between the individual, person 
to-person relationships and that between groups been so significant. In 
America the white man generally feels that he has been personally kind, 
‘even generous to individuals of other races. In turn, those of other races 
have had relations of genuine friendship across race lines. At the same 
time, however, the white will enter into group arrangements which 
deny to other races access to natural resources, to economie and edw- 
cational opportunities, and even to the protection of law. And those of 
other races will enter into actions as a group which they would not 
undertake against individua) whites. Both groups easily fall into self- 
righteousness in defense of their actions. The white points to what he 
believes to be the moral superiority of his race over others. The races 
which have suffered discrimination easily allow the relative justice of 
their claims to betray them into à sense of absolute rightness which 
cannot be questioned. And so long as sins are cloaked in self-righteous 
ness, there can be no penitence pointing toward redemption. Instead, 
the sense of guilt increases; and there can be no doubt that the violence 
and! intransigence which marks much of the current relationships among 
racial groups grows, in part, out of feelings of guilt. 

Christian faith speaks soberly of the requirements of redemption and 
hopefully of its resources. In the cross of Christ it sees a price paid, s 
to speak, by God in his identification of himself with men, And it sees 
the need for such identification to be repeated by his followers. A group 
of students at a recent meeting were deeply moved as they sought for 
a time to assume the role of people of some race other than their own, 
trying to understand how they felt in the various situations of life. They 
came away with a profound sense of the difficulties involved in chang- 
ing inherited patterns and at the same time of the urgent need to sce 
these patterns changed And it would seem, at least, that where hon- 
est efforts have been made to find what is right in a given situation, 
unexpected redemptive resources have appeared. Christians must act in 
expectation—while they will recognize the depth of resistance, 

As a penitent standing before the divine judgment and forgiveness. 
the Christian may see something of the implication of his convictions 
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about creation for the relations among racial groups. He can recognize 
the preciousness af uniqueness and look with gratitude at the differ- 
ences among men which make it possible for them ta act ereatively in 
^. diversity of ways that contribute to the good of all. And yet he will 
mot look upon differences as reasons for asserting the superiority of 
certain groups to others, Self-determination is a sacred right of the crew: 
ture, and no group can exercise the sole right of determining the rights 
of others. When it undertakes to do so, it deifies itself, When, on the 
other hand, it relinquishes its efforts to do so, it opens itself to creative 
and redemptive possibilities working through the very groupings which 
do exist. 





5. THE CHURCH 


‘The Christian is involved in one group by reason of the redemptive 
act of God, for one phase of that act was the creation of the. church. 
by the Spirit. The early Christians did not think of themselves as solitary 
individuals who had responded to the same Lord; they were members 
one of another, members of the family of God. As the ancient Israelites 
had beets constituted into a people by entering into covenant with their 
God at Mount Sina, so had the church been constituted by a new 
covenant in Christ. They were his very body, having many members; 
each had his own duties to perform, Christ loved the church as a man 
loves his bride who is his very self. The members of the church are so 
related that "if one member suffers, all suffer together; if one member 
is honored, all rejoice together. ”™ And yet fhe church is human, and. 
throughout the New Testament runs that duality of attitude toward it 
which characterizes the attitude toward other groups. In the very let- 
ter in which Paul described the church as the body of Christ, he warned 
its people by recalling the experience of Israel: baptized in the Red 
Sea and fed with manna in the wilderness, they were rejected because 
of their disobedience. He implies that Christians who have been bap- 
tized and have received the supper of the Lord must not become pre- 
uos concerning their spiritual welfare; they, too, may be rejected- 
‘The Book of the Revelation contains seven letters to churches which 
illustrate both aspeets of tlie duality: each contains threat and promise. 
‘Thus the church at Laodicea is addressed: 

T know your works; you are neither coli nor hot. Would that you 
were cold or hot! So, because you ara lukewarm, and neither cold 
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mor hot, I will spew you out of my mouth. For you say, 1 am rich, 1 
have prospered, and I need nothing; not knowing that you are 
wretched, pitiable, poor, blind, and naked. . . . Those whom I love, 
1 reprove and chasten; so be zealous and repent. Behold, 1 stand at 
the door and knock: if any one hears my voice and opens the door, 
{will come in to him and eat with him, and he with me? 


‘The positive valuation of the church is based on the conviction that 
it exists by the redemptive act of the Spirit. When God's love was poured 
‘out on men, it aroused a trust which opened the doors of their love 
or each other. And it was natural that those who responded should 
be drawn together with special bonds. The law of their relationship. 
with one another was that they were to love one another as Christ had 
loved them. They were to live in constant acknowledgment. of his re- 
demptive power. They would even exemplify the love of God, and 
so doing they would be a means by which it could reach others, They 
were to love all men, not simply cach other. And they were to be à 
redeeming fellowship because of their own humble awareness of the 
redemptive resources by which they lived. 

As men responding individually to the redemptive love of God be- 
came new creatures and thus realized their authentic creaturehood, so 
men responding socially could become a new humanity. They could 
realize in the church the social dimension af their creatureliness, Tt is 
as natural for men to be bound to one another in their religions life. 
as in their polities, their economics, their family life. Hence life in the. 
church is natural; à relects the tme sociality: one which recognizes 
its reference to God. Because men are members of « body with a single 
head, they are members of one another. Thus they realize their trie 
freedom; for a church must be based on the decision of man. But It is 
not a matter of casual choice, which might or might not be made. Like 
other choices of the Christian, the decision to be part of the church 
is a result of the action of the Spirit at work in his life—an action which 
is, in part, carried on through the church itself, The church which i 
true to itself will be one in which the creaturely possibilities of man 
are brought forth in a community of interest and concern, Men nour- 
ished within it will be creative men, using their minds with full free- 
dom, because they belong to a community in which they encounter trust 
and love. 

‘The very importance of the church, however, invites it to self-deifica- 
tion. In the interests of secking to bring men under the sway of God's. 
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will, it may inhibit freedom, control thought, discourage courageous 
action. The church may close itself up within itself. refusing to share 
its love with others, particularly the sinful and the needy. It may turn 
into a group which thinks of itself as the good people; those who have 
chosen God rather than having been chosen by him. It may ally itself 
with forces which preserve the evils of some given social order. Indeed, 
the sins it may commit have been pointed out so Frequently iu Chris- 
tian history and in the present, that reference to them need not be 
multiplied here. 

Because it constantly falls into sin, the church must ever seek renewal 
by the Spirit. Realizing that it does not exist in and by itself, it knows 
that its very existence is by the constant creative act of God. It does 
not live for itself either, It points to the redemptive act by which it 
came into being and toward the whole family of mankind which it seeks 
to serve. And it points to the kingdom of God which stands before it 
ay judgment and fulfillment, 

One of the recurrent problems of the Christian ife ds that of adjudi- 
cating tho claims of the several groups of which a person is a member, 
Still more difficult is. the problem of decision with reference to the re- 
Tations of the groups themselves. Economie groups are perennially at 
odds with the government: Often the church is at odds with both, Mis- 
torically the problems involved in the relations of groups have been 
treated many times; but the circumstances under which men have writ- 
ten have affected their writing to a great extent, On these matters there 
is wide difference of opinion even on the part of dedicated and intelli 
gent Christians, 

Particularly in the matter of the relations of church and state has 
there been diversity of viewpoint, To some it seems crystal clear that 
the church should be the ruler of the state and seek to bring it under 
the sway of the rule of God. To others it is just as clear that the church 
should be a department of the state, charged with responsibility for 
the religious welfare of its people. To still others it seems obvious that 
church and state must be separated! and even that they are concerned 
with totally different things. 

1f, then, we are seeking to set forth attitudes consonant. witl historic 
Christianity on these matters, it seems possible to report simply diversity 
^f opinion, However, it should be possible fo say a word or two that 
can be derived by implication from the vision and attitudes of faith, 

The multiplicity of groups itself has certain valies, If each is as prong 
as it seems to be to arrogate to itself prerogatives which are pretentions, 
then it may well be checked by others. More than one the church has 
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been kept from overstepping itself by the fact that the 
vented it from doing so. Likewise the state has been saved from to. 
talitarianisms by reason of the restraining influence of the church 
Further, the creative potentialities of each can contribute to the other 
The church is interested that the minds of men be developed; hence it 
sustains educational programs. But it does not assume the burden of 
educating the entire citizenry of the country 

What distinguishes the church is that it explicitly points tow Reality 
which gives meaning to the life of the other groups and determines their 
responsibilities. It includes within itself the interests of all. Hence it is, 
in one sense, the inclusive group, And yet it seems to be consistent with 
its character that it be free, that its effect on other groupings should be 
by persuasion rather than coercion. However, its freedom cannot be 
taken to mean a relinqnishment of responsibility toward the other grow 
ings. How that responsibility shall be exercised is a matter for perpet 
study and renewed decision. 
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Beyond all groups stands the everlasting kingdom, In its life they 
find their final meaning. Through it runs a river with the water of life. 
And along its banks grow the trees whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nationsz* 


READINGS 


From the Bible 


L Economie injustice was a major target for the preaching of the 
prophet Amos, 

A positive attitude toward the state is reflected in Romans 13, 1 Peter. 
17, and 1. Samnel 9:1-10:16. 

3. A skeptical or antagonistic attitude toward the state is reflected in 
Revelation 1, 3, 12, 13 and in 1 Samuel 7:3-8:22, 10:17-27, 12. 








4. The Israelites had entered into à covenant with their G 
they were constituted into a people of his choosing, 
Joshua 24, "The Christians thought of themselves as the people of the 
new covenant: Hebrews 10, 1 Peter, Jeremiah 31, 





From Historie Christianity 


1. Clement of Alexandria, The Rich Man's Salvation. A second century 
Christian confronts the problem of money. 

2. Martin Luther, Secular Authority: To What Extent Should li Be 
Obeyed? The reformer here analyzes the obligations of the Christian to 
the political orders, 

3. Jolin Woolman, Journal, is the account of a nineteenth century 
Quaker incensed about slavery, 

A. Part IL of Walter Rauschenbusch's Christianizing the Social Order 
(New York: "The Macmillan Company, 1909) gives a Liberals concep- 
tion of a major task af the church. 
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FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


L To what estent (if any) is the following criticism justified? The Christian 
church is so identified with privileged classes in our society that little lead- 
ership in economic reforms can be expected by the church, 

2 Is a Christian in a communist country bound to obey the orders of his 
government? 

3, Whites have justified their resistance to the Supreme Court decision ve= 
garding school segregation on grounds of conscience; some negroes have 
defended their participation in lunch counter demonstrations on grounds 
of conscience. What is the relation of conscience to political authority? 

A. Should religion be tanght in the public schools? IF so, what kind? 


9000000 
THE EXPRESSIONS 





INDIVIDUAL 
WORSHIP 


If you drop a stone into the clear waters of a New England pond 
on a cloudless day, ripples will radiate from a center, If you drop 
another stone at another point in the pond, ripples will radiate from 
‘a second center, And yet the wavelets spreading from different centers 
will be much alike by reason of the clean, cleamess of the water, by 
reason of the blue of reflected sky. 

‘The expressions of Christian faith are like ripples radiating from 
many centers on a broad surface. Here appears a patter of worship, 
there a cathedral, somewhere else a cup of cold water given in the 
name of Christ. Among them all is a similarity. And, if our analysis 
to this point has been correct, this is true by reason of a common 
vision and common attitudes, 

We tum now to a consideration of the expressions of Christian faith. 
‘The broad surface may be divided into a few large areas: worship, 
literature, and art; action, association, and thought. These again may 
be divided and even subdivided, The area of worship comes before us 
first. OF the various ways in which it could he subdivided, only one 
concerns us. Because man is an individual, a self-determining being, 
he will sometimes: worship alone; because he is social, he will some- 
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times worship with others. Individual worship is the subject of this 
chapter, 


1, THE CALL OF A PROPHET 


‘The sixth chapter of Isaiah has long been regarded by Christians as 
a classic instance of individual worship as they understand it. In it is 
reflected almost every one of the elements of vision and attitude which 
have been described in the preceding pages. Since it is brief, it can 
easily be given here in full: 


tn the year that King Uzziuh died 1 saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted vp; and his train filled the temple, Above him 
stood the seraphin; each had six wings: with two he covered his face, 
and with two he covered his feet, and with two he flew. And one 
called to another and said: 

“Holy, holy, holy is the Lond of hosts; 

the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the voice of him who 
called, und the house was filled with smoke, And T said: "Woe is mel 
For | am lost; for | aum a man of unclean lips, and 1 dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips; for my eyes have seen the King, 
he Lord of hos 

‘Then Aew one of the seraphin to me, having in his handa burn- 
ing coal which he had taken with tongs from the altar. And be 
touched my mouth, and said: “Behold, this has touched your lips; 
your guilt is taken away, and your siu forgiven.” And 1 heard the 
voice of the Lord saying, "Whom shall 1 send, and who will go for 
us?” Then 1 said, “Here 1 am! Send me.” And he said, “Go, and say to. 
this people: 




















"Hear and hear, but do not understand; 
see and sec, but do not perceive.” 
Make the heart of this people fat, 
and their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes; 
lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their hearts, 
and turn and be healed.” 


‘Then L said, "How long, O lord?" And he said: 


"Until cities lie waste. 
without inhabitant, 
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and houses without men, 
and the Jand is utterly desolate, 
and the Lord removes men far away, 
and the forsaken places are many 
in the midst of the land. 
And though a tenth remain in it, 
it will be burned again, 
like a terebinth or an oak, 
whose stump remains standing 
when it is felled." 
The holy seed is its stump. 


The experience begins with the Holy Lord, not with the worshipper's 
self-analysis, The shaking of the house, the billowing of smoke, the 
cries of angelic beings proclaim the awesomeness of the scene, The Lord. 
is seen, but not described; his train simply fills the temple, The Holy 
one is also the Creator, and his glory Is reflected in heaven and earth, 
in the nature which has come from his hands 

The response of the prophet is immediate: "Woe is mel" ‘The sense 
of sin is upon him, and it includes the feeling of violation of the holy 
as well as some sort of moral guilt: "I am a man of unclean lips” The 
prophet’s sinfulness does not isolate him, however; even in the depth 
of his own experience, he remembers his oneness with his people. Like 
him, they are people of unclean lips. 

"The Holy Creator is also the Redeemer. An angelic being takes coal 
from the altar, touches it to the prophet’ lips, and declares his forgive- 
ness. He is reconciled to God, and by an action initiated by the divine: 

‘The Redeemer is also active in human life, and he engages the 
prophet in his activity. He calls Isaiah to the assumption of à vocation, 
Previously his holiness had overwhelmed the prophet with a sense of 
sin, but God does not now overwhelm him to the destruction of his 
humanity, He seeks and gets a free, self-determining response—"Here 
am T, send me” 

Within the experience is also the impulse to action by the prophet 
toward others, God sends him to them. And he must act for their true 
good, for the good as God defines it for them, in’ spite of the fact that 
they will not like it. They will reject the prophet, but he must stll da 
his work on their behalf. He will. become poet and political figure, he 
will express that which is in him; but. his main concern is not the ex- 
pression. Tis central concer is to do the will of God which he under- 
stands to be for the true welfare of God's people. 

The experience of Isaiah was particularly rich and full, Other expe- 
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riences which deserve to be defined as worship are far more simple; 
some are very different in other ways. Before we look at them it may 
be helpful to try to come to some understanding of just what individual 
worship is. 


2. THE CHARACTER 
OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


‘The analogy between the friendship of human beings and the rela 
tions of men with God has already come before us. Because of it, worship 
may be compared with certain phases of relationships involved in friend- 
ship. Let us imagine a specific situation. Two friends have been having 
difficulties with each other. They come together to talk things over. AS 
they explore the meaning of their friendship, they come to a point 
where they declare themselves to one another as friends. Perhaps 
they shake hands, Then they speak of things they are going to do 
which are bound up with the fact of their friendship. Perhaps they 
80 right from conversation to some common activity, Now let us imagine 
still another situation. This comes out of personal recollection. Many 
years ago, before we were divided by distance, a certain friend and 
1 were almost inseparable. We were constantly together, sharing ideas, 
moods, actions, We walked and talked, we played and worked, we 
shared problems and joys. One summer day we had taken a long drive 
and spent some time at a lake. In the evening we returned. 1 suppose 
that the drive took about an hour. Afterward 1 realized that we had 
spoken scarcely a word the whole time. And yet I felt that someliow 
our friendship had expressed itself in a very deep and real way ín the 
sharing. of our silence. 

Every human experience is complex. While it has a center, it also 
has peripheral aspects; and at its edges, so to speak, it merges, some- 
times almost imperceptibly, into other experiences. The experience of 
worship is no exception, and we shall misunderstand it if we seek to 
regard it as more simple than it actually is. And yet it has a certain 
character which the illustrations from friendship may help us to describe. 
In the first, the actual declaration of friendship was at the center; all 
else moved toward this or emanated from it. Around it were circles of 
experience which related directly to it. The friendship relation itself 
was the subject of conversation; it was also directly involved in plans 
that were made. Just these plans, not others, were made because two 
people were friends. The conversation itself emerged out of many expe- 
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riences in the past and eventuated in actions beyond itself, At its center 
Were certain words, and these were important, And yet the very saying 
NE the words was significant only within an atmosphere of personal 
sincerity and mutual trust. The experience of shared silence also emerged 

of à wide background of experiences; without them it could not 
have occurred. While no words were spoken, it was exceedingly me 
ingful. That it issued in specific actions is doubtful; that it affected the 
character of many is certain. 

Moments of realization of friendship, spoken or unspoken, are not the 
whole of the relationship. If two people are friends, that fact will affect 
a great deal of what they do, even when they are absent from one 
her. Within the total relationship; however, the moments af realiza- 
tion are of great significance. The analogy with worship can now be 
drawn, Faith is a total relationship with God, affecting the conduet of 
all of life, And yet it is important that there be times of realization 
‘af that relationship, In themselves these may be rather complex, but at. 
their center will be some moment al which the relationship itsell is 
declared, by speech or silence. 

“The inadequacy of the analogy of friendship is as important its 
relevance, One member of the two, God and man, is the high and holy 
‘One who inhabits eternity. And this fact qualifies the entire relationship 
between them. It must be taken into account in every theology, It is 
& determinant in man’s response to the world and jn his treatment of 
his fellows, In worship it becomes central; it fs felt. Hence there emerges 
within. the. worship experience the sense of awe, Some writers have 
spoken of it as the feeling, of creatureliness. M is of the essence of 
worship. 

But ft is not all, And one way of speaking of certain convictions co 
tral to Christian faith is this: the high and holy One, without diminish- 
ing his holiness in any way; enters into a relationship with his creatures 
Which is like that of human friendship. He overcomes the separation 
between them which qualifies all that they think and do and say- It is 
important for that relationship that at times it should come to specific 
realization, that it be declared. Herein lies the significance of worship. 

Tis character, as Christians interpret it, will be. determined by the 
nature of God and man and the character of the relationship between 
them. 

Becinise God is holy, there will be awe; 
because God is good, there will be thanksgiving; 


1 Rudolf Otto, The Idea of tha Holy, p- 8- 
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because God is righteous, there will be confession; 

because God is loving, there will be release from guilt 

because God is concemed for the person, there will be petition: 

because God is concemed for ail his children, there will be 
intercession; 

because God Is active, there will be resolution. 


3. CREATOR AND CREATURE 


To be an individual is no easy thing. It involves a willingness to take 
risks, to make decisions without full knowledge of circumstances, to 
accept the anxieties that are bound up with finitude, It is especially. 
difficult in our time when pressures toward security and conformity 
are imperious and when the trends of life are in the direction of mass- 
mindedness. Even historie Christianity becomes a way by which men 
escape the path toward difficult selfhood. Its words about church and 
creed and Bible seem to afford comfort and stability. 

And yet historie Christianity ís not fully recovered if its emphasis on 
the individual is lost, It enshrines the stories of men who were sum- 
moned by God to the hard task of being themselves. It is aware of 
difficulties involved, But it points also to resources. It points ont that 
true individuality is the correlative of community, and it asserts: that 
the depth of individual life is its relation to God, 

At this point, individual worship is of paramount importance. Central 
in it is the moment in which the individual says "Thou" to God; and 
this happens in response to the conviction that the person is addressed 
by God; God has said “thou” to him. Here is the moment of confronta- 
tion when men no longer think about God, or act a certain way because 
of his demand on their lives, or celebrate his goodness in a song. Be- 
cause Christian faith makes this moment central in worship, its view 
differs from others which appear from time to time in the religious 
literature of the world, There is no merging of man into the divine; he 
is not Jost like a droplet in the ocean of God's being. Reinhold Niebuhr 
quotes with approval the saying of a Christian thinker, James Denney, 
^I would rather be saved in Christ than lost in God, 

We have looked at Isaiah's account of his call. Experiences like it are 
described by Jeremiah and Ezekiel; like Isaiah, these prophets are 
profoundly convinced that at the very beginning of their work God 
summoned them to a task, He is the same Lord for all three, the judging 




















= Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 1, 113. 
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and redeeming God active in human history and engaging them in his 
work. But the experiences themselves are very different. Jeremiahis is 
Simple conversation; the prophet does not answer the summons with 
alacrity. He pleads his youth and weakness. But Cod promises to make 
him like a wall and gives him a commission 

to pluck up and to break down, 

to destroy and to overthrow, 
to build and to plant? 


Evekiel’s call comes at the climax of an exceedingly complicated vision, 
the "wheels within wheels” of the familiar spiritual* ln no case was the 
individuality of the prophet dismissed, though in the case of Jeremiah 
it was to be changed. And in each case the character of the call was 
markedly different from the others. God's method of calling the prophet 
Was suited to the prophet’s character; his individuality was respected 
and utilized. 

AIL three speak of their call as a turning point in their lives. After 
it they were different persons from those they had been before. Though 
they did not use the terms, we seem justified in saying that the call 
was a creative act of God. And their response to it was their participa- 
tion in their own crestion: The divine and thè human are interrelated. 
The worship experience was the central point of a self-definition with 
respect to their lives and their work. In the case of Jeremiah, at least 
dt was at the same time a redefinition. Here we have come to à central 
significance of private worship as we look at it against the background 
‘of Christian vision and attitude. It is a focal point for an act in which 
God creates and man participates în his own creation. 1f man is to 
become an individual, he must define himself; and worship is the point 
‘at which self-definition occurs in confrontation with God. 

"This does not mean that man seeks through a worship experience to 
evade the hard duty of serious thought and earnest searching. Worship. 
s ono substitute for aptitude tests, the help of counsellors and friends. 
Tt makes it possible for these to be more, rather than less, helpful: For 
in worship man confronts that Reality before whom there can be no 
pretenses, by whom he is loved no matter what his weaknesses nay be. 
I he can enter fully into its spirit, he will be delivered from self-delu- 
sions, willing to accept himself and do that which is within him to do. 








* Jeremiah 1:10. 
Y Ezekiel 1 and 2- 
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Self-definition does not take place within a vacuum, however. A man 
is what he is in relation to things around him, And here again worship 
as seen from the perspective of Christian faith will appear differently 
from worship viewed in some other ways. For the Christian, worship is 
not the experience of the reality of God in contrast to the unreality of 
the world. The world itself is real, and it is good. But here is a problem, 
for the world does not appear good sometimes. And yet, us in the case 
of the person, it is possible that within worship a redefinition occurs. 
That ín the world which seemed bad can be overcome. Paul tells us of 
3 thorn in the flesh which was sent to buffet him, Three times, he says, 
he prayed that it might be removed. The answer came, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” * Thus 
that which had seemed inimical was tured to Paul's benefit. A world 
may be redefined in worship so that it becomes—for us—what it was 
not before, God's creation. 

Self-definition involves man's relation to people as well as things. The 
prophet was aware of a sinfulness which he shared with his people, and 
he was called to serve them. Here again a Christian view of worship is 
at odds with some others. No "fight of the alone to the Alone" * is suf- 
ficient. Right relations with one’s fellows is, indeed, a prerequisite to 
proper worship. “If you are offering your gift at the altar,” said Jesus, 
“and there remember that your brother has something against you, leave 
your gift there before the altar and go; first be reconciled to your brother, 
and then come and offer your gift." The counsel was applied to partici 
ation in communion services in the early church, Prayer on behalf of. 
others has also historically formed a part of private worship. The modem 
may well find himself in difficulties with some views of the efficacy of 
such prayer; but he will scarcely quarrel with the notion that interces- 
sory prayer means, at the very least, the honest expression of concer 
for others before God. And it cannot be restricted to prayer for friends 
und family either. It must include even those who despitefully use one. 
When prayed for, they cease to be enemies; they are redefined as God's 
creatures, standing in need of his redemptive concern, 

Worship, then, can be God's creative act in which men participate 
by defining and redefining themselves, their fellows, and their world. 
In it they will probably redefine God too. 





2 AL Corinthians 12:9, 
3 Plotinus, "Enneads," Vl, 10, The Esence of Plotinus, based on the translation by 
Stephen Mekenna, compiled by Grace H. Tumbull (New York: Oiford Univenity 
loc., 1994), p. 222. 
7 Matthew 5:23 
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4, TYPES OF WORSHIP EXPERIENCE 


ces of worship differ with individuals. They also differ with 
the same individual at different times. We do not step into the same 
river twice, as the ancient philosopher pointed out, because it is not 
the same river." Nor are we the same person. Christian faith bas always 
assumed that private devotion was part of the continuing life. From 
tarliest times we have indications that Christians were expected to pray 
every day, Jesus assumed personal prayer as a part of life, and he spoke 
thc memorable words: "When you pray, go into your room and slut 
tbe door and pray to your Father who is in secret; and your Father 
who sees in secret will reward you." " Indeed, private prayer and medita- 
tion seem well-nigh universal in religion. 

"The experience of the call, which we have examined in the writings 
of the prophets, is simply a rather crucial experience of self-examination 
favolving a major life decision. That it should take the form of worship 
fata central point is natural. Other major decisions may take on. much of 
the same quality, for they, too, involve definition of ourselves, aur fellows, 
nd our world. The gospels, especially that of Luke, speak often of the 
importance of prayer in the life of Jesus. It is noteworthy that le spent 
much time in prayer at times of special decisiveness in his career. Thus, 
before the choice of those who were to be his special companions- 
the twelve—he is described as spending an enti night in prayer.” 
In a similar manner, the decision about a job, marriage, an important 
move may well be accompanied by an act of worship. 

"There may also be worship experiences of rather more than ordinary 
significance in the life of the person from time to time because of the 
development of his own life, He and his world are different when he 
isa youth of seventeen, a young husband and futher at thirty-seven, and 
a man approaching retirement at fifty-seven. The meaning: of faith will 
also be different. 

Moods of worship will-also uccempany experiences of unusual sorts, 
‘The grandeur of a scene In nature may move * person to wonder and 
praise. Thus in the twenty-ninth Psalm we have the rellections of a man 
repo has seen in the passing of n storm a witness to the greatness and 
power of God. Some act of undeserved kindness at the hands of others 














Tiemann, “Fragments” Milton C. Nahim, ed, Selections from Early Greek 
Philosophers (New York: F. S. Crofts & Cas 1940), p: 93. 

? Matthew 6:0. 

10 Luke 6:12-18. 
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may move him to thanksgiving. On the other hand, some deep disap- 
ointment may drive him to serious consideration of the question about 
the meaning of his own life, to the question about the locus of his ulti- 
mate trust; here, too, some expression of worship may be evoked. In 
and with his God he seeks to come to some resolution of his problem. 

A particularly vivid experience of confrontation with God is likely to 
be the focal point-so far as awareness is concerned—of a radical life 
transformation. One may have a sense of being under the judgment of 
God, unable to secure his own release from actions rooted in the kind 
of person he is. This will be followed by an assurance of God's favor, 
coming in one way or another, and the release which accompanies re- 
sponse to it. The literature of Christianity is full of instances of suet 
conversions. Afterward everything seems changed, The apostle Paul 
wrote of his own experience as one in which God revealed his Son in 
him; what things he had regarded as gain became refuse." Life had 
a new focal center. 

But the greatest number of worship experiences are less spectacular 
thin these. Christian life involves a discipline, and acts of personal 
devotion have an important part in it. There is need for coustant renewal 
‘of one’s trust in God and of the life that belongs to it. Every day is 
different from the preceding, even though no revolutionary changes 
have been made. The fesh has to be conquered again and again; the 
Spirit of God must find ever renewed response in the spirit of man. 

Sometimes individual worship is a moment interrupting an experience. 
of another kind. À friend of mine who is a scientist told me of a moment 
of ecstasy which came near the completion of a long and complicated 
‘experiment. In the most humdrum circumstance of life there may emerge 
a reason for simple expression of gratitude to God. In a church service, 
when people are bound to one another in common worship, there may 
come a moment when the individual retires into his solitariness. 

Children are intrigued by the fact that no two leaves are alike, People 
are even more different from each other than leaves, and if their personal 
worship is to be sincerely reflexive of theie individualities, it will. vary 
from one to another ín an infinite number of ways. 


5. REDEEMER AND REDEEMED 


In some of the experiences that have been noted emphasis falls on 
the relation of the Creator to the creature. In others, it falls in another 





11 Galatians 1:6, following the Creek; Philippians 3:8, 
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place, upon the relation of the Redeemer to the redeemed, The two 
are not separated in human experience. In the call of Isaiah which made 
him a prophet he describes his own profound awareness of sin and the 
act by which God declared his forgiveness. And yet there are some expe- 
riences of warship in which the one or the other becomes central. 

‘The early Christians were convinced that in disclosing his redeeming 
love God had made it possible for them to enter into a newer and richer 
life of private devotion than they had previously known. Thus, Paul 
speaks of the opening of a way by which the Christian can use. in his 
address of God. the intimate word, “Abba"—my Father.\* This is pos- 
sible because of God's action. Thus. the establishing of the relation of 
Redeemer to redeemed is parallel to the action by which the Creator- 
creature relation is brought about, There is a divine action in which the 
human being participates. Individual worship, which is a realization of 
God as redeemer and man as redeemed, is a divine action in which a 
Inuman action participates. 

"This action is no easy thing. Early Christians believed that the cross 
showed the length to which Cod would go in his Jove to reconcile man 
to himself_and the extreme was necessary because of the obstacles which. 
stood in his way. Making his love effective in the lives of men, however, 
meant overcoming further obstacles, The New Testament writers were 
Convinced that there was an action of God in the lives of men which 
continued his act ín the cross. Sometimes they spoke of it as the Divine 
Spirit working in the human spirit, In the passage which has been noted 
im the writing of Paul he says, "When we cry, ‘Abba! Father! it is the 
Spirit himself hearing witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God." The difficulty encountered by: the Spirit is recognized in the 
sume context: “We do not know how to pray as we ought, but the 
Spirit himself intereedes for us with sighs too deep for words: If it 
is difficult to he an individual, to realize in worship the relationship of 
creature to Creator; it is also difficult to realize the. relationship. of 
redeemed to Redeemer. 

The significance of worship in the yealization is that, in it, the human 
being says “Thou” to God the redeemer, And he recognizes that he can 
do so only because of God's action toward him. In some of the Psalms 
we are permitted to overhear the penitent addressing his forgiving Lord. 
The thirty-second and the ffty-first are of special interest, and ought 














19 Romans 8:15. Galatians 4:8. 

13 Romans 8:156 

M Romans 8:20, ‘The concluding words in the KJV. remih: “with grou 
cannot be uttered.” 
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to be read in their entirety, A few verses from the latter, however, give 
us a clue to their content. 
Have mercy on me, O God, 
according to thy steadfast love: 
according to thy abundant mercy 
blot out my transgressions. 


Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that which is evil in thy sight. 


Purge me with hyssop, and 1 shall be clean; 
wash me, and 1 shall be whiter than snow.'* 


In the very presence of God the Psalmist defines himself as a sinner and 
is redefined as a forgiven man. 

Sensitivity to the seriousness of sin has meant that the notion of God 
as forgiving Father has a central place in the religious consciousness of 
Christians. They are apt to be dissatisfied with “worship, for the most 
part silent, at the altar of the Unknown.” ! Even a Power “not ourselves 
which makes for righteonsness” ¥ js not adequate for their devotion. It 
fs certainly proper that a walk in the woods amid the glories of spring- 
time should arouse the spirit to grateful wonder, hut to find in this the 
summit of worship is to lose sight of the reaches of religions experience. 
A God who is not personally encountered is not a God against whom 
one sins or by whom one ix forgiven. In Christ, Christians are con- 
vinced, they have met God as their forgiving Lord; hence, they fre- 
quently offer their prayers in his name or for his sake. Indeed, sometimes 
they address their prayers directly to him or to the Spirit. They also 
may introduce into their worship patterns reminders of God's forgiving 
Jove. Some symbol, like the cross, may help them to focus attention on 
it, or the reading of passages from the Bible may bring it to their 
remembrance, 

Acknowledgment of sin is obviously appropriate in acts of private 
worship. It follows upon, it does not. precede, awareness of. God's love. 
As we have noted, it is only the assurance of tbe absoluteness of God's 














75 Palms 81:1, 4, 7. 

J^ Thomas H. Huxley, “On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,” 
Alburey Castell, ed. Selections from te Enay: of Thomas Henry Huxley (New York: 
Anplcton Century Crofts, Inc., 1048), p. 13. 

"Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma (New York: A. Le Bust Company, 
1L), p. 75. In this pluase Arnold, the nineteenth century Christian liberal, reflects 
the focusing, o. tention on morality which we have noted as typical of lis me; 
soc chapter 1. 
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mercy that makes it possible for man to endure the realization of his 
own guilt, “Forgive us our debts” and “lead us not into temptation’ '* 
have their place in every Christian's prayer. It is proper that he should 
think of specific sins and give thought to ways in which he can avoid 
their repetition. At the same time, it is important that dwelling on sin 
should not become morbid. Such a spirit expresses a lack of trust in 
God's forgiveness and may be un evidence of misplaced pride." tis 
even possible for a worship act to became a sort of technique by which 
the self seeks to overcome its own guilt. In the end, it is self-defeating, 
however, for we are able to forgive ourselves truly only when we are 
forgiven by God. Worship begins and ends with his love 

Repudiation of the notion that prayer may be a means by which a 
person deals with his own guilt és only one part of a conviction that is 
connected with Christians! awareness of the seriousness of sin: worship 
itself may be perverted. 

‘One of the commonest, perversions is that which regards. worship as 
à technique by which man manipulates the Divine, Prayer then becomes 
a means by which man secures from God that which his own leart 
desires, He wants rain to fall, sickness to be healed, football games to 
be won; so he prays. Now it is important to remember that Christ 
faith never sanctions the denial of the creature's individuality. That he 
should have desires is natural, Indeed, again and again Jesus bids his 
disciples io pray. And yet at the same time he speaks of the need for 
their desires to be transformed. He also reminds them; “Your Father 
knows what you need before you ask him.” = And the gospels deseribe 
him in the garden of Gethsemane, praying that a cup of suffering might 
be taken from him, and yet willing to accept-the will of the Father 
as his own! Honest expressions of one's deep desires ix important tà 
prayer, but it must be accompanied by willingness to have one's desires 
changed. Here, as always, itis important fo remember that prayer is à 
divine-human avtion in which there is a dual participation 

Worship can become sinful also. when it is confrontation with false 
gods instead of the true One, Christians are repeatedly: reminded that 
the deities of family and race and nation did not lose. their power when 
the ancient baals were destroyed. Much that is called prayer is purely 
partisan, Indeed. the gospels tell us that the temptation 10 bow before 


























1% Matthew 6:12. 

19 Bex the perceptive tréatment in Donald M. Baile, God War tw Chet (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948), pp. 100-171. 

20 Matthew 6:8. 

21 Matthew 26:39. 
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the prince of evil was real for the Christ** Our childhood pictures have 
obscured for us part of what is intended by the temptation story, ‘They 
depict a devil with recognizable horns and a scarcely concealed lail 
But such a figure would not have offered true temptation. Jesus was 
confronted by one who quoted to him the sacred scripture of his people, 
It was only after struggle that he put the false god out of the way so 
that he could receive the comfort of the true One, 

Worship becomes sinful, too, when a man uses it to evade his total 
responsibility to God, He tries, by saying the words, to convince himself 
that he is doing the deeds. Against such false worship the entire prophetic 
movement in ancient Israel was set, and Jesus quoted with approval one 
of its greatest exemplars: “Well did Isaiah prophesy . . . “This people 
honors me with their lips, but their heart is far from me." ?* And lest 
men think too highly of prayer as such, they may he reminded that of 
no one did the Christ speak in words of more withering scam than of 
him who went up into the temple to pray and began with the words, 
"God, 1 thank thee that | am not like other men." ** 

The tendency for worship to usurp the place of total commitment to 
God is not difficult to understand, And many of those in our time whe 
are concerned for a recovery of historic Christianity are convinced that 
it has been a marked characteristic of the past few centuries. There has 
been a tremendous emphasis on individual religious experience among, 
Christians. Those of a conservative orientation have emphasized the need 
for a conversion experience of a rather dramatic sort, and sometimes of 
other subsequent experiences, second blessings. Preaching has been such. 
as to evoke emotional response; indeed, the entire service of worship 
has had a strongly emotive tone. Groups for informal prayer and Bible 
reading have been drawn together. On the other hand, some Christians 
of a more liberal orientation have also stressed religious experience. For 
them, religion is “morality touched by emotion.” Worship is so, con- 
ducted as to produce aestlictic response. 

Against the emphasis on experience there has been a pronounced reac- 
tion among contemporary theologians who have been concerned to recover 
historic Christianity. Many have stressed the objective elements in Chris- 
tian tradition, They feel that the emphasis on religious experience per- 
mitted a neglect of theological thought which could give significant 











7 Matthew 4:111. 
= Matthew 15:76 
Lake 18:11, 
29 Matthew. Arnold, Literature and. Dogma, p. 48; Here Arnold, the great phrase 
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guidance for Christian thinking in a time like our own. It also diverted 
attention fróm issues which called for ethical and social response on the 
part of Christians, And the emphasis on the individual led people to 
a disregard of the supporting matrix of thie church about his lite 

Perhaps, at times, the pendulum of reaction has swung too lar. Hi 
toric Christianity hus found an important place for individual religions 
experience. But it has viewed it within the contest of a total Faith. And 
it has seen that if it is rightly viewed, there are important lines running 
from it to all the expressions of Christian faith, 





READINGS 


From the Bible 


1. Conversations between God and man in which each maintains his 
individuality ate described in Genesis 18 and Jeremiah. 14. 


cerse with God. 





2. Many Psalms reveal a succession of moods in cor 
3. The book of Jeremiah reveals a lonely and sensitive person, who 
freely pours out his soul to God, but who never forgets his relation to 
his people. For example, chapters 4. 5, 9. 

4. The temptations of Jesus. reveal much about the nature of private 
worship: Matthew 4, Luke 4:1-13. 


5. References to prayer are frequent In the teachings of Jesus; see Luke 
1-3 4. 





From Historie Christianity 


1. Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, is one of the most uni- 
versally loved among the many classics of Christian devotion. Many’ 
others could be mentioned. 

2, Saint Jobn of the Cross, The Dark Night of the Soul, deseribes the 
mystic’s journey into the Divine Light. 

3. Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher, On Religion, Speeches to its Cul- 
tured Deapisers, is an effort to derive all of religion from its central 
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feeling or intuition. Speech two is on the nature of religion, and speech. 
five is on the specific religions. 

4. John Calvin, Institutes, IL, xx. is a treatment of prayer from the 
viewpoint of its author's biblicism. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. How can same order be brought into the devotional life without turning it 
into an effort to manipulate the Divine? 


2. What use can be made of the Bible in private devotion? 
3. What use can be made af poetry in the life of devotion? By what criteria 


do you choose appropriate poctry? What contemporary poetry might be 
used? 


Ads music a help or a hindrance to private devotion? 
5, Study some pictures, traditional and contemporary, with a view to judging 
their possible help or hindrance to private devotion: 


XII 


CHURCH 
WORSHIP 





If two Christians meet on Sunday morning and one says to the other, 
“Lam going to church," the other may answer, "So am L^ Each assumes 
that the other is on his way to a service of worship, This is not because 
worship is the onc focal point from which all that happens in the church 
radiates, It is rather because it is the focal point. that is characteristic 
of the church. Other groups have business meetings and educational 
programs. But the church alone—or its equivalent in some other faith— 
is the group which makes its relation to the divine explicit at all times: 
and in its worship it expresses that relationship purposely and directly. 
As it is natural, from a Christian point of view, that man as an indi- 
vidual should worship, it is also natural that he should join with others 
in a church and that is church should have common worship. 

‘The two men may be going to very different churches. One may be 
on his way to a service with set and stately ritwal, the other to a 
service conducted with utmost freedom. It is no casy thing jn our time 
to say of any form of worship, this is the Christian way, And when we 
sock to do some justice to the variety that has characterized Christian 
worship through the centuries, we are faced with formidable dificulties 
Tt may be possible, however, to see that some of the patterns of worship 
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which have persisted within the church have been such as to give ap- 
propriate expression to the Christian vision and attitudes. 


1. THE CHURCH WORSHIPS 


No classic deseription of the church at worship can be taken from 
the Bible and set beside the solitary experience of Isaiah. And yet, many 
Christians have experienced in corporate worship those moods which 
are reflected in the experience of the prophet. They have become aware 
of a holy Reality to whom they have responded first in adoration and 
praise, then in contrition and confession of sin. They have heard a word 
from the Eternal declaring them cleansed and so have come anew to 
wholeness. Ready for a second word calling them to dedication and 
action, they have heard it, too, and have gone out from the service with 
new resolution and courage, 

Even the consciousness of oneness with others which is essential to 
the warship of the church is present in the experience of Isaiah. His is 
no solitary flight of the soul to God. When he becomes aware of his 
sin in the presence of the divine holiness, he cries out, "I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips?! 
And when he receives a call from God, it is to go and speak the word 
of the Lord to them, Often Christians of our time, sitting in the midst 
of a congregation, fail to feel their oneness with their fellows as the 
prophet did when he was all by himself. The emphasis on the individual 
which has been an important aspect of the past few centuries has reflected 
itself in significant ways in Christian worship. Many have come to expect 
experiences of a highly individualistic sort from corporate worship; and 
when these have not been forthcoming, they have been disappointed. 
Such experiences may take place; there may be in the midst of a service 
of corporate worship a moment in which the person is drawn into solitary 
communion with his Lord, But unless the person has come to feel his 
corporateness with the fellowship of believers in the act of worship, he 
has missed something essential. Sometimes there will come moments when 
the communion of the worshippers with one another will be a felt reality, 
almost tangible in its character. Then will come that point in the worship 
of the group which is analogous to the confrontation of the individual 
with God: the worshippers will say “Thou” to God, and “we” of them- 
selves. The people will become a church. 

‘This comes about by no human action or engineering. It may be 
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earnestly sought, but it cannot be secured. Like the worship of the indi- 
vidual, that of the church is a divine-human action in which men can 
act because God acts. The church is no thing which simply exists. It is 
ever being created by the Spirit. And it participates in its own creation 
through its worship. 

‘The very order in which the several moods follow one another in the 
experience of the prophet is natural; and it has reflected itself often 
the worship patterns of the church, Adoration has been followed by 
confession and then by the effort to seek some guidance and incentive 
for significant living. And yet the pattern has not always been such; 
indeed, it is important to note that there have persisted throughout 
Christian history two currents of attitude toward the patterning of wor- 
ship, Both are already present in the New Testament itself, There are 
seathing words about the manner in which people who follow all the 
correct forms depart from the spirit of devotion and the doing of God's 
will, “This people honors me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me”? On the other hand are the strong strictures of Paul against the 
habel and confusion of worship as it was being carried on in Corinth, 
If an outsider were to come to the church, the apostle remarks, he 
could think he was ina madhouse. “Let all things,” he advises, “be done 
decently and in order." * The two currents of attitude have their paral- 
lels in all of Christian life and thonght. On the ane hand, it must he 
acknowledged that God is the free and sovereign Lord and he is bound 
by no forms or patterns. He can communicate with man under any 
conditions; his word is “not bound.” * On the other hand, it should be 
seen that there are places where we might more likely expect him to 
speak than in others. There are disciplines which the church like the 
individual accepts because "Cod is not a God of confusion Int of peace * 
From New Testament times certain types of services have persisted np. 
until the present. The order in which the various elements have appeared 
has, of course, varied from time to time and from group to group, and 
still does. And yet there are some basic similarities of practice even 
where the externals at first seem to differ to a very marked degree. 

One type of service which has had a constant history throughout the 
life of the ehnreh is that which includes preaching. We hear of it in the 
New Testament and in the earliest Christian literature. Even in the 
second century it included the main elements which are common today, 
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It has generally comprised acts of praise, such as hymns or psalms; read: 
ings from the Scriptures; prayers voicing adoration, confession, interces- 
sion, and petition; and preaching, 

Common, too, among Christians have been services which include all 
‘or most of these elements but omit preaching, The richest sources of 
such acts of worship in the church have been the monasteries, with their 
disciplines of devotion for the various hours of the day. Even outside 
af them, however, there have usually been churches where certain 
riods of the day are signalized by appropriate acts of worship. No visitor 
to Cambridge in England should fail to go to Evensong at King's College 
Chapel. There in the midst of architectural beauty he will hear the 
soaring voices of men and boys joining ín the responses, and he will 
listen also to lessons from the Old and New Testaments read according 
to an order which relates each service to those before and after it 
Churches which on principle reject the use of prescribed. prayers also 
have their acts of worship in which hymns are sung, the scriptures are 
read, and the people join in prayer, 

Almost universal among Christians is the observance of the Lord's sup- 
per. It goes back, of course, to the very times of beginnings, the very time 
of the Christ. Early in its history a pattern developed which formed the 
nucleus of that which is used in many churches to this day. It came to 
include acts of praise and contrition, readings from. the Scriptures, the 
saying of a creed, the offering of the elements, and prayers of petition 
and intercession, It reached its climax in a great prayer which included 
the words of Jesus and called for the Spirit to come upon the elements 
that they might feed the spirits of the worshipers; then came the actual 
receiving of the bread and wine by the ministers and congregation, Some 
churches have explicitly broken with this tradition and have sought to 
come to a more literal repetition of the actual supper itself as it is de- 
scribed in the New Testament. The Now Testament account is simply 
read: the church may read its covenant as a reminder of the obligations 
it has promised to keep; prayers—often extemporaneous—are offered over 
the bread and the wine which are then given to the people. As Christians 
have not celebrated the supper alike, they have not understood it alike. It 
has been a center of controversy among them. In some ways this hax been 
very unfortunate; and yet it points to the fact that the celebration has 
heen so meaningful that people have been thrown into conflict by their 
very attachment to it. So it is that people have differed in their interpreta- 
tions of what their remembrance meant, but they have recalled. with 


deep feeling that in the night in which he was betrayed their Lord took 
bread and broke it. 
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On still another act of worship that has persisted through the centuries 
Christians have been divided, sometimes fiercely, From earliest times 
baptism has been associated with entrance into the church. But whe 
those baptized should be adults or infants, whether th ld be im- 
mersed, have water poured on them, or be sprinkled=tHese and th 
cance have been matters over which Christians have. quarreled. 
all that, they have remembered the simple pictures presented in the 
baptism the risen Christ 
ples to go and teach ptizing them 
ther and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit * 
services have gone certain others which have per- 
ties of buman experience, of the need to 
mize the special moments of life, Thus, throughout Christendom 
heen wedding ceremonies, services of ordination, funeral rites 
n especially treasured 
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And there have also been services which have be 
by certain Christian groups. 

Gradually there developed within the early church a pattem con 
necting worship observances which recurred anaually. Many groups 
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continue to find meaning in it, while others who reject it in principle 
actually observe much of it in practice, The Christian year—as it has 
come to be known—begins with Advent, a period of preparation look- 
ing toward the coming of the Christ, Then comes the great celebration 
of that coming, the Christmas season. This ends at Epiphany, after the 
familiar twelve days, commemorating the coming of the wise men to 
Bethlehem and signifying the manifestation of the Christ to the nations 
=the missionary outreach of the church. Ash Wednesday introduces a 
season of penitence and self-discipline, Lent, which is preparation for 
the solemn events at the close of Jesus’ life. The remembrance of his 
last week begins with the pageantry of Palm Sunday and moves toward 
the gloom of Maundy Thursday, when he last broke bread with his 
disciples, and Good Friday, when he was put to death. Then comes the 
great Easter Festival, the center from which the whole year developed. 
Fifty days after Easter marks the coming of the Spirit, the birthday of 
the Christian Church. This is followed by Trinity Season, signifying the 
full disclosure of “God in three Persons,” which lasts until, with Advent, 
the year begins again. 

Throughout the centuries the greatest variety of worship has been 
found in the Christian churches; this is due, in part. to convictions of 
the Christian people regarding the freedom of God. Both the variety 
and the wniformities are rooted in the Christian vision and attitudes. To 
them and their specific expression in worship we now turn. 


2. CELEBRATION 


It has become a rather bitter joke among ministers that they see many 
of their parishioners at the Easter service and only then. There is, of 
course, sound reason for choosing this as the day to go to church if one 
does miss all other services; for Easter is the celebration of the central 
point in the drama of redemption. As we have seen, the Christian year 
developed, backward and forward, from Easter. And yet Euster itself 
was not observed as an annual celebration in the earliest churches; it 
grew ont of the Sunday service. For the earliest Christians every Sunday. 
was Easter, the “first day of the week” on which the Christ arose vio- 
torious over sin, death, and the devil. It was their analog to the Jewish 
Sabbath, the seventh day of the week which had tong been set aside for 
rest and worship. 

It ts appropriate that on the first day of the week Christians should 
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celebrate the central redemptive act of God, and ín a sense all worship. 
radiates from this center. The full range of Christian worship may be 
viewed as the celebration of all the acts of God in redemption and in 
creation, Here it has something in common with worship as part of the. 
genera! religious life of mankind. Whatever else worship is. in all cul- 
tures, it seems to include celebration. This is a point at which corporate 
worship is needed to complement private devotion, Even a bit of good 
news will send a man scurrying to his friends with the word, “This calls 
for a celebration.” There is something about joy of any kind that calls 
ws to company with others and to some sort of overt expression of response 
to it, 

In a sense the church celebrates its own existence, as the creature of 
God's redemptive action. Indeed, the New Testament reflects the con- 
sciousness of the early Christians that they were a colony of heaven, 
the people of a new era in human history; and this consciousness called 
for joyous expression. The pictures of heavenly adoration in the Book 
of the Revelation may well be taken as reflecting worship acts of the 
‘early Christians who thought of earthly praise as the anticipation of 
heavenly. Living creatures. elders, and thousands upon thousands: sing 
praises to the Lamb and the Ancient of Days: 


‘Worthy art thou, our Lord and God, 
to receive glory and honor and power, 
for thou didst create all things. 
and by thy will they existed and were created + 
The fact that worship can be conceived as the celebration of the 
existence of the church, however, constitutes a temptation: the church 
may glorify its own acts rather than those of God. As the individual 
can sin in worship, so can the church. In ways that are often very subtle, 
worship may serve to encourage in the church a false sense of its own 
righteousness, of the finality of its doctrines, of the perfection of its 
Titual observances. The very emotional coloration which is given to all 
things through the celebration that occurs may serve to obscure the 
truth that the finite can never pretend to be infinite. Only when the 
church looks to the Spirit which ever creates it can its worship be true. 
to itself and its Maker. 
"The celebration of God's acts of creation and redemption fs an ele- 
ment in almost all of the worship services of Christian churches, It finds 
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particularly congenial expression in congregational and choral singing, 
Here the primitive church entered into a rich heritage from Judaism. 
In the book of Psalms was already at hand a collection of poems which 
invited men to “come and see what God has done.”* There were re- 
counted his mighty acts in the making of the world and in the life of 
Israel, To these the Christians eventually added poems of their own, 
the hymns of the Christian people. Spoken words have also been uttered 
in the spirit of celebration. It is not strange that from the very early 
centuries of the Christian church until the time in which we live, mins 
isters and congregations have said to one another: 


Lift up your hearts! 
We lift them up unto the Lord! * 


and 


Praise ye the Lord! 
The Lord's Name be praised. 


3, CONTRITION 


‘The mood of celebration is not the only one which is appropriate to 
the disclosure of God's redemptive love, For that love is known also as 
holy, und before it man is aware of his own ereatureliness and rebellious: 
ness, And as the prophet cries out, "Woe is me! for my eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts!” so do his fellows ery, "We are a people 
‘of unclean Tips." "" 

"The divine disclosure comes first, and the patterns of Christian wor- 
ship have most generally sought to provide the opportunity for it to 
occur. Services often begin with declarations of the call of God to men 
to worship him and with hymns that set forth the majesty of the high 
and holy One. These are followed in many patterns of worship by specific 
acts of confession and contrition. In their fullness these acts begin with 
the declaration of the divine merey, offered freely to the person who 
is penitent. Only when man knows that God has turned toward him 
will he turn from sin, ‘Thus the longer form of invitation to confession. 
in Tho Book o] Common Prayer is full of assurances of the divine 
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grace which comes to meet the person who is called to repent. Then 
follows the act of confession itself. It is important to note that this uses 
the pronoun We. "This is no confession of private sins; it is the public 
confession of the gathered congregation. After it is a second assurance 
of grace, a word from God in which the people hear their own forgiveness 
declared. The basis on which this word is spoken may differ in different 
groups by reason of variant interpretations of the locus of the authority 
to forgive sins. Thus those Christians who make the Seriptures central 
will be helped by “comfortable words" !" from them, while others who 
give special powers to the clergy have an assurance by reason of the 
declaration itself made by the minister. The whole act begins and ends 
with God's fargiving love. The reading of the Seripture and the preach- 
ing of the gospel are also to be seen as ways by which the divine word 
of forgiveness and reconciliation fs offered to sinful man. 

"The service of baptism, which is almost universally connected with 
entrance into the church, also emphasizes the mighty act of God over- 
‘coming man’s utter incapacity to fight successfully against sin and death. 
‘Those who baptize adults by immersion emphasize this in their very 
symbolism. For them the words of Paul have special significance: 

We were busied therefore with lim by baptism into death, so that 
as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we 
too might walk in newness of le * 


"Those who baptize infants tend to compare and contrast the ceremony 
with physical birth, It effects, or at least symbolizes, that the child is 
horn into the household of faith which is the creation of the Spirit 
of God. 

‘The observance of the Lord's supper also calls attention to men's 
humble response to God's redemptive acts. The simple service of non- 
liturgical churches is an occasion of solemnity and deep seriousness, 
With the reading of the words of Jesus the people are reminded of the 
ody and blood which were given, of the fact that when they eat the 
bread and drink the wine, they show forth the Lord's death till he co 
In services which reflect a tradition which arose soon after New Testa- 
ment times there is a complex of moods which follow upon one another. 
‘There are alternations of joy at the wonder of God's love and sorrow 
at the thought of the sufferings and death of the Christ. The spirit of 
the people is movingly expressed in the prayer which im some orders 
precedes their partaking of the elements: 
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We do not presume to come to thik thy Table, © merciful Lord, trust 
ing in our own righteousness, but in thy manifold and great mercies, 
We are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs under t 
Table. But thon art the same Lord, whose property Is always to have 
mercy. i 











In every service of worship which is taken seriously by those who 
participate in it, thero is a sense of need for an act of God by which 
he will create his church anew. This alternates with a. happy response 
to the greatness and goodness of God revealed in his works in nature 
and history, The two moods are both present in the progression of the 
Christian year. The joy of Christmas is preceded by Advent, the joy 
‘of Easter by the seriousness of Lent and Good Friday, God's disclosure 
of himself brings praise and contrition; neither is complete without the 
other. 








4. CLARIFICATION 


‘The church which says “Thou” to God should have some sense of 
what it means when it says “we” of itself. And this sense is part of 
what it seeks in its worship. It is natural that it should try to find it 
after it has been assured of the forgiveness of sins. The prophet was 
prepared for his own self-definition by the searing of his lips. And the 
church may be prepared to recognize what it is created to be after it 
has become aware of the depth of redemptive love, Hence there is a 
certain reasonableness in an ordering of worship which places acts of 
self-definition by the church after acts of adoration and contriti 

Definition, of course, is an intellectual process, and there has been 
am intellectual element present in Christian worship throughout the 
centuries. This is not to deny moods of awe in the presenco of im- 
penetrable mysteries, nor is it to minimize the place of emotion in the 
experience of worship. It is rather to say that along with awe must go 
mental awareness, and along with mystery must go meaning. Already. 
in New Testament times there were those who were so entranced by 
emotional moods that they tended to disregard rationality altogether. 
them the speaking with tongues was the highest form of spiritual expres- 
sion, Paul speaks very plainly to them, He remarks that even Autes or 
harps must give off sounds that are distinct, and that a trumpet call 
must be clear if it is to summon men to battle, 
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What am I to do? (he asks] T will pray with the spirit and 1 will pray 
with the mind also; kwil sing with the spirit, and 1 will sing with the 
mind also.* 


Intellectual elements permeate services of worship. A sensitive reading 
of the liturgies of almost any church will reveal a great deal that is 
Joaded with theological significance. The words of hymns also are capable 
of carrying important meanings. There are, however, certain elements 
in many services of worship in which the intellectual element comes to 
the fore. Some churches include the saying of a creed in all or most 
of their services, and others read a church covenant from time to time. 
In this way they define themselves in terms of what they believe, The 
reading of the scriptures speaks to the mind as well as being a proclama- 
tion of the forgiving love of God, And, of course, preaching is intended 
to address the reason as well as the feelings, and will. Indeed, preaching 
might be interpreted as the attempt to define for the church what it is at 
the present moment in the light of the Christian revelation. 

Even in services where preaching is not included definition is: impor- 
tant, One of the most insistent emphases of the reformers was that the 
Lord's supper should be accompanied by words which made chear what 
was taking place: indeed, they made the service available to the people. 
in the vernaenlar because they believed that word and sacrament were 
not to be separated. And while the Roman Catholic: church has largely 
continued to use the Latin language in the service of the Mass, it has 
been zealous in educating its people concerning the meaning of the 
action which tukes place. 

‘The intellectual element brings to a focus one of the most difficult 
problems related to Christian worship, If a service is a divine-human 
action, how does the Divine address the mind of the worshipper? Chris 
in faith speaks of a word of God, but there is no audible voice from 
the other side. The scriptures which are read were written by men, 
and the sermon which is preached is delivered by a man, How, then, 
can God be said to speak? The problem is no easy one, and every 
preacher who takes seriously what he is seeking to do is disturbed by it. 
Here again, however, we lave an instance of a work of God which 
accompanies 4 self-determining. act of man, Christians have believed that 
in, through, and sometimes in spite of, the words read and preached, 
the holy Cod who is the free Lord of all things can make his own voice 
heard. “My. word . . - all not return wnto me void, but it shall ac- 


complish that which I please." !* 
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The word which was voiced by the prophets, which became flesh in 
Jesus Christ, can be heard in the worship of the church. 


5. RESPONSE. 


‘Throughout the experience of Isaiah runs a series of responses: "I am 
a man of unclean lips"—Here am T; send mo.” * Likewise throughout 
the experience of worship in the church come occasions for response. 
‘The people join in the singing of hymns, they read portions of scripture, 
they read prayers, they say amens. Even when they simply listen, they 
are called upon to respond. Indeed, preaching is never simply the delivery 
of ideas whose trutli does not really matter to the congregation. It evokes 
decision. "The congregation participates in the service from beginning to 
end; else it is not truly a divineshuman action: 

It is important to see, however, that the people are called upon to 
respond; the initiative comes from the side of the Divine, Worship. 
conceived as a manipulation of God, by which he is forced to accede 
to the will of the worshippers. is out of character with the Christian 
faith, And their response is social, Made into a company by the Spirit. 
they say common prayers and sing common hymns. 

Some elements in worship are primarily responsive in character, 
‘Thus the prayers that are spoken—or unspoken, for that matter—are 
human responses to a divine invitation. Because God loves man, he 
calls men to open themselves to his love by prayer; thus can he give 
them that which he knows they need even before they usk him. Because 
God loves the whole family of mankind, he calls upon men to pray for 
others, to make intercessions for all men," thus opening their own spirits 
10 the extensiveness of his redemptive concerns, Prayers of petition and 
intercession are natural parts of public worship. Usually. periods of 
prayer are so placed in services that their responsive character is clear. 
Frequently they follow readings from the scriptures in which God's word 
to the worshippers is spoken. Some groups place the prayer of the church 
after the sermon itself, thus emphasizing its character of response to the 
word which has been both read and preached. 

There are other ways also in which people express themselves respon- 
sivoly In services of worship. From earliest times it has been customary 
among Christians to give money or other gifts for the support of the 
church and the extension of its ministry as well as for the relief of the 
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poor. People are baptized, they eat bread and drink wine, they kneel 
or they stand in reverence. They participate in acts of dedication or 
make public declaration of their faith. 

Part of the response must he carried outside the house of worship, or 
the service is empty. Beside the sin of private worship, which becomes 
an evasion of total responsibility to God, is the similar sin of public 
worship: “This people honors me with their lips,” says the Lord, “but 
their heart is far from me. In vain do they worship me.” > The tempta- 
tion to make loving words substitute for loving acts has haunted. the 
Christian church. It is true, too, that some of the love of God to which 
men respond must be sought outside worship; it must be discovered in 
the fellowship of the church, in the place of private prayer, In the total- 
ity of the common life. Worship alone will not sustain the people of 
God, Man must enter into a giving and receiving that is. pervasive in. 
life. What worship may do for him is to make him aware of that which 
he ought to receive and that which he might expect to give. 








READINGS 


From the Bible 


Ll. The ritual for the Day of Atonement or the celebration of the Pass 
over reveals many facets of congregational worship. Leviticus 16, Exo- 
dus 12. 


2, A variety of problems encountered in a young Christian congrega- 
tion made up of recent converts is discussed in 1 Corinthians. 


3, Psalm 24 exhibits the pattern of call and response. 





From Historic Christianity 


1. Hippolytus, The Apostolic Tradition, includes descriptions of various 
services in the chureh of the third century. 





2° Matthew 15:66. 
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3. Service Books of various denominations contain services with specific 
historic backgrounds. Venite Adoremus, published by the World Student 
Christian Federation, Geneva, 1951, contains services from a number of 
communions, 


3. A Missal should be consulted for the Roman Catholic Mass. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. In The Word of God and the Word of Man, Douglas Horton, trans. (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1957), Karl Barth describes the expectancy that 
accompanies a church service and raises the question about the fulfillment 
‘of that expectancy, pp. 104 II. What do you think should happen in a 
church service? Does it happen often? Ever? 

2. Do you prefer services with or without n sermon? Why? 

3. Study the ritual for the Day of Atonement or the Passover as itis described 
in the Old Testament and as it is observed in a synagogue today, Could: 
the Christian church learn anything from these in its conduct of worship? 

4, All the prayers in a church service should be silent-read together by the 
congregation-spoken by an individual. 

5. "The offering ought to be eliminated from the service of worships all the 
money matters of the church should be taken care of in other ways than 
in worship. 


XIII 


WORSHIP 

AND THE 
RELATIONSHIPS 
OF LIFE 


The eighteenth chapter of First Kings tells in dramatic fashion tho 
story of a contest between Elijah, prophet of Israel's Lord, and four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. Two altars are erected side by side 
and sacrifices are placed on them; the deities are to be tested in terms 
of their ability to respond with fire to the cries of their protagonists. In 
vain do the Baal prophets call on their god, crying long and loud, cutting 
themselves with knives, while Elijah taunts them with the suggestion 
that perhaps their god is sleeping or has taken a walk. When time comes 
for Elijah to call on Israel's Lord, fire comes and consumes the sacrifice. 
Immediately afterward raín comes upon a land which has been desolated 
by drought for three years. 

“The point of the story is that Israel's Lord, the God who has acted 
redemptively in the history of his people, who demands rightness of 
action and truth in the inward parts, is also the God of nature. As he 
conquered Baal, so did be vanquish other gods who sought to claim the 
people’s devotion. But he did not disregard the concems which were 
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connected with the other gods; he included them—as he included nature, 
the sphere of the Baals’ operation. It was because he included the 
concerns of all the lesser gods that he could rightly claim the total 
devotion of his people, They must have no other gods before him—or 
even alongside of him. 

Literal polytheism ceased to tempt the Jews at the time of the exile; 
it was no problem thereafter. But religious. polytheism tempted them 
as it tempts all people at all times. There are worthy concerns, and 
these may claim total devotion. There are things which must be trusted 
to some degree; these may be trusted too much. Here again is the 
tension of the created and the Creator- We have seen it in the several 
relationships of life, the tensions which create difficulties for the Chris- 
tian as he seeks to achieve and preserve attitudes which are in keeping 
with his attitude toward God. Worship may help him toward the proper 
attitudes, And yet worship itself may become perverted and add to his 
temptations. While literal polytheism seldom reflects itself in the language 
of Christian worship, religious polytheism presents a continuing tempta- 
tion. Prayers are often, in fact, addressed to the gods of partial concerns, 
not to the Lord of inclusive concern, the high and holy One. 

‘This chapter is about the battle between God and the gods in the 
area of worship. It will serve to relate worship to the attitudes which 
were the subject of the preceding section of the book and to the several 
expressions of faith which are the subject of the remainder of this section. 
It will treat of several gods in their rivalry with the one Lord, The 
alternatives are these: 


"The god who is nature or the Cod who created nature, 
the god who is oneself or the God to whom he ix precious as a crea- 


ture, 

the gods who are friends and family or the God who created men. 
for fellowship with one another in him, 

the gods who are groups or the God who bound men together in 
“the bundle of life,” 

the god who seeks only worship or the God who claims all of life. 


1, MAN AND NATURE 


1f tbe baals are recognized for the idols they are—that is, if subhuman. 
forces are not made objects of devotion, nature can find its proper place. 
in the worship of the Creator. Because he made it, he can use it for 
his purposes; it can participate in that divine-human action which is the 
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reality of worship, Its beauty and tenderness, its grandeur and awesome- 
ness, elicit responses of wonder and praise. Its fruitfulness has been the 
‘occasion of acts of thanksgiving which have become integral parts of the 
liturgies of Christian churches, Nature within man, too—his body—can 
contribute to the fullness of worship. That which he hears and sees, even 
that which he smells and feels, may affect him profoundly, and often 
in ways that are too subtle to come to his conscious awareness, Even 
bodily movement may be expressive of moods, The appropriateness of 
standing or sitting or kneeling for various parts of worship reflects itself 
in individual devotions as well as in formalized public services. And yet 
Christians have been aware of the peril of concentrating too much atten- 
tion on nature. Those who find their only experiences of worship amidst 
woods and streams are sometimes disappointed when they seek in them. 
a sort of help from God that comes through people and ideas. Christia 

faith also reminds the worshipper that God is not bound by the nature 
he has created, that he can speak to the human spirit where the world 
excites no sense of awe or obvious occasion for gratitude, and where the 
bodily situation is not such as to arouse the expectation that a word 
from the divine would be easily heard. Kneeling or standing may be an 
aid to prayer, but neither ix a prerequisite. 

"That wedding ceremonies should form part of the rituals of all Chris- 
tian churches speaks of the continuing conviction af the goodness of 
the body which is enshrined! in attitudes toward marriage and the family. 
Some of the most telling of Jesus’ parables recognized the natural joy- 
fulness that surrounds weddings: he spoke of bridegrooms and their 
friends, of wise and foolish bridesmaids. It is right that weddings be 
joyous; it is also right that they be solemn, that those who come to be 
married know that their relationship is "not by any to be entered into 
unadvisedly or lightly; but reverently. discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of Cod." ! Marriage is a high moment in life, a time of celebra- 
tion; and it is appropriate that its religious dimension be made explicit 
through an uct of worship. 

From the conviction that nature is God's creation comes the corrolary 
that it is available to him for his redemptive purposes; here again the 
belief of Christians is reflected in their worship patterns, Certain parts: 
of nature; so to speak, have been drawn into specific connection with 
redemption; they have served as links between the redemptive acts of 
God in the past and his continuing action in the life of his people in 
the present, Thus, for example, the waters of baptism have connected 
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Christians through the centuries with the death and resurrection of 
the Christ and even with his own baptism at the hands of John. There 
has been the greatest variety of interpretation about the relation of 
water and the Spirit, and yet most Christians have held that baptism 
in water is a matter of importance, even though baptism in the Spirit 
is of greater significance. The touch of hands, in confirmation or ordina- 
tion, has connected Christians across the years. Again, the interpretations 
have been diverse; and yet Christians remember that the New Testa- 
ment connects the Spirit in some way with the laying on of hands. 

Bread and wine have formed a focal point in one of the most impor- 
tant services of the historic church. Early Christians were vividly aware 
of the relation of the meaning of the sacrament to their conviction that 
the world—and specifically the materialis God's creation. With this was 
connected another conviction which they also regarded as essentially 
related to the meaningfulness of the service, namely, that Jesus had 
a real body—indeed, was in all respects a genuine human being, IE mat- 
ter was evil, and if the body of the Christ was a phantom, they said, 
the sacrament was devoid of significance. Interpretations of the supper 
have divided Christians, sometimes violently; and yet there has been a 
‘common conviction that God's redemptive act in history is linked with 
the present in some important way through the material elements. 

As attitudes toward nature have affected practices of Christian wor- 
ship, so have acts of worship had their effects on men's attitude toward 
their world. After a profound religious experience George Fox found 
that the very earth had a new smell? A character in John Masefield’s 
“Everlasting Mercy” says that after his conversion, 


‘The waters rushing from the rain 

Were singing. Christ has risen again. 
A college student once remarked that he had never noticed the beauty 
of clouds until his own life had found a center of devotion. He who 
eats bread from the Lord's table in gratitude may find that he is more 
thankful than before when he sits at liis own table with his family. 

The church has fluctuated throughout its history in its attitude to- 

ward the physical concomitants of worship; and the fluctuation has re- 
flected, in no small measure, attitudes held at any given time toward 
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1901), 1, 28. “All things were mew; and all the creation gave another smell unto 
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nature itself, Some have been so concerned for the spiritual, intellectual, 
and moral aspects of faith that they have given scant attention to man's 
elation to the earth. Others have so fastened their attention on the 
physical that they have appeared almost indifferent to the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual. In the centuries just past there has been a tendency 
to disregard man's relation to nature; with it has gone a tendency to 
disregard the physical setting of worship and to lose a sense of the 
significance of the sacraments. Theologians of our time are hopeful that 
there will be a reappropriation of the historic attitude of faith toward 
mature and of worship which will justly refloct that attitude, Here, as 
elsewhere, worship and the whole life of faith are interconnected, Wor- 
ship may help to shape an attitude; and that attitude will find its re- 
Aection in worship. 


2. MAN AND HIMSELF 


Christian faith sees man as being, in his individuality and wholeness, 
4 creation of the love of God; as being rebellious against that love in 
A way which results in his alienation from himself; as being redeemed 
by the love of God in such a way that his true creaturehood is, within 
limitations, realized. "The worship of the church has reflected these con- 
victions. Their special relevance for private worship has already been 
traced in some detail; their relevance to the worship of the church has 
also been noted. In general, it might he said that acts of devotion, soli- 
tary and social, seem to be peculiarly appropriate tools through which 
the Spirit can bring man to wholeness. His individuality is never snr- 
tendered to the group or even to God himself. And his finiteness re- 
mains; even his most exalted moments are not deifications. In worship 
his entire person is engaged, his reason and his conscience, his emo- 
ions and his will-indeed, his very body. These may be transformed, 
but they are not destroyed nor disregarded, Selfhood in its totality 
Precious. 

There are some acts of worship in which a man's individuality comes 
to focal expression, As we have seen, it is natural that certain crucial 
decisions in the life of a person may evoke expression in private prayer. 
They may also be recognized within the life of the church. Thuy those 
Churches who practice the baptism of adults see in the ceremony 
declaration on the part of the one baptized: he is witnessing to all who 
are present his own faith in Christ and his resolution to live in new- 
ness of life. Some churches whose normal practice is the baptism ol in- 
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fants think of confirmation as an occasion when the individual affirms 
his own faith and pledges his intention to lead a Christian life. It is 
appropriate, too, that in some cases decisions concerning vocations be 
publicly declared. This is sometimes done with reference to callings of 
all sorts; people affirm their intention to do the will of God in what- 
‘ever work they undertake. Vocations within the church have generally 
been signalized by ceremonies of ordination in which the person is dedi- 
cated to God for the work he is to do. 

One aspect of man’s inner life is of such importance for worship and 
its relations to other expressions of faith that it requires special atten- 
tion, Man is a being who is able to convey and respond to meanings. He 
can speak and he can listen. he can be reminded of things absent by 
things which are present. He can use words and he can also use things 
as signs of other things or even of ideas. The Bible does not analyze 
him as being responsive to meanings, but throughout it speaks in terms 
of a God who speaks, of prophets to whom the word comes, of men 
who should be responsive to what God says. Indeed, the New Testa- 
ment speaks of Christ as the Word which was in the beginning with 
God and then became flesh to dwell among men. The message of God's 
love, proclaimed in preaching, is also called a word from the Lord even, 
though it is announced by men. 

It has often been pointed out that there are two important ways in 
which men respond to words or other signs: rationally or emotionally. 
Because this is true, signs have at least two significant dimensions uf 
meaning. One, often called the denotative, refers to the meaning which 
signs have for our reason; the-other, often called connotative, refers 
to the meaning they have for our emotions. How the two relate to each 
other is a very delicate and difficult problem. Indeed the whole field 
of the philosophy of meaning has been one in which much work has 
been done in recent years. Though its complications need nol concern 
us here, a few considerations of a rather elementary character may 
prove helpful. 

We can say, rather simply, in view of convietions which have been 
‘common among Christians, that both the denotative and the connota- 
tive significance of words and other signs are important for worshi 
this is asserted because the whole person of man is involved in it. Fu 
ther, the two cannot be separated, though they may be distinguished 











* See Orders for Confirmation in various Service Books. Fronklin H. Littell, The 
Anabaptist View of the Church (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958), p, 38, points out that 
churches which practiced infant baptism emphasized confirmation more strongly that 
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It will be remembered that Paul wrote to the Corinthians indicating 
his own awareness of the importance of spirit for worship; and yet 
he insisted that the mind was important too, 

Later we shall have occasion to look at the significance of words aud. 
other signs for the relation of worship to other expressions of faith. 
Here it may be enough to refer to the rather obvious fact that they 
have played a tremendously important part in Christian worship through- 
out the centuries, Words such as God, Christ, forgive, go, 1, we have 
appeared again and again. They have had a meaning for the mind— 
denotativeand a significance for the feelings—connotative. Things like 
crosses, bread, wine, altars, hooks have stood for ideas apprehended by 
the mind and felt by the emotions. 

An illustration of the way in which meanings may be built up within 
an experience can be drawn from the Old Testament: it comes from 
the stories about the warfare of the Israclites with the Philistines: 


And David said longingly. "O that someone would give me water to 
drink from the well of Bethlehem which is by the gate!” Then the 
three mighty men broke through the camp of the Philistines, and 
drew water ont of the well of Bethlehem which was by the gate, 
and took and brought it to David. But he would not drink of it; he 
poured it out to the Lord, and said, "Far be it from me, O Lord, that 
I should do this. Shall 1 drink the blood of the men who went at the 
risk of their lives?” + 


Here the water means more than water usually does; it is a sign of a 
number of ideas. It means, at the very least, refreshment for the body. 
It possibly means also remembrance of home and family, since it comes 
from Bethlehem, the city of David. But after the feat of the mighty 
men, it means their devotion to David, their very lives. And because 
of this, it finally means for David something sacred, something he must 
pour out to the Lord. At the last there comes an aet of worship, and 
into jt are incorporated all of the meanings leading np to it. The act 
reflects the sense that the divine is immeasurably higher than all things 
human, And yet it seems to deny something, too. Christians anid Jews 
who have responded to other elements in their heritage may well feel 
that a dedication of the water to God, followed by the grateful drink- 
ing of it, might have been a more fitting climax to the story than that 
which actually took place. The Divine is higher than the human; it 
denies the finalization of any nite meaning; but, iË creation and re- 
demption are affirmed, it also supports and, indeed, fulfills the finite mean- 
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ings. Christians have dared to raise to their lips bread and wine that 
mean far more to them than the blood of David's devoted followers. 

The problem for the individual is that of being rightly concerned for 
his selfhood without being betrayed into selfishness. In terms that have 
been used here-he must not make himself the center of meaning for 
his life. If he does so, the pronouns J and me become the focal points 
around which his entire vocabulary revolves. That these words are 
prominent in the hymns and gospel songs of the past few centuries, 
that they have occurred frequently in utterances from the pulpit, that 
they have become central in prayers-these are signs that the worship 
of Christian churches has reflected currents of attitude abroad in a world 
which treasures individuality. They are indications of a yielding to the 
temptation—sometimes a very subtle one—to make the individual and 
his thoughts and experiences the primary concer for worship. Theo- 
logians of our time often express the hope that a recovery of the sense 
that has informed much of the historic worship of the church may help 
men to acknowledge and celebrate something other than their own 
ideas and emotions—the mighty acts of God, 





3. PERSONAL RELATIONS 


The words of the Christ, “Where two or three are gathered in my 
name, there am Im the midst of them," * have been treasured by Chris- 
tians. They suggest that it is natural for small groups to join in acts of 
devotion, and that the Spirit may be present in some peculiar way to 
such acts. There are ranges of experience that are not normally acoes- 
sible, perhaps not accessible at all, to man as he worships alone or with 
the full congregation of the church. These come to him when he joins 
with one or two others. There are, of course, dangers in the worship. 
of the few; they may address their prayers to a deity of their own, whose. 
only concern is their welfare. Like other baals, he must be overthrown 
if worship is to come to its fullness. The high God looks on the group 
with tender regard but at the-same time is the Father of all men. He 
loves them more than each loves himself or his fellows, and yet he loves 
all other men too. 

‘One conviction reflecting itself in the worship of the small group is. 
of course, the belief that men are essentially social, Friends share in- 
terests and concerns; they are congenial with one another; it is natural 
that they should make the religious dimension of their relationship €x- 
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plicit in praying with and for one another, And yet such acts can minister 
to the development of a wrong as well as a e toward friend- 
ship, Jesus pointed out that men must not confuse their natural expres- 
sions of affection toward friends with the fulfillment of the divine 
‘commandment of love toward all, “If yon love those who love you, what 
reward have you?"? It is significant that in this connection he spoke 
explicitly of the importance of prayers which went beyond the circle of 
friendship: "Pray for those who persecute you.” * Intensive prayer might 
be a force tending toward making a friendship obsessive; it could! also 
help to establish it in its proper place among all the relationships of life 
because it related friendship itself to its ultimate Foundation 

Families, as well as friends, will naturally worship together from time 
to time. Recognizing this, Christian churches generally have offered 
them assistance in formulating their acts of devotion. At the very least. 
they will “say grace” at the table. If their prayers are restricted, as in 
the familiar story, to “us four, and no more,” they are offered to a tribal 
god: like all prayers, those of the family must be offered to “the Father, 
from whom every family in heaven and on earth is named." * 

A second conviction has had a part in shaping the character of the 
worship of two or three. This is the idea that the grace of God often 
comes to a person through the mediation of other human beings. A 
trusted friend may bring such an assurance of grace that a person can 
be released from a sense of guilt, Often a minister, a man chosen by the 
church who has the word of scripture in mind and heart, may be of 
essential help when a penitent is in need of voi confession of sin. 
Indeed, some Christian groups have held that ministers have special 
prerogatives from the Christ himself to announce the forgiveness of sins. 
to the penitent. It has been a common experience among Christians to. 
find that certain words of prayer could be addressed to God only in the 
presence of some fellow human being who brought to them a realization 
of forgiving and redeeming love. 























4. MAN IN THE GROUP 


Christian worship of the solitary individual or when two or three are 
gathered together will rightly include reference to the larger groupings 
in which man lives. And these, in turn, will express themselves in wor- 
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ship, sometimes almost unconsciously. As natural outgrowths of maus 
created nature, they will rightly make explicit from time to time the 
religious reference which belongs to their reality. The ambiguities which 
haunt their existence will be reflected in their worship; economie groups 
will bow before the idols of the market place and political groups before 
the idols of the tribe. And it is no easy thing to deliver them from such 
‘worship to obeisance before the high God who has no favorites. 

Medieval guilds had their patron saints, and they donated windows to. 
cathedrals. In our time farmers meet to make clear the spiritual dimen- 
sions of their vocation and express in worship their understanding of 
their tasks. Labor unions and industries sometimes have chaplains, The 
lack of clarity concerning the relation of religion to economic life over 
several centuries has rendered patterns of meaningful worship difficult, 
however. Parts of the labor movement have had strong anticlerical tend- 
encies, and management has often felt that it is no simple thing to sce 
spiritual dimensions in economic life. Nevertheless there have been 
“labor priests,” and clergymen have sometimes assumed an important 
role in bringing mutual understandings. Traditional prayer books usually 
contain intercessions on behalf of workers, farmers, and others; and in 
recent years there have been additions to the liturgical resources of the 
church which have revealed a keen awareness of the need of the Spirit 
to lead men into ways of living which will accord with the dignity of 
human beings and the recognition of their economic needs. 

The religious dimension of the life of political groups has received 
expression in worship from earliest times, The anointing of a king 
was a solemn act as it is described in the Old Testament. It may well 
he that many of the Psalms grew out of ceremonies connected with 
kingship. The crowning of Charlemagne on Christmas day of 800 is a 
well-remembered historic event. And the coronation of Elizabeth as Queen 
of England brought vividly before the peoples of the world a long tradi- 
tion of Christianity within which a very complex ceremony has evolved. 
"The ceremony was essentially a religious service: it was held in a church. 
the crowning was by an archbishop, the vows were spoken to God. Even 
in a land like the United States, where the separation of church and 
state is a fundamental principle of government, the inauguration of the 
President is in part a religious act. Prayers are said, and an oath is 
administered. 





However, the warship of the political group presents formidable dif- 
ficulties. It is a simple fact that it is almost impossible for a group to 
admit that it has been wrong, and corporate confession is essential to 
Christian worship, Whoever has listened to one of the mass rallies which 
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attended Adolf Hitler's rise to power can scarcely avoid the judgment 
that there was a powerful religious element preseut in them, In outbursts 
of veritably frenzy people burst into expressions which were actually 
deeds of devotion addressed to the gods of blood and soil. Aud these 
acts contributed to the sense of utter rightness whieh attended fanatic 
totalitarians in their policies and programs. lt is no wonder that some 
churchmen refused obedience. As Christians of the second century rec- 
ognized that their allegiance to Christ forbade them to burn incense 
before the altar of the emperor, some German Christians remembered 
that it was written, 
You shull worship the Lord your God 
and him only shall you serve.” 

The church rightly includes the concerns of all, the one, the two or 
three, the economic and political groups; and jt is appropriate that its 
worship should reflect these concerns. lts scripture preserves an apostolic 
admonition: 

1 urge that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thankselvings be 
made for all men, for kings and all who are in high positions, that 
we may lead a quict and peaceable life, godly aned respectful in 
every wayt! 
‘The church may, of course, focus its attentions exclusively om itself; its 
prayers will be for its own people, its own programs, its own interests, 
But then it ceases to be true to itself, for the church must always point 
beyond itself to a city which has no temple, "for its temple is the Lord 
God the Almighty and the Lamb." 





5. WORSHIP AND THE WHOLE OF FAITH 


One of the most persistent baals in the history of religion is the one 
who is satisfied with the worship of the lips. Altars have been raised 
to him by individuals and groups, by nations and churches. Because of 
him religion has been called "the opiate of the people.” * Elijahs have 
repeatedly torn down his altars so that shrines to the true God might be 
built. He is the Lord who claims the whole of life; of that whole, wor: 
is a part. There are lines running from it to all the expressions of fi 
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because Christians share a common vision and common attitudes, n tle 
fullness of Christian worship every other expression is represented; and 
every other expression can become, during a moment of its- execution: 
an act of worship, 

Because of the Christian attitude toward nature, the material can 
participate in the life of worship, Hence it is not strange that artists and 
musicians have contributed means by which acts of worship could be 
enhanced. Churches, altars, hymns, and anthems have shared in “the 
beauty of holiness”! On the other hand the history of art contains 
numerous instances of men for whom the painting of a picture was, iu 
itself. an act of devotion to God. 

Because of the Christian attitude toward the mind of man, thought 
has a legitimate place in worship. Creeds are spoken, meaningful hynms 
are sung, and scriptures are read. The sermon seeks to set forth the 
meaning of the gospel for the congregation in its immediate situation. 
On the other hand Christian thinkers have expressed in the midst of 
their theological work the consciousness of standing in the Divine pres- 
ence: Anselm seeks the help of God as he essays to prove his very exist- 
ence: “Speak now, O my whole heart, speak now to God: ‘I seck thy 
face; thy face, Lord, do 1 desire’ And do thou, O Lord my God, tea 
my heart where and how to seek thee, where and how to find thee” 

However, worshippers have seldom been satisfied to express theological 
thoughts entirely in prosaic language, Even the extempore prayer in a 
tude church commonly has some literary grace; and the language of 
devotion that is mirrored in the liturgical books of the various churches 
constantly verges on poetry. Few sermons lack some passages that are, 
at least slightly, purple. Also, it is tme that from earliest times the gift 
of poetry has been connected with divine inspiration. Christian poets 
have sometimes borrowed from their pagan predecessors the forms in 
which they had sought the assistance of the muses. Milton sometimes 
invoked both pagan and Christian deities, It was natural that he should 
pray in à poem; 




















5 What in me is dark. 
IIlumin, what is low, raise and support. 1 


Early Christian communion services often terminated in the taking of 
food to the needy, aud today most acts of worship by the church include. 
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Worship and the Relationships of Life Bu 


the receiving of money, part of which goes to the relief of human distress, 
Thus what begins as Christian worship receives expression in action. On 
the other hand, even dreary action is sometimes rendered sacred by the 
remembrance of the words: "As you did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, you did it to me.” 7 

Finally, throngh worship the church comes to a realization of itself, 
and in worship it gives expression to that realization. A church which 
does not worship is inconceivable; so is a church which only worshi 
Ie fs no accident that all the activities of the church—its decisions, its 
programs, its most menial tasks~commonly call for prayer, and that 
these become, for those who do them, acts of dedicated service. 

‘Thus it is that worship becomes a focal point from which radiate 
influences which affect all the expressions of faith. It Is not the only 
center; any expression may become ane, Worship inflenees the other 
expressions and it is influenced by them, Because we have examined 
worship as a center in some detail, we shall find it possible to deal 
with the others more briefly. 















READINGS 


From the Bible 


1. A service of reading, explanation, and response is described in Nehe- 
miah 8, 

2 The New Testament 
Lord's supper: Matthew 25: 
tinthians 12:23-26, 


3. Some have seen the character of early Christian worship reflected. 
in the description of heavenly worship in Revelation 4 and 5. 





s several accounts of the institution of the. 
26-29, Mark 14:22-25, Luke 21:1433, I Co- 





*& Celebration of the marriage of a king's son to a princess from Tyre 
may be the theme of Psalm 45. 





1? Matthew 25:40. 
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From Historic Christianity. 


L Service books of various denominations should be helpful here, 


‘The sacraments can be studied in Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra 
Gentiles, bk, 4, ch. 56-78; Martin Luther, A Prelude on the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church; John Calvin, Institutes, IV, xiv; and Huldreich 
Zwingli, On the Sacraments, 





FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


4. How is the Lord's supper celebrated ín your church? Could ministers of 
denominations other than your own lead the service? Why or why not? Are 
‘members of churches of denominations other than your own permitted to 
participate in the service? Is any preparation required or suggested for 
participation in it? 

2. Why is it impossible for all members of the World. Council of Churches 
to participate in a single communion service? Should steps be taken to- 
ward broader bases of intercommunion? Why or why not? 

3. What is the meaning of baptismi i your denomination? Do members of 

churches other than your own have to be rebaptizod in order to join yours? 

ds some other ceremony tequired? 

Compare the regular order of worship ina number of service books. 

‘What expressions of faith are neglected in the worship of your church (if 

any)? What could be done to give them more significance? 


ae 


XIV 


‘The recovery of Christian faith in our time is more than a reappropria- 
tion of theological understandings, ethical insights, and worship patterns 
of other days. It hus effected the appreciation of a rich heritage of art 
and music, as well as a stimulation to new efforts of artistic creation. As 
theological analysis has brought an awareness of meanings imbedded in 
historic Christianity, even when these were set forth in the language of 
the past, it has made men sensitive to the expression of those meanings 
in art. And as the meanings of the faith come to take on significance 
for contemporary artists, they have received new, and sometimes rather 
striking expression. 

‘Awareness of the massiveness of Christian faith is due in part to 
recognition of art as one of its significant aspects. The recent past las 
seen a deepening interest in the creation, the appreciation, and the 
interpretation of Christian art- 


1. THE EMERGENCE OF CHRISTIAN ART 


The Christian movement grew out of a Hebrew heritage which was 
profoundly suspicious of much that constitutes art. The words, "You 
shall not make for yourself a graven image, or any likeness of anything. 
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that is in heaven above, or that is on the earth beneath, or that is ín. 
the water under the earth,” were written deep into the consciousness 
Of prophets and people as well as lawmakers, The repudiation of any 
attempt to make a representation of a divine being occurs again and 
again on the pages of the Old Testament. Aaron made a golden calf 
for his people, but his sin and theirs called down the wrath of the 
Almighty. Jeroboam's act of making shrines at Dan and Bethel was 
noted by the Hebrew historians as an act of flagrant disobedience; “he 
made Israel to sit 

Nevertheless, there is indication within the Old Testament of genuine 
appreciation of certain arts, David's wife disapproved of his dancing 
before the. Lord, but he seemed to feel that he had. given a. perfectly 
natural expression to his religious devotion” There seemed to he no 
hesitation about making the. Lord's house and its appointments things 
of beauty. "The attitude of certain Jews toward. the temple is reflected 

the description given in the book of Exodus af the plans for the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, The author describes Moses as saying, “See, 
the Lord has called by name Bezalel the son of Uri, son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah: and he bas filled him with the Spirit of God, with ability, 
with intelligence, with knowledge, and with all craftsmanship, to devise 
artistic designs, to work in gold and silver and bronze, in cutting stones 
for setting, and in carving wood, for work in every skilled craft . , - 
und Moses called Bezele) and Oholiab and every able man in whose 
mind the Lord had put ability, overy one whose heart stirred him up 
to come to do the work.” Here the artist. is God's own man, called, 
inspired, and equipped by him. Though the temple remained ever devoid 
‘of anything resembling an image of the Lord, things cunningly carved. 
and woven, things of wood, precious stone, brass, and gold might minister 
to his praise, Strength and beauty were appropriate in his sanctuary; 
it was also filled with the sound of music. 























Praise him with trumpet sound; 
praise him with Iute and harp! 
Praise bim with timbrel and dance; 
praise him with strings and pipet 
Praise him with sounding cymbals; 
praise him with fond clashing cymbals! © 








1 Denteronomy 5:8. 
31 Kings 14:10. 

3 1f Sunmel 6:16-23, 
$ Exodus 35:30, 36:2, 
3 Pralim 150:3-5. 
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Representational painting is not mentioned in the Old Testament: per- 
haps the prohibition of images was taken to include it There is evidence, 
however, that early in the Christian era the Jews had begun to paint; the 
ruins of the walls of a synagogue discovered in Dura are adorned with 
pictures.? 

Most of the early Christians attitudes toward art were inherited from, 
their Jewish forbears as a result of the similarity of their convictions. 
For them too, depiction of the Deity was taboo, anything that smacked 
of the worship of idols was out of the question, Moreover, any apprecia- 
tion that might have been connected with the lingering loyalty of a 
Jewish Christian to the temple and its. priesthood was soon dissipated 
by historic fact as well as theological declaration, ‘The temple was 
destroyed in 70 4.0, but the Christian writer reminded his fellows that 
this was no calamity: for “the hour is coming when neither on. this moun- 
tain nor ín Jerusalem will you worship the Father. « God is spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship in spirit and. truth *. Another 
declared that the temple cultus was forever superseded when Christ, the 
perfect priest, made the perfect offering in the sanctuary of. heaven. 
itself? 

“The assertion that God is spirit voiced those convictions which had 
acted in the history of Israel as deterrents of artistic expression: And 
yot the connected conviction that he had acted redemptively in. human. 
history and culminated his work by sending Christ reflected itself. very 
carly in pictorial fashion.” One can easily imagine that remindors of 
God's redemptive acts in the past would bring comfort to those in present 
distress. From the second century come the earliest Christian paintings 
that have heen preserved." On the walls of those miles of tunnels in 
and about Rome where the Christians buried their dead, they depicted 














A Jeremiah 82:14 epenls of patting a house. There ure a few references in coumetic 


painting. 
TM Rostovteslf, Dura-Europos and ite Art (Oxford: "The Clarendon Pres, 1038), 





10 See Walter Lowrie, Art in the Barly Church. (New. York: Pantheon. Books, 


Tre have been described! abd reproduced in various places, See Walter Leneric 
Art fri the Early CI Kodachrome slides has boen selected and described 
thy Roland H- Bainton, The Panontma of the Christian Church. (Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 194). A Lenders Guide accompanies the slides; page numbers will refer to 
i Anhar L Frothingham, The Monuments of Christian Rome (New Yorks The 
Macmillan Company, 1908), 4s profusely illustrated. ‘The University, Prints, Cam- 
bridge, has prints of religious art works. 
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scenes from what was for them sacred history, There was Daniel safe 
among the lions; there was Jonah emerging from the open mouth of the 
at fish; there was Susarma being vindicated in spite of the accusa- 
5 of the elders. These were ghty acts of God. The redemptive 
concern of God for the Christ themselves reflected itself in one of 
ost familiar figures of catacomb painting, the Orans, or "Prayi 
^ female probably representing the soul of the departe 
was depicted with upraised arms, Redemption pointed to creation, too: 
for the early Christian artists did not hesitate to picture trees, grass. 
and flowers. They even introduced what seem to be rather trivial decora. 
tive motives; their faith did not inhibit the sheer joy of simple expressio 
for its own sake. 


























However, early Christian art was a reflection of son 





ething other than 
it was profoundly influenced by styles of art current 
ie, Experts have worked diligently to identify these, and thir 


convictions alo 
at the 











Heras Remembrance of u mighty act of 
onragex varly Christians in the fico of death and dis 
ter- The Sacrifice of Abraham. Catacomb of San Callisto in Rome (third 
century) (Alinari Photo 
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study is a fascinating one.!® Though it does not concer us here, the 
manner in which Christian artists responded to influences is of impor- 
tance for us. It appears to parallel exactly the manner in which Christian 
theologians responded to thought currents abroad at the time. To these 
wwe have already given attention. At some points there was simple as- 
similation into Christian art of contemporary features. Some aspects of 
a Christian painting are indistinguishable from those of a pagan one, 
At other points there was outright rejection; some things were simply not 
Appropriate for depiction by people whose convictions were those of the 
Christians, Clement of Alexandria, a Christian teacher who lived about 
200 A.n., instructed artists of his faith to avoid the picturing of certain 
symbols which were connected with pagan worship. At ather pointy 
there was transformation or adaptation of current art forms in order 
to make them conform to Christian outlooks, And at times the trans: 
formation was so significant that it resulted In a new creative thrust 
within the life of art. 

‘These responses can be illustrated by the development that took place 
in the portrayal of Jesus. One of our earliest pictures of him is in the 
figure of the good shepherd carrying lambs on his shoulder while wolves 
Took at them hungrily.!* Here, of course, is a reflection of the conviction. 
that in Christ God acted redemptively and protected his own from 
whatever threatened them, The face of Jesus is heardless; to the student 
of the history of art he looks almost exactly like Hermes, There was 
simple assimilation of a current theme and style of art. Apparently, how- 
ever, the Christians were soon disturbed by the resemblance of their 
Savior to a pagan god, and pictures of Jesus began to look different. 
There was rejection of a pagan style, oven one which Christians them- 
selves had. imitated. Soon the Christ began to have a beard-to have 
those features and that cast of countenance which has become familiar. 
in Christian art. Now this Christ was no absolute novelty. And yet the 
manner in which he was depicted in about the fourth century became 
determinative for the entire subsequent history of painting. That por- 
trayal has become creative in art history, u focal point around which 
many things revolve. In our own time the question has beon seriously 
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raised about the adequacy of that depiction, and contemporary pictures. 
of Christ have sometimes purposely departed from it. Perhaps a new 
creative transformation will take place; and yet there are strong indien- 
tions that the representation which bas lasted for fifteen hundred years 
still remains potent. 

Assimilation, rejection, and transformation have been going on con- 
stantly, and they still go on; hence, we come to another parallel between 
art and theology. Just as there is no final Christian theology, so there 
is no final Christian art. There is no style of art to which one can point 
and say, "This is Christian, and no other is^ And yet Christian faith 
has exercised an enormous influence on art, and at certain times in the 
West practically everything that was painted was explicitly religious. 
There would seem to be some real sense in which one can speak of 
Christian art. 

Tt must be repeated, however, that there lias persisted in the Christian 
consciousness a strong suspicion of art, and the history of the church. 
has been marked by recurrent reactions against it. The second command- 
ment has not been forgotten. In the eighth century the Eastern Roman 
empire saw the rise of the Iconoclasts- Christians stimulated by the 
rivalry of Islam to do away with all pictures in churches. "They were 
vigorously. opposed by those to whom the pictures were dear, and a 
controversy occurred which stirred the entire East. Eventually there was 
à compromise which is reflected in the usages of the Orthodox Church 
to our own day. Pictures are permitted, since they can serve as symbols— 
the Greek word is icon—of spiritual realities; hut sculptures are forbidden, 
since they offer too dangerous an invitation to idolatry, 

Thus through the history of the Christian church-as through the his: 
tory of Israel before it—runs a tension with reference to art. It is the 
reflection, of course, in the aesthetic field of a tension which runs 
throughout Christian faith between devotion to Creator and eteated, 10 
God and his world. 











2. THE CHRISTIAN ARTIST 


If our observations are correct, two matters are now before us. Cer- 
tain attitudes Je at the heart of historic Christianity, and these have 
received expression in art. Since the link between attitude and expression 
is obviously the artist, some attention must be accorded him. The task 
of tracing the inner workings of his creative acts is beyond tho reach of 
‘our analysis—and probably beyond his, too. But it is passible to draw 
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certain implications from the attitudes characteristic of Christian faith 
which have a bearing on the manner in which that faith has been 
expressed in art. 

‘The positive attitude toward nature which is in keeping with the 
declaration concerning creation helps us to understand the manner in 
which the artist-can be intrigued with things. These are precious, says 
the Christian, because God made them. The artist's treatment af them 
reflects a treasuring of the concrete particular, for its own sake, ín all 
its uniqueness, a stone or a tree, a leaf or a bird. There may also be 
some attempt to intimate that which lies beyond nature, tlie very Reality 
from which each thing derives the sacredness of its uniqueness, When 
this is not present, art becomes preoccupied with the creature, and 
may well end in futility. 

It is surely not strange for a being who is essentially creative to ek 
press himself in a way that justifies itself and which issues im thi 
that exist for their own sake, Christian theology should have no dif- 
ficulty with the thesis that att is expression, Herein lies the passionate 
concern of the artist for integrity; he must find himself so that he ean 
be himself if he is to have a center from which to create. And yet, says 
Christian faith, that creation must find its place in a larger framework 
if it is not to be self-defeating. The saying of Jesus applies to the artist 
as it does to others: “Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it.” ^ 

Christian faith proclaims that one of the ways by which God saves a 
man from self-preoccupation is by surrounding him with other human 
beings. Furthermore, as John Calvin put it, “God has made him [that is, 
our neighbor] his substitute" and bids us love him, Art oan he com- 
munication, and Christian faith is likely to see it so, But it is important 
to take into account that when the artist gives himself to others, he gives 
himself as artist, not as teacher or preacher. And the object through 
which he communicates is one which evokes a response which is pri- 
marily westhetic in character. 

Another means which God can nse to save a man from his self- 
preoccupation is that of offering himself to him through his gifts 
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Gratitude opens the spirit that is closed up within itself, The gospels tell 
us that the healing touch of the Christ upon the bodies of men would 
call forth a faith by which their very persons were made whole. God 
surrounds the artist with many things, und art is, in part, response. The 
urtist whose sensibilities have been formed by the attitudes which belong 
to Christian faith will respond to many things. His eyes are open to 
mature, and he puts it on his canvas, He sees his fellow humans and 
paints them, too. Aware of the heights and depths of life, he may see 
în them what others do not: that which brings a brooding sadness to 
the eyes ar an enigmatic smile to the lips. He is also aware of the 
social dimensions of their lives, He may portray the agony of isolation 
with sympathy. He may paint so that a picture, without ceasing to be 
art, becomes bitter social commentary on “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
Me may see glory in simple acts of kindness or occasions of happy 
companionship. 

Since God offers himself to men through. mediators, the specific re- 
sponse of the artist may be to many things: ultimately, however, it is 
to God, In the end, says Christian faith, only God can save him from 
idolatry of himself, his fellows, or his world. Because he is able to 
respond, he can find freedom to express and to communicate. 





3. TYPES OF CHRISTIAN ART 


Deep within the spirit of man lie connections between worship and 
art. It is almost impossible to think of an act of worship of any amplitude 
at all that is not accompanied by artistic overtones. The impulse to 
worship carries over into an impulse to create things which will enhance. 
that worship, As a result, there arises within a faith a body of art which 
‘owes its existence to the warship life of its people. This is usually called 
liturgical art. 

"Though the reference of the term is restricted by some to art directly 
connected with the Eucharist, “the liturgy” in the nurrower sense, a 
broader usage is common and it will be convenient for our purpose, 
Liturgical art includes such items as communion silver and linens, tables 
and altars, pictures and carvings, hymns and anthems. It is very probable 
that much of the earliest Christian art which appears in the catacombs 
was of this character. The depiction of scenes which represented the 
mighty redemptive acts of God were intended to enliince services of 
worship in which those acts were celebrated. There is good reason to 
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think that there were references to Daniel, Jonah, and Susanna, who 
‘were portrayed on the walls of the cells and passages, in rituals for the 
dying and the dead." The scene of the baptism of Jesus as well as that 
of Moses striking the rock for water connected themselves naturally with. 
the baptism of Christians. Several pictures show seven men seated ut à 
table on which are loaves and fishes." Along its lower edge stand baskets 
of left-overs. The loaves and fish as well as the lelt-overs are reminiscent 
of the stories of Jesus! feeding of the multitudes; the seven at the table 
appear to he those who were described in the book of Acts as having 
been selected that they might “serve tables.” The reference to New 
Testament incidents is rather comples, but the connection of the subjects 
with the liturgical practices of the early Christians is not difficult to 
trace. Here was art intended to enhance the meaning of the celebration 
of the Lord's supper. 

Perhaps few services ín the modern church engage the richness and 
variety of art that is present ina wedding ceremony in a Greek Orthodox 
Church. "he walls and ceilings of the ehurely are adored with paintings 
‘or mosaics, and icons are suspended on the screen. From time to time 
a deep male voice booms out some portion of the service. The bride's 
dress has been delicately fashiuned. Small coronets, like haloes, are 
waved over the head of the bride and groom, And at one point in the 
Service these two follow the priest around the chancel in a happy dance. 
While most churches da not call upon so many of the arts as this for 
the enhancement of their worship, there are few that do not use them 
at all, A bare, wooden-walled church standing at a country: crossroud 
will have a bit of lovely linen or a bow! of flowers on its communion 
table. 

There is a second body of art, closely connected with the Christian 
faith though not directly related to the life of worship. It includes 
references that are specifically Christian: such things as scenes from 
Biblical or ecclesiastical history, the portrayal of saints and heroes, ot 
even representations of doctrines and ideas, Rembrandt painted Christ 
in many situations; as a babe, on the stormy sea, before Pilate, blessing 
bread at Emmaus. Michelangelo pictured God pointing a finger and 
bringing man into being. Dürer showed the Christian knight accom- 
panied by death and the devil. Concert music is often composed for 
religious texts. The danco has frequently drawn themes from Christian 























{i Hane Lietemann, The Founding of the Church Unicerail, pp, 184i. 
"See Roland Baintim, The Panorama of tha Christian Church, p. 1T. 
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heritage: the expulsion from the garden of Eden, the story of Ruth, the 
successive moods of a Psalm. This large body of objects and composi- 
tions can be described simply by the term religious art, 

A third body of art deserves the adjective “Christian,” though it con- 
tains no specific reference to matters of the faith. It is that art which 
reflects, in some significant way, the vision and attitudes of Christian 
faith, Its character has been suggested in the treatment of the Christian 
artist. Perhaps absolutes should not be applied to it, No man is come 
pletely Christian; why should a picture be expected to be so? It is perhaps 
hest to say that à picture is Christian to the extent that it reflects Chris- 
tian vision and attitudes. The presence of these will probably be more 
discernible in the art of a period than in any single work. And their 
absence will often be easier to detect than their presence, In theology 
it is easier to spot heresy than it is to be certain of orthodoxy. Similarly, 
in art, it is easier to say of a given picture or of the work of a certain 
period that it is clearly non-Christian or even anti-Christian than to say 
that it Is positively Christian. However, the very fact that the negatives. 
have a fairly clear meaning is some indication that there is significance 
in saying that there is Christian art even when there is no specific 
religions content. To such art may be applied the rather awkward term: 
non-religious Christian urt. 

So it is that works of art can be classified in terms of intentions reflected 
In their creation, But once an object comes into being, it may be used 
in a variety of ways, An afternoon at a museum will afford numerous 
illustrations of the way in which things created for liturgical use have 
become simply religious art. Any sizable art gallery will contain altar 
pieces and illuminated manuscripts. It may have a cathedral portal with 
an array of statuary, A major exhibit in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
is a medieval chapel from Spain which was dismantled and reassembled 
with incredible skill. An evening at a concert hall is hardly complete 
without some compositions drawn from the store of sacred music; On 
the other hand an hour in church will reveal the way in which religious 
art has become liturgical. The prelude may well be a composition which 
‘was not written for specific use in the service of worship and yet is 
definitely Christian in its feeling. The Last Supper of Leonardo da 
Vinci, painted for the refectory of Santa Maria della Grazia. in Milan, 
may be reproduced in a woodcarving aver the altar. Thus there is 
mutual EREN N and liturgy. 

A pathway runs between liturgical, religious. and non-religions Chris: 
tian art. Along it there is passage in both directions. 
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4. THE CHRISTIAN CRITIC 


Creation is not the only expression of Christian faith with reference 
10 art. From earliest times Christian thinkers have offered interpreta- 
tions of it. While no generally accepted name hus been given to it, there 
is a discipline within Christian thought which might be appropriately 
called the theology of art or theological aesthetics, Like other aspects 
of theology it is concerned to distinguish and to relate. It tries, in the 
first place, to set forth that which is distinctive in Christian art, In 
doing this it tries to be self-conscious about the basic character of the 
faith, In the second place it seeks to relate Christian art to the whole 
fold of artistic creation, and. Christian ideas about art to other such 
ideas, In doing this it enters into conversation with those who lave 
made art the center of their interest, those who have given themselves 
to the study of aesthetics. On the basis of study of the faith itself and 
conversation with many people there emerges a constantly renewed 
Christian theory of art, 

Linked o the theoretical discipline is a practical one. Confronted by 
works or trends in art the Christian thinker may assume the role of a 
critic. Thus arises theological art criticism, OF specific things it asks, "ls 
it art?” and “Is it Christian?" 

Since oven works without specific religious reference can be the 
bearers of a Christian content, the critic may well address himself to 
them, In an essay in the little book called The Christian Answer Paul 
‘Tillieh describes currents of faith that have moved in the life of Western 
Europe over the past few centuries and ways in which these have been 
related to the various aspects of culture: economies, politics, education, 
and various others. He wives special attention to art as a peculiarly sensi- 
tive instrument for reading the trends of the times. 





I we study the portraits of Rembrandt, especially in his later period, 
‘we confront personalities who are like self-enclosed worlds—strong, 
lonely, tragic but unbroken, carrying the marks of their unique his- 
tories in every line of their faces, expressing the ideals of personality 
of a humanistic Protestantism, ‘Co compare these portraits with 
Giotto's pictures of St. Francis and his manks is to recognize the dif- 
ference between two worlds. Giotto's Francis is the expression of a 
Divine power by which man is possessed and elevated beyond his 
individual character and peronul experiences,” 








1 Henry P. Van Dusen, ed., The Christian Answer, p: 10. Reprinted by permission, 
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Paul Tillich is noting here the content of two types of art, both of them 
Christian, and yet different in important ways. Tn one example the spo- 
cific reference to a saint is a matter of indifference insofar as its cor 
parison with the other is concerned, The illustration of Rembrand 
work which accompanies thë essay is his Portrait of Jan Six. Tillich also 
gives attention. to the art of Titian and John Singer Sargent, drawing 
his illustrations from purely secular subjects. His essay shows the way 
in which theological art criticism, grounded in a Christian theory of att 
which he has made explicit in other writings—can address itself to att 
even though it has no specific religious content. 

Confronted by objects or movements in which do have such con- 
tent, tle critic must begin by asking the questions which have already 
been. formulated, "ls it art?" "Is it Christian?" The simple fact that à 
biblical hero is portrayed in color does not give a satisfactory answer. 
‘Tho background against which he is set and the manner in whieh he is 
depicted may deny the Christian vision and attitude. On the other hunt, 
the critic may feel that his questions have received an affirmative answer 
and that he has before him an example of Christian art. Then. he must 
proceed to a third question: “Is the portrayal adequate to the specifie 
content of the picture?" An answer to à query of this kind can be drawn 
from a passage from a little book recently written by Willem A. Visser 't 
Hooft on. Hembrandt and the Gospel, 























AN Kembrandt deeply understood the mystery of the Incarnation 
hho was able in the passion story to express the whole tension con- 
tainod In the gospel between God's wrath and his mercy. Some paint- 
«15 have represented the crucifixion more eloquently. But their very 
eloquence is suspect. Rembrandt dies not omit anything of the bibli- 
cal story. In the second version of the Three Grosses wo feel all the 
human and camie horror of Golgotha. But he dows not add anything, 
either: for we cannot add anything where 'all things are accom- 
plished 











1t is clear that the author feels that om affirmative answer can be given 
with reference to the work before him to all three of the questions that 
may properly be asked of religious art. 

Liturgical art calls forth the questions which have already been posed! 
amd adds another to them: “Is it appropriate to the nse for which it is 
intended?" Tt ought to be good, Christian art, but a magnificent picture 











2» Willem A, Viser t Hooft, 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster P 
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may be liturgically poor because it does not achieve its objective. Some 
time ago The Catholic Art Quarterly carried a two part urticle by 
A. Durand with the title, "How Art Becomes Liturgical.” lt is obvious. 
that the author's aesthetic sensibilities have been offended by some 
things he has seen; they are poor art. And it is clear that he is deeply 
aware of the nature of Christian theology and its bearing on art of all 
sorts, especially Christian, His analysis may be taken to illustrate tho 
way in which a critic wii the framework of one of the Christian 
communions treats the problem of the relation of art to liturgy, He 
points up the difference between the incarnation and the eucharist: in 
the former, divinity is concealed but humanity is visible; in the latter, 
bath divinity and humanity are concealed. Hence, the problem of reli- 
gious art in setting forth the incarnation Is that of presenting the human 
and suggesting the divine, The specifie problem of liturgical art is that 
of suggesting both. Liturgical art will use symbols (signs whose mean- 
ing is known to the faithful) rather than images (which point rather 
obviously to what they represent) because the liturgy conceals Christ 
ae it reveals him—both his humanity and his divinity are concealed by 
the sacrament, which is a greater mystery than the Incarnation?" Chris- 
tians of other communians than the Roman Catholic may well have 
‘other interpretations of the eucharist. And yet, in their own ways, thoy 
will have to answer the question, "What is the character of appropriate 
liturgical art?” 

Tn making judgments concerning liturgical art, the critic muy well 
be involved in the practical matters of the church. A decision may. be 
in the making with regard to some specific object. But thoory can never 
be far away. Theological art criticism und theological aesthetics are 
parts of a single whole. As everywhere in Christian faith, theology and 
ecision are inextricably interwoven. 




















5. CHRISTIAN APPRECIATION 


The ancient Hebrews were suspicious of art; for them it was con- 
nected with idolatry. There may have been intimations of a suspicion 
that ineluded more tham literal idolatry, however, something bound up 
With a characteristic of art that has been noted again and again. "Pure 
art” appears to exist for itself and to carry its own reward. Hence, the 











ml, “How Art Becuines Lituegical,” two-part article in The Catholic Art 
XI, Christmas 105, pp. 24-0; Easter 1959, pp. 58-00. Used by per- 
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modern Christian may well reflect the suspicions of ancient Hebrews. 
Experiences that carry their own reward may easily make too large 
claim. Indeed, a life devoted simply to them and their multiplication 
will end in futility. 

However, the ancient Hebrews also treasured some forms of art and 
attributed their creation to the inspiration of the Spirit, And this, perhaps, 
is because they saw life as a totality lived before the presence of Cod. 
a whole made up of many parts. And the Christian, reflecting. their 
faith, may look upon aesthetic experience as one of the goods which 
God has placed in life. At times, he can give himself to art because thr 
Whole of his life has another dedication, He has heard the apostle say 
to him, “AN things are yours,” = and he gratefully accepts what is given, 
His appreciation can range over the entirety of art, for to him belongs 
art pagan as well as art Christian, primitive as well as civilized, And he 
is likely to he aware of more in art than that which speaks to his senses. 
For grout art always intimates. vision, Without that, it loses its own. 
validity: with it, art itself has meaning. 

In retrospect, the Christian ean ponder the meaning, of an experience 

enjoyed for its own sake. The creativity of God may huve been at work 
'mhancing the world he had mide. He can walk by the seaside alter 
looking at paintings by the Impressionists und see colors be had not sten 
before. ‘The judgment of God may have been at work condemning his 
smallness of mind and insensitivity of spirit. He may recognize why he 
was disturbed by what Ine saw, why he wanted (o slash a. picture of 
smash a statue, The redemption of God may have been at work bringing 
him serenity in times of distraction. In a moment of despair, when all 
else seemed to proclaim the world meaningless, he may have found a 
grace which bound him to life through experiences enjoyed for their 
own sake. The whole of the Christian vision may have come to him with. 
E Meaning as art suggested what theologies had never successfully 
said, 

To lay undue stress on the sel-tewardiug character of tlie aesthetic 
experience may lead one to overlook the interconnectedness of the 
various experiences of life; they flow into one another, modifying each 
other in various subtle ways. Hence, art can teach, though it does vo 
without being pedagogical: it can preach, though it does so without 
being homiletical. It cun affect our actions; though, if it is trae to itself, 
it will do so withont moralizing. Aesthetic experience may flow into that 
of worship; herein lies the possibility of liturgical art. Good religious 
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art always calls us to itself, but points beyond itself, Its very character, 
that of being able to evoke a response which is self-rewarding, frees us 
from preoccupations of many kinds; its capacity to evoke a response 
to that which is beyond it frees us from our preoccupation with it. If it 
does not, false worship occurs. The danger of art lies in the very quality 
which gives it its glory. 

God himself is the first artist; he it is who creates for the sake of 
creating; who expresses his very self in so doing; and also communicates 
his own goodness to his world and to his creatures through his world, 
He alone is to be sought by the whole of life for his own sake, and only 
by so seeking can man be saved. But that seeking is prefgured in art, 
which enjoys his world. One of the great Christian confessions affirms the 
conviction that "man's chief end is to glorify God amd enjoy him for- 
ever.” # 








READINGS 


From the Bible 
l. The use of music in worship is clearly reflected in 1 Chronicles 25 
and in many Psalms, as 145, 149, 150, 
2. Dancing before the Lord is described in I1 Samuel 6. 


3. Skill for the building of the tabernacle is attributed to divine inspira- 
tion in Exodus 35:30-36:1. 


From Historic Christianity 
1. Reproductions of pictures and works of sculpture from the whole 
range of Christian history are easily available. 


2. A selection of hymns and tunes on various topics and from several 
periods of the life of the church can be made from any good hymnal. 





2: The Westrilister Shorter Catechism/" A-D. 1647, Philip Schall, ed., The Crewds 
of Christendora (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1871), 11l, 676. 
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3. Major musical works treat great themes of Christian faith: Franz 
Joseph Haydn's Creation, Johann Sebastian Bach's The Passion According, 
to Saint Matthew, George Friedrich Handel's The Messiah. 


A. Services in which music is integral to the worship will be found in 
various service books: some have been recorded. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Study a composer or à composition, ur artist or à work of art, 

2. The problem of portraying Christ in our time is à formidable one. How 
much should the artist be hound by traditional notions? Has the Chit 
idea been distorted in the art of the lust few centuries? 

3, Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man (New York: Harcourt, Brice & 
World, 1944) finds Grosz, Emst, Dali, Van Gogh, and Picasso prophetic 
dnterpreters of tbe. character of our tme, which he describes in terms of 
TBarbarism and Dissolution,” pp. 343-391. Other writers say similar thing 
‘What truth do you see in their assertions on the basis of study of the artists 
and their work? 

A. What sort of dance, if any, might be worked out to interpret a theme of 
Christian faith? Would it be appropriate for presentation in a service of 
Worship? Should it be performed in a church? 

5. Study recordings of historical amd. contemporary musical, settings of some 
service of the church: Moming Prayer, Communion, The Mass, Marriage- 
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A COLLEGE 
CHAPEL 





Courses in Christian thought do not normally involve laboratory work, 
And yet, if our reading of the faith is correct, a five theology is one 
Which is involved in man’s actual decisions. Hence, it seems appropriate 
to include here the description of a specific attempt to give expression. 
to the vision and attitudes of Christian faith. 

Some years back the generosity of à great number of people made 
it possible to erect a chapel on the campus of Hollins College, a school 
with a broadly Christian heritage, L was chaplain at that time and to- 
gether with the choirmaster was invited to work with the trustees and 
Administration of the college in the planning of the building. Valued 
suggestions came from colleagues and students, college chaplains and 
musical directors, clergymen and other friends. The planning Itself was 
a labor of several years, and the building, when complete, was a Jarge 
‘one. It comprised a main chapel seating some eight hundred and Bity. 
a meditation chapel seating, fifty, a social room, conference room, choir 
rehearsal room, sacristy, several offices, and various other rooms; though 
nothing comparable to the educational unit of a church was constructed, 
In honor of a long-time friend of the college, the building was named 
the Jessie Ball duPont Chapel. 
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Some of the thinking that went into that building will be described 
in this chapter: the planning called for definition of the faith; some 
dolincation of the relation of faith to culture, represented in miniature 
in the various facets of collegiate life; and the tracing out of relation- 
ships between faith and one of the arts, that of architecture, 








1, ARCHITECT AND THEOLOGIAN 


In building a church the conversation between thought and art be- 
comes literal and personal; theology and architecture are related through 
theologians and architects, Any significant personal relationship in team- 
work involves friendship, This fact creates problems as well as oppor- 
tunities for cooperation. The theologian must fight the temptation to 
try to become an amateur architect and thus get in the way of the 
integrity of the aesthetic effort, And yet he must enter sympathetically 
into the architect's problems anid even his inspirations, seeking to under- 
stand and encourage. There may be times when he will resist the impulse 
to speak to his friend because he knows that the architect is at a stage 
in his design work at which he must be left alone to think and work 
through in his own way. 

The architect, on the other hand, need not seek to be a complete 
theologian, Certainly he is partly a theologian, all men are. He is not 
simply neutral in matters of faith, For hin his art must speak of certain 
things, convey certain convictions, "These must be sufficiently similar to 
the convictions of the theologian that the two can seek the same ends 
in the specific project before them. And yet the architect will recognize 
that there are ranges of theological insight of which he is not, as an 
architect, expected to be aware, The lines cannot be tightly drawn; they 
never can where personalities are involved. The personal problem ín the 
relationship between architect and theologian is that of keeping an open 
and sustained mutual interchange and understanding, ‘This is never an 
accomplished fact; it is a continuing process. 

The present, it would seem, is a particularly auspicious time for con- 
Versation between theology and architecture, for there are indications 
that convictions of many architects bear strong resemblances to those 
of many theologians, Hoth are convinced of deep hungers of the human. 
heart which have been denied by thonght and life in the recent past. 
As we shall see, architects have ín some cases sought to help satisfy 
these hungers through their own art. Furthermore, contemporary archi- 
tectural forms have made possible an expression of historic insights of 
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faith in rather remarkable ways. This is not to say that at long last there 
las emerged a Christian architecture. f the theses of this book are 
correct, there is no such thing nor can there be. Styles of architecture 
come and go, as do styles of thought and even of conduct. And the 
Christian faith has outlived many styles. However, there seem to he 
certain styles which open themselves more readily than others to the 
expression of historic Christian convictions about man, his world, and 
his God. 

"The pattern of conversation between theologian and architect might 
be described in the following way, though it obviously oversimplifies the 
issues considerably: 

the theologian confronts the architect with à theological demand for 
which he requires an architectural onswer-the chapel should say X 
or Y; how ean this be expressed in architecture? 

the architect confronts the theologian with an aesthetic demand for 
which he requires a theological answer—the chapel should have X 
ox Y; what can this mean? 


At an early stage in the planning of the Hollins College chapel it was 
suggested that a set of principles be formulated for the guidance of the 
project. As chaplain I drew up such a set, and it was approved by the 
college. When it was presented to the architects, they indicated their 
complete agreement, and the principles became a general guide for the 
work, It is obvious that they reflect an outlook which has been described 
in this book in terms of vision and attitude. 

1. Whoever enters the chapel should feel a sense of awe, and, at the 
samo time, a sense of welcome, of friendliness, The awe should not be 
forbidding nor the friendliness sentimental. The problem here is difficult 
Indeed, it is one aspect of one of the most difficult problems in religious 
thought: that of taking account af the holiness and the love of God at 
once, though from a human point of view the two are in tension. The 
sense of awe should bring to our total campus life a sense of reverence, 
the sense of friendliness should remind us of the intangibles of grace 
and goodness which are ever in our midst. 

2 Whoever enters the chapel should feel a sense of a brooding per- 
fection—the perfectness of the divine. The building itself—its own integ- 
rity and beauty—should be a witness to the divine perfection, by being 
simply itself. Here is a pointer toward that urge to perfection which 
haunts our pursuit of truth, our devotion to beauty, our concer for 
rightness in personal conduct and social relations, 

3. Whoever enters the chapel should feel anew the glory of the earth 
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which reflects its divine origination. Here is the vision which gives 
substance to our science-the study of the earth-and to our art-its 
celebration in beauty of colar and form. 

4, Whoever enters the chapel should sense that love which meets hn- 
man sin and rebellion with its own forgiveness, Religion is no sweeping 
aside of tle anxieties and frustrations of life, but the discovery of a peace 
which passes understanding, Hence, while the chapel enhances the glory 
of the carth and of human values, it always points away from these too 

5, Whoever enters the chapel should feel that the divine love which 
meets him in forgiveness unites him with others—in this place and 
beyond its walls, Our faith is to its very center social. The chapel must 
foster our sense of togetherness in worship, draw us out of our isolation. 
Tt must also carry pur thoughts to concern for the sorrows and woes of 
the world and to the sharing of its deepest joys.! 


















2. THE PRIMACY OF GOD 


All the attitudes of life must be determined by the attitude toward. 
God; our reading of man and his meaning, of the world and its sig- 
nificance is determined by the vision of God; and He is the high and 
holy One who inhabits eternity—these are ideas which we have en- 
countered again and again, Through the centuries and in our own time 
thoy have had enormous significance in the effort to give expression to 
Christin faith through architectural form, Negatively they have meant 
that a church must be, frst of all, a house of worship andl not an example 
of art for its own sake; that it cannot be an overgrown living room in 
which polite people sip tea and talk abont trivialities: that it cannot be 
a purveyor of creature comforts which leaves men unaware of a disturb- 
ing peace which passes understanding. The means by which reference 
to tho Haly has been expressed have been many, and they have varied 
with the years. 1 cannot forget opening a simple and utterly unpreten- 
tious little door and boing confronted by the wave of Ely Cathedral 
‘The simplicity of some New England meeting houses, with their rejection 
of all that might detract from the meeting with God as his word is read 
und preached, bears witness to it. In our time the tools of modern 
engineering, and. fabrication have placed at men's disposal new means 
of expressing their awareness of the holiness of God. Architects have 

















Tiwi statement was sent by the architects to Progressive Architecture und. ap- 
feared in the issue of. November, 1956, XXXVII, No. 11, pp. 16, Reprinted by 
ern 
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become aware án new and fresh ways of the awe-inspiring possibilities. 
of space and light, of surface and angle, of texture and. color. They are 
sensitive to the elemental power of simple substances-stone and timber 
and steel, The outright modernism of such a building as Eliel Saurinen's 
Christ Lutheran Church in Minneapolis has, for me at least, à measure 
of the power which characterized the great churches of the Middle Ages, 
without involving a romantic retreat into the past. 

The high and holy One demands truth in the inward parts; here lies 
the busis of that sense of law which, as we have seen, informs religion 
Its implications have been recurrently effectual in architecture, In sim- 
plest form it is the demand that a. building, whether it is à church or 
anything else, must be honest, and that the man who plans it must 
possess aesthetic integrity, Often, I suspect, in the conversations between 
theologians and architects, it has been the latter who have insisted upon 
it; thus they have reminded theologians of an aspect of their faith of 
Which they may have been unaware, At the feast, it seems to moan that 
there should be no trickery in building, that religions symbols. should. 
not be toyed with, that cheap theatrical effects are as distasteful and 
dishonest in the church as they are in serious theater, Surely it does not 
mean that there is no place in life or in church for the expression of a 
sense of humor. In the Cathedral of Lincoln the face of an imp stares 
down from the loveliness of a fan-vaulted ceiling; he belongs there. And 
who would remove the gargoyles from medieval churches? ‘The tumblers 
of God must have their chance to praise the Creator. The passion for 
sincerity on the part of architects who are true to their vocation is like 
that of any other artist. Earlier in this century it expresse d itself through. 
the formula that "form follows function." * Sometimes this was s0 nar- 
rovly defined that only rather obvious practical functions were envisioned. 
But when religious and aesthetic function are recognized, the formulit 
may still be seen as a pointer toward that honesty without which art 
annot exist and faith cannot survive. A church must be what it is, ex- 
pressing faith in an architectural language in which yea is yea, and nuy 
is nay. 

However, the Holy One does not simply confront us with a demands 
he offers us a gift, Christian faith affirms that the deepest revelation 
of the Holy shows it to be identical with love. It is only holiness re- 


2 Guiding principle in the work oF Louis Sullivan. Seo Hugh. Maison, Loui 
Sullcon (New Yorks W, W. Norton 1035), p. 231, Nds importam t nole that 
Siilivan’s functionalism “means something, far more than mechanism end wlan 
Jav" (p. 253). Morrison quotes Sullivan: "T value spiritual resulte ooly/?" (p. 253). 
eprinted by permission, 
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vealed as love that we ean bear, and it is only love known as holiness 
that confronts us with its full majesty. Here is a matter so delicate that 
it is difficult to say anything in a general way concerning it Subtle 
intimations of grace come through treatments of approaches and en 
trances to the church and its interior, of the play of light und shade 
of colors and materials. However, since Christian faith associates the 
disclosure of the love of God with events in history, it seems inevitable 
that reminders of those events will have their place in the church. In 
one way or another symbols pointing to God's redemptive acts are 
called for. Here is a point at which questions about architectural styles 
are of central significance; for some styles make it easy to give a focal 
place to such symbols, others make it very difficult. It is important to 
see, however, that different Christian groups treasure different symbols. 
Some emphasize symbols which appeal to the eye; the altar and the 
cross may be of prime importance. Perhaps among traditional styles 
they will find the Gothic most congenial; the New England meeting 
house will not easily adapt itself to their needs, Others emphasize sym- 
bols which are heard; to them the reading and the preaching of the 
word are the major purveyors of the assurance of grace. For them th 
New England Meeting. House, with its conscious exclusion of speci! 
Visual symbolism and its attention to the high central pulpit will ses 
Appropriate, Among modern churches some have been xo constructed 
às to give prominence to altar and cross; others to the pulpit, 

In the Hollins College chapel the attempt was made to focus attention 
on a few powerful symbols of the redemptive acts of God, significant 
for both the eye and the eur. At the center of the forward wall of the 
nave isa huge ebony cross. Behind it is a reredos with three simple 
symbols repeated within it: the bread, the cup, and the cross itself, 
Beneath it is a large but very simple communion table, To one side is 
a large lectern with a great Bible open on it, To the other is the pulpit, 
imposing in size und yet not so placed as to detract attention from cross. 
nd table, Thus the forgiveness of God is ever before the worshipper. 
The cross proclaims that “while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us"; the table is one to which we do not come of our own worthiness 
and from which we receive the bread and wine which show forth the 
Lord's death; the Bible is there to tell of a grace that is undeserved; andl 
the pulpit affords a place From which the word of reconciliation may 
he spoken, 

Simple geometric forms intimate un infinite perfection while they seek 
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It is the huge arches of the nave and the upspringing of the reredos 
which largely impart the sense of awe; color and texture break its auster 
ity. Thus a feeling of friendliness suffuses the whole, leading toward the 
central symbols which speak of God's love in its utmost manifestation, 
that point at which love and holiness were revealed as on 
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3. THE PHYSICAL AND THE SPIRITUAL. 


The high and holy One is the free Lord of all things and he is bound 
to none; this is à central conviction of Christian faith. It is an important 
one to keep in mind, for it reminds us that lie can make his way to the 
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spirit of man under any conditions. Sincere acts of worship are possible 
in the most unlikely places. And the finest setting cannot guarantee that 
ie who 1s placed in it will be irresistibly drawn into relationship with 
the eternal Spirit. Architecture can be taken too seriously- 

At the same timo it is important to recall the conviction that this world 
is God's creation and that all. within it is available for his redemptive 
uses, Specifically, there is no line between spirit and matter such that 
one is sacred, the other unholy. Nature within and without man is good, 
and can serve its Maker. This conviction sees a sacramenta] potentiality 
in matter and makes it possible for the vocation of the architect to find 
its place within the priesthood of all believers. Under his hand a material 
g is fashioned that it may be a bearer of the power of the Spirit 
into the life of mankind. 

Tho physical aspect of the building of a church ts simply prodigious, 
‘There are surveys and core-borings, there are endless consultations with 
various engineers, and finally the appearance of page after page of blue 
prints. The respect of the theologian for the architect is bound to grow. 
It is amazing to see how à man ean keep in mind an aesthetic effect that 
is desired and at the same time remember to make provision for con- 
venient office space, It is all well and good to say that people should 
think of spiritual matters when they are in church, but clattering dishes 
in a misplaced kitchen can prove stiff competition for the most eloquent 
preacher, 

"The Christian life has a variety of expressions, and a church building 
will rightly seek to serve a multiplicity of concerns. However, that part 
of it which is often called rhe sanctuary is first of all a place of worship. 
Here is the function that determines its form, But in itself this is no 
simple thing. It involves, in the first place, attention to the general 
mood which is induced by any architectural feature. To this reference 
has already been made, It involves, in the second place, attention to 
the actual conduct of services. General planning in terms of types of 
services which are expected is essential, Members. of the congregation 
have to be able to get into and out of the building; they must be seated 
where they ean see and hear, Those who have part in the leading of 
worship--ministers and. musicians—must have access to the places they 
need to be. Many cautions are negative: people must not move at times 
and places when their movement will divert attention from what is en, 
tral at that moment in the service, Attention to acoustics is of central 
importance: The preacher must be heard; the choir and organ must be 
loud enough, but not too loud. The people must have a sense of being 
a congregation as they sing and enter into spoken responses: Lighting 
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must be carefully planned so that attention is given to that which is 
important and drawn away from that which is not. In. these matters the. 
whole modern development of engineering techniques is of the greatest 
value. We need no longer build a church and simply hope that we shall 
hear without difficulty when we are within its walls, Knowledge of phys- 
ies normally prevents the modern church builder from having his steeple 
crash because he has not calonlated stresses correctly. The developments 
of modern science have made it possible for men to bring the material 
to tho service of the spiritual in ways that exceed the possibilities of 
earlier times. 

Much conld be said about what the Hollins College Chapel owes to 
the study of books, the examination of churches, consultation with clergy- 
‘men and others, and the ingenuity of architects and engineers, Such 
questions as "How far should this be from that?” may be of great 
portance when an actual service is going on. A year of experience with 
the chapel has proved that litte time given to such questions was wasted. 
An ambulatory around the chancel, light switches with dimmers, n soe- 
ion at the rear of the nave which can be closed off with folding doors, 
an excellent sound system—these and other things have been helpful at 
‘many times, Perhaps the best illustration of the contribution of arrange- 
ments to the conduct nf services, however, is to be seen in the provisions 
for music, At the rear of the nave of the main chapel is a balcony ade- 
quate in size for a large choir as well as a mimber of musical instruments: 
Tho acoustics of the building are such that these are well heard, and 
yet they do not conceal the altar nor distract attention from the chapel 
chancel with its significant symbols, The permanent instruments are 1# 
harpsichord, and an organ so built that parts of it are actually cantile- 
vered over the heads of the choir, Stairways at the two sides of the 
balcony afford access from the main floor; at the tum of each stair is 
a light controlled from the organ which can be. flashed to keep à march- 
ing choir on beat. Off one of these stairways is the choir library and 
olfice of the organist and choirmaster, Off the other is the choir rehearsal 
toom, identical in for arrangement with the balcony above. Ceiling 
and walls are acoustically treated; closets line the walls. Electric signals 
make possible communication between organ, choir room, and a hallway 
inst off the chancel, ‘The meditation chapel is provided with a small 
organ specially constrcted for it. Recessed speakers in its ceiling make 
it possible to play recorded music into it, or even a service from the 
main chapel, A carillon of Forty-seven bells im the steeple adds yet 
another dimension to the contribution of music to the worship of the 
entire college community, 
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4. MAN AND NATURE 





said to the responsive ears of Augustine: “We are not God,” bit “He 
made us.” * 

Builders sometimes obscured that witness; they fashioned things in 
such a manner that natural qualities were covered over, Wood was 
carved so that it imitated stone. Bricks and boards were overlaid with 
layers of paint which made it impossible for them to display the grün 
of a tree or the color of clay. Currents of attitude which found other 
expressions in the different aspects of culture were thus reflected through 
the media of the architect and craftsman. As we have seen, there were 
profound movements in the spiritual life of mankind during recent cen- 
turies which created a gap between man and the earth from which he 

fashioned. 


was fashic 


Stein was speaking of something like this in her enigmatic words about 
4 rose At any rate many contemporary architects insist that “a board 
is à board is a board.” 
An architect sensitive to the significance of the world may well enter 
into congenial conversation with a theologian who is aware of the atti- 
{ The Confessions of Saint Augustine, translated by 


F. J. Sheed, p. 177, (X, i). 
iude foterpreaton here given was suggested in a converti by: Males’ ahs 
Hallator of Helis College = id i 
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Sunlight comes through the ceiling to accentuate the chancel with ts cross, 
stag, andl plantings. First Methodist Church, Midland, Michiga 
Dow, Architect (BAI Hedrich, Hedrich- Blessing, Chicago) 
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tude toward nature that is in keeping with the Christian vision. That 
such conversation has been going on in recent years is evidenced by 
trends in church architecture. In many churches that are being built 
today there is lavish use of natural materials, the opening of windows 
on close-lying lawns and gardens or even on sea and sky and mountain 
far off; plants grow inside the church and vines make their way up 
interior walls as well as those outside, 

At this point one comment is needed; it has to do with symbolism. 
As we have seen, material things can take on meanings, Thus, in a 
church, wood or stone can be so fashioned as to bring to thè remem- 
brance of the worshippers the supper which Jesus celebrated with his 
disciples on the night in which he was betrayed, It may also stir the 
mind to thoughts of those millions who throngh the centuries and in 
our time have received bread and wine and in so doing have showed 
forth the Lord's death till he come. Thus wood and stone speak of the 
redemptive act of God. And their native beauty can enhance the ucts 
of worship in which that act is celebrated. But at least in some parts 
of the church wood and stone should speak of something else, something 
that js not directly associated with historical events. IF our reading of 
Christian faith is correct, the appropriation of redemption should carry 
with it an appreciation of creation. Wood and stone should be per- 
mitted to say simply, “God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good." € To make every bit of wood or stone in a 
church bear a specific symbolic meaning is to drain away the meaning 
that is in its very self, To be sensitive to the precionsness that is in 
wood and earth and stone is to witness to the God who made them good. 

In the building of the Hollins College Chapel a concern to make 
men feel the glory of the earth was a guiding principle. The large 
sanctuary reflects it on every side. The loot is of varicolored Vermont 
slate, the front of the chancel is Lynchburg greenstone, and beneuth 
the altar is white Georgia marble. Great arches of pine support the 
ceiling. Pews are of oak, walls of soft brick: and woods of varions sorts 
panel the chancel area, The grain of fir from the Pacific Northwest shows 
throngh the soft blue wash of the ceiling. In the Meditation Chapel 
again are stone and brick and wood: here a garden, where dogwoods 
bloom and a brook flows softly, seems to come in through the huge rear 
window and continue itself in the window box beneath it. 
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5. PERSON AND GROUP 


‘One of the most difficult demands with which the theologian con- 
fronts the architect is that of doing justice to a faith whieh proclaims 
the preciousness of the individual at the same time as it sets forth the 
significance. of his relations to others: The adequate church should be 
wich as to provide the setting for acts of private devotion and of publie 
worship. It should afford support for the human spirit in moments when 
jt seeks its solitary way to God. And yet the entrance of ministers, choirs, 
ind congregations should not seem an intrusion. Rather should the 
church seem to be fulfilling a major function when its people are at 
worship within it. The requirements are not easy, and most churches 
fre more successful ín meeting one than the other; Indeed, some types 
Ai churches are better adapted to the worship of individuals, others to 
that of congregations. 

During the past several centuries, as we have seen, powerful forces 
have been at werk in our culture emphasizing the individual to the 
eset of his involvement in the community. Religious thought and 
action have responded to them in ways that have buen noted. A premium 
has been placed on the religious experience af the individal, and re 
tious architecture has reflected this cancer. In liturgical churches the 
altar has been placed at the end of a long choir and sanctuary; while 
individual worshippers, not essentially related to each otlver, sit in Fows 
to watch something liappen. In churelies where preaching is centril an 
imposing pulpit gives an individual opportunity to voice his religious 
convictions while his congregation passively listens, A small table for 
Communion fs en the foor below the pulpit and is a convenient stand 
for flowers and collection plate 

Contemporary theologians are not alone in being aware of the es- 
sentially social nature of mam. Architecture has also been sensitive to. 
man's need for fellowship, indeed of the need to transform some of the 
very patterns of his living if his isolation is not to destroy, him, ‘The 
fragmenting force of urban life is actively resisted in the planning of 
partments and villages which make comradeship natural and almost 
inevitable, ecesiastical architecture bas also responded to the redis 
covery of the social dimension of faith. Pope Pius X called on Catholic 
to bring the altar out of the dim recesses of a deep saneti and 
build the church as a single room where the unity of priest and people 
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might be felt? Reformed churches enlarged the communion table and 
gave it a place alongside the pulpit. Some churches have placed the 
Lord's table at the very center of the building, arranging the seats in 
a circle or square around it. Thus, the congregation is conceived as a 
group, not a series of isolated individuals. It is the people of God who 
gather around his word or sit as a family around his table. 

Concern for both the individual and the social dimensions of worship 
reflected itself in the planning of the Hollins College Chapel. Thr 
Meditation chapel ínvites the solitary to moments of reflection and also 
Provides a meeting place for groups so small that they would be lost 
in a large room. The large chapel has its silent word for the one who 
goes to it alone. And yet awareness of the social dimension of faith was 
a fundamental principle in its planning, though no attempt was made 
to implement it by departure from the conventional arrangement of long 
pews in straight rows. Other values seemed to point to the retention 
of this form, But like many contemporary churches the chapel has 
very shallow and broad chancel, one room with the nave of the church. 
Minister and people are together in a shared act of worship; the priest: 
hood of all believers is recognized. The Lord's table is very large— 
eleven feet in length—and stands free. The choir is at the rear. No group 
of stellar performers sing for the entertainment of listening individuals, 
‘The choir is the part of the congregation which can sing better than 
the rest of us, but facing as we do, singing to our common Lard, it brings 
the rest of us into the beauty of its worship. Acoustics are such as to 
give those who sing and read together a sense of each other's presence. 
‘Thus in many ways the chapel seeks to help People in a time when lives 
are being driven to separation to rediscover that “no man is an island." " 

But a chapel must do more than remind us that we are members one 
of another; it must point beyond human community. It is very easy for 
college worship to become a celebration of the spirit of a school, And. 
it is easy for a college chapel to encourage obeisance before the idols 
of the collegiate forum. John R. Everett, then President of Hollins 
College, rightly rejected the suggestion to place the college seal in a 
central place in the chapel . 

Theology places a great demand before architecture in the building 
‘of a church. Tt must glorify the earth, but point beyond it to its Maker. 
Jt must help man discover the greatness of the human spirit while it 
points beyond it to the Reality before whom man hides his face. It must 


Gem E Kidder Smith, Switserland Bullds (New York: Albert Bonnier, 1950), 
v: ISI. 
* John Donne, Devotions, p. 108 
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recall to him the high meaning of his own intelligence while reminds. 
iin that “reverence for the Lord is the beginning of wisdom:"* IL is no 
‘wonder that one of the architects who had a part in planning the chapel 
for Hollins College spoke of building a church as the "most difficult of 
architectural problems.” 





READINGS 


From the Bible 


1. Elaborate plans were made by Solomon for the building of the 
temple as it is described im I Chronicles 3-5, Most scholars hold this 
10 be a very late account reflecting, in part, postexilie attitudes, 


2 ‘The dedicatory prayer for the temple is given in IL Chronicles 6. 
4 Superstitious reverence for the temple is attacked by Jeremiah 7. 


4. The joy of a Jew as he thinks about the temple is reflected in 
Psalm 84, 


5, Concern for rebuilding the temple is a themo of Era and Haggai. 


From Historie Christianity 


L. Reproductions of churches from all periods of the church's life are 
available and may be studied with a view to their adequacy in witnessing 
to the totality of the faith. 

2. Examples of church architecture rellecting various historie styles ane 
present in most communities and afford an opportunity for analysis 





"Pul 11:10, RS. reads: “The fear of the Lont Is the beginning of wien” 
have used the phrase: "reverence for the Lord" which is used by J. M. Powis Smith 
In Tha Bute An American Translation (Chicago: The Daiverity ol Chicaga Prest, 
1995). Reprinted by permission. 
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FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


|. Study some church in the light of your own principles, those of someone 


else, or those suggested here. 


What is the urtangement of objects (altar, pulpit, ete.) at the front of the 
church? Why? Is it appropriate for services that are held in the church? 


| Is the provision for music adequate and appropriate? ts congregational 


singing eusy and natural? Ix tho place assigned to the choir good uc 
tically, visually, amd liturgically? 





e 


|. How adaptable is the church for special services: baptisms, the celebration 


of communion, weddings? 

What i the historic significance of the style in which the church is built? 
1s the nse of the church today in keeping with the use for whieh churches 
Mie same architectural style were intended? 


XVI 


POETRY 


Some years ago a theological faculty announeed that all of its candi- 
dates for the B.D. and Ph.D, degrees—those who were preparing for 
the ministry or for teaching—were required to demonstrate their com 
petence in dealing with the relationship of theology and imaginative 
Tterature "This was nat because the faculty wanted lo make it possible 
for students to garner literary gems for the decoration of their sermons 
or lectures. They were convinced that the faith of the Christian people 
had been set forth in distinctive fashion in literature and that the student 
should become aware of this. With others in our time they saw a 
significant relationship. between. Christian faith and literary expression. 

"That relationship is the theme of two chapters. The first deals with 
its general character, then turns to the expression. ‘of faith in poetry. 
‘The second goes on to. consideration of stories and plays. 








‘ederated ‘Theological Faculty at tbe University of Chicago, Having been a 
t. f de faculty Which. made the decision, 1 was iuvulves in tho discussion 
Which preceded it 
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1. LITERATURE AND 
THE RECOVERY OF FAITH 


Awareness of the relationships between faith and literature has severil 
facets. In the first place a reappraisal of the significance of the literary 
clement in the Bible is going on. It is recognized, for example, lut s 
certain type of "literary" approach to the Bible may hide rather thus 
disclose its meaning. Students may enroll ín a course on "The Bible as 
Literature,” though they hope to evade the religious element in it. Eve: 
rhapsodic exclamations about the glory of biblical literature may simply 
divert the attention of people from the main thing. For what the Bible 
centrally talks about is the shock which men-individually and in com: 
munity-experience when they are confronted by the Living Lord who 
is the Creator of heaven and earth, In his presence literature stops- 
us does everything else, For when he speaks, the only appropriate re- 
sponse is, "lel all the earth keep silence before him." * And yet out of 
the confrontation emerge expressions, in words ax well as in actions 
What the expressions are like depends in part on the people who do the 
expressing. The Lord is no respecter of persons; he can confront the 
Drosale as well as the poetic. And the prosaic will give a prosy account 
of their encounter, 

But the poetic will give a poetic account, and this is a matter of 
great. significance. The fact is that there is a great deal that can be 
called literature in the Bible. And particularly do certain of those key 
Passages which have had a eritical effect in molding men's imagination 
to the Christian vision lave literary quality. Some of these have been 
quoted or cited in the eposition of the great themes of the faith-the 
Creation, the primeval rebellion, the dream of the redeemer, the coming 
of the Christ. An issue among Christian thinkers of our time occurs jut 
ut this point. There are those who feel that the central themes of faith 
can be expressed with any adequacy only in some literary form, To 
set them forth in systematic and coberent fashion is to omit something 
essential and, uctually, to distort them, Without entering into the quurrel 
at the moment, we may concede that the literary expression is, at least, 
appropriate. 

A second aspect af contemporary response ta the relations of faith and 
literature concerns historic Christianity itself, We, in ou time, are seeing 
tun awakening of interest in the specifically Christian contribution to the 
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lerary heritage of the West, At the time when Christianity exercised 
ite greatest influence on the culture, other factors certainly played upon 
iis literary expression. The heritage of Greece remained strong through- 
out the history of literature in Europe. And yet in men like Chaucer 
md Shakespeare and Milton a distinctively Christian element was at 
work, In recent centuries the Christian influence has waned. However, 
there has been considerable literature which bas been Christian in name 
and intent. Our contemporaries see much of this as actually departing, 
from the historic faith in rather serious fashion. Under the impetus of 
influences tending to equate faith with ethics there has emerged a litera- 
ture in which the Christian is portrayed as the moral hero, saving himself. 
And under the impetus of the emphasis on religious experience. there 
lus emerged a considerable body of literature which dwells on inward 
feelings and subjective emotions. Often this descends to sentimentality 
of the worst sort. And yet even during the recent centuries there have 
been men of letters who have continued to be aware of the more 
profound strains of historic faith. Like their counterparts in other spheres 
of the Christian faith, they have formed a note of protest against the 
common temper even when that appeared to be Christian. Men like 
Hawtharne and Melville were sensitive to the more somber sides of the 
Christian gospel when their contemporaries were dwelling on its brighter 
aspects. 

A third aspect of contemporary awareness of relations between faith 
lind literature has to do with our contemporaries themselves. Some 
theologians are seeing in the literature of our time intimations of aspects 
of historic Christianity that have been long neglected. This is true even. 
fn the work of writers who are not, at least consciously, Christians. Wt is 
wn evidence, perhaps, of the manner in which a faith remains in a 
culture and works in the depths even when it is not apparent on the 
surface. Often that which is said is critical and even hostile to our 
conventional Christianity. And it may be said in a way that is strange 
and even bizarre. But when we look at it carefully, we can see in it 
some affirmation that belongs to a historie Christianity from which we 
have been cut off, The ordinary Christian words may conceal rather 
than disclose the very affirmation the poet makes. In some cases, of 
course, the poet may be consciously and intentionally Christian, Some 
Poets have felt profoundly the meaning of faith for their lives and for 
their expression. And yet they may feel that in order to give expression 
to the faith as they apprehend it, they must depart from the common- 
luce verbiage, and even, in some eases, from the traditional forms. The 
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depths of anguish and the summits of grace require a language which 
is strange to the contemporary world. 


2. FAITH AND LITERATURE: 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Significant literature always reflects a vision of the world and its 
meaning: it embodies a set of attitudes. For this reason it can be called 
religious no matter what its specific subject matter may be. The question, 
therefore, about the vision it reflects is germane to an appreciation and 
understanding of it. 

‘That some literature reflects a vision and a set of attitudes so clearly 
as to be a veritable witness to these is implied in the very content of 
the Christian scriptures. The early church was convinced that a certain 
set of books could be singled out as normative for its thought and 
practice; and within these books were certainly bits of literatures there 
were stories and poems. The important thing abont the stories was that 
they were told in a certain way; and the important thing about the 
poems was that they intimated certain responses to reality. Further, these 
stories and these poems emerged ont of the events in which Christians 
believed God had disclosed himself to men: These pieces were imbedded 
in the Bible; there was for the Christians-as there have been for men 
of other faiths—sacred literature. 

In this respect literature. differs from other arts. In it, as we have 
noted. meanings are rendered explicit as they usually are not in other 
arts, And yet the meanings are not set forth in their bare didactic form, 
Attention is given to the connotative as well as the denotative dimensions 
Of the meanings of the words which are used. The relation of literature. 
to faith may not be closer than that of the other arts; it is, however, 
more explicit. 

With respect to those characteristics which literature shares with other 
arts, its relations to faith parallels theirs. we have already dealt 
with these in some detail, we can simply review them briefly at this 
point. There are, thus, types of fiterature which have their analogs in 
other arts. There is liturgical literature growing out of an effort to en- 
hance the warship life of the churches: prayers, sermons, hymus belong 
to it. There is also Christian religious literature in which a specifically 
Christian element is intended and apparent. And there is, finally, a third 
body of literature, difficult to define hecause its themes may be hard to 
discern; it reflects the Christian vision and attitudes but makes no explicit 
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reference to these. It might be called non-religious Christian literature. 

Within the domain of the theology of art there emerges à discipline 
Jiealing with the special problems of the relations of literature and faith, 
M proceeds at the general theoretic level discussing general questions 
bout the nature of literature as this is seen from the viewpoint of 
Christian faith. It also proceeds at another level, addressing itself to 
specifi literary works, types, and movements: Here it becomes theological 
literary criticism. Confronted by some literary phenomenon it asks ques- 
tions similar to those we have noted in theological art criticism. Of any. 
work it may ask, To what extent is it Christian?” Of an explicitly 
Christian work it may ask, “How adequately does it present the theme 
(ends to set forth?" Of liturgical literature it asks, "ls it appropriate 
to the purpose it seeks to serve? 

The discipline of theotogical literary criticism is difficult and delicate. 
In an introductory study such as this, itis possible only to indicate its 
existence and delineate its general character. It is possible, however, (0 
tive some hint of its operation by illustrating the manner in which themes 
of Christian faith have received expression in works of literature, Those 
themes have been the subject of two major sections of this book. It may 
be helpful, however, to summarize some of the aspects of the Christian 














sion. Convictions about creation are reflected in the view that mature 
is appreciable as God's creation but is not to be confused with its creator; 
that man is a being with a significant margin af self-determination that 
in his essential being he is good and lives in a good world; that he is 
essentially bound to other human beings so that he lives in a family and 
in economic and political and racial orders; that he is finite and must 
bear the burden of partial knowledge and power. At the same time he 
is not bound or fully determined by the creation or any part of it: he is 
not wholly the creature of his economic or political or racial situation: 
of the physical part of his own being, or even of his own past moral and 
intellectual decisions. Convictions about sin are reflected in the view that 
man’s misery is not to be attributed to forces for which he is in no way 
responsible: that it stems uftimately from his alienation from God that 
it is partly due to his involvement with others who are also sinners 
and to his participation in economic and political and racial structures 
Which are infecta by sin. Convictions about redemption are reflected 
in the view that man cannot save himself and will be driven to frustration 
if he tries to do so; that man can be redeemed in and from any situation; 
that his redemption comes as am act of involves 
lis self-determined decision; that his redemption may come in part 
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through the relationships among which he is set and. will rellect itscl 
in these relationships. Redemption is no immediate transport into è 
never-never land where all “live happily ever after": it contains a call to 
enter into God's redemptive and creative purposes within a world which 
is broken by sin, And yet it does bring love, joy, and peace. 





3, A SONG FROM ANCIENT ISRAEL 


A recital of requirements for authentic Christian literature reveals the 
high demand that is placed on the poet and also indicates why ther is 
much poetry which seems at first to be Christian but on closer analysis 
turns out to be inadequate to express the fullness of the faith, That some 
of this poetry deceives “the very elect”? is evidenced by the fact that 
it is frequently read by well-meaning people as devotional material in 
services of worship. tt is published for the comfort of troubled souls in 
the name of the Christian church. There is poetry that intends high 
Praise of God and yet removes him utterly from his world; there is 
Poetry that celebrates a god with whom we can be comfortüble-even 
chummy-beeause he is not the Lord. Some verses betray us into a 
worship of nature which is the modern counterpart of baalism; others 
throw the solitary human figure into relief unsupported by any surround- 
ing context of grace, We are challenged to deeds of moral heroism with 
the promise that thus we may be saved; we are called ta the service of 
great causes that thus the world may be saved. We are given means tà 
evade our fundamental uneasiness and to comfort us in our callous indif- 
ference to the sufferings of others and the plight of the world. We are 
shown a Christ who is the easy companion of our ways, who utters 
no word of condemnation and therefore speaks no word of forgiveness 
We are offered love, joy, and peace on our terms, not God's. 

We may be brought up short when we turn to the poetry of the Bible. 
In part this is due to the fact that thought-forms of other times meet us 
there, and that some of the ideas need transformation before they cun 
be taken into the fullness of biblical faith. But even when we take these 
matters into account, we may find ourselves in a different world from 
that of much popular religions poetry when we come to terms with that 
which we find in the Bible, 

We can meet the Hebrew mind, near the earliest stage for which there 
is written evidence, in a document which many scholars consider the 
oldest sizable piece it the Old Testament—the song of Deborah as it is 


























3 Matthew 24:24, The exact reading of tbe K.J.V, ie "shall decelve the very elect.” 
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given in the Gfth chapter of Judges. Here along with much that is 
Trmitive are a surprising number of the enduring themes which we 
have noted as characterizing the faith of both the Old and the New 
Testaments: The poem is a celebration of a victory which is described 
by a later writer in the preceding chapter, and it may well have boen 
song by Deborah herself, as the narrative says, 1t comes from the early 
dys of the settlement in Canaan, a time when the Israclitish tribes were 
only loosely bound together and when their Canaanite neighbors were 
powerful adversaries, more advanced in civilization and in methods of 
Narfare. The very fact that these neighbors had entered the iron age 
and were using horse-drawn chariots enters into the story. Jabin, a 
anite king, and his general, Sisera, were oppressing the Israelites 
A prophetess named Deborah arose and summoned a man named 
Barak to lead an army against the enemy, Soon after the battle was 
joined, a furious rain storm came up, and the chariots of the Canaanites 
wore mired in the mud. Sisera sought refuge in the tent of a snan named. 
Heber, whose wife put a tent-peg through his head while he slept. Thus. 
the Canaanites were routed, and the Israelites enjoyed a period of peace. 

"The poem which tells of these events begins with a triple celebration: 
of the might of Israel's God who came from Sinai to help his people: 
‘of Deborah, the “mother in Israel," * who was inspired to rise to the 
Situation; of the people who “offered themselves willingly”* to the Lord. 
Tt goes on to a vivid, sometimes humorous, description of the reaction 
of the various tribes to Deborah's summons for help, 








Mhe princes of Isachar came with Deborah, 
and Issuchar faithful to Barak; 
into the valley they rushed forth at bis heels 
Among the clans of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 
Why did you tarry among the sheepfolds, 
to hear the piping of the flocks? 
Among the clans of Rouben 
there were great searchings of heart.” 


"Then the battle begins, and the great event which turned its tide is 
interpreted in cosmic dimensions: 


From heaven fought the stars, 
from their courses they fought against Sivera. 








S Judges 5:156 
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The torrent Kishon swept them away, 
the onrushing torrent, the torrent Kishon. 
March on, my soul, with might! ? 
‘The wife of Heber is praised and her act described. Then follows the 
Sina} section of the poem, a bit of savage irony set forth with consum. 
mate skill. The mother of Sisera looks out of her lattice and talks with 
her ladies: 
"Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the hoofbeats of his chariots?” 
Her wisest ladies make answer, 
nay, she gives answer to herself, 
“Are they not finding and dividing the spoil? 
A maiden or two for every man; 
spoil of dyed stuffs for Sisera, 
spoil of dyed stuffs embroidered, 
two pieces of dyed work embroidered for my 
meck as spoil?” * 

‘The poem is primitive. Its themes will be transformed by the musings 
of prophets and the experiences of countless people before they emerge 
as aspects of the Christian vision. But many of the themes are there: 
A God who works redemptively in history, who uses nature for his 
purposes, who vanquíshes hís enemies: men who are faced. with dilfinlt 
but important decisions which they themselves must make; a people who 
commit themselves by their own will to the Lord; à God who uses a 
committed people. 


4. A MIRROR OF 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY 


Some yeurs back John Herman Randall, Jr. wrote these words: "The 
most important fact about what appears to our more sophisticated minds. 
as the bandbox universe of the Middle Ages, was its essential purpose 
as the scene of the great drama God had prepared for the human race." * 
‘To him it seemed that the medievalist’s vision was constricted by con- 
trast to the modern man’s envisioning of a world of almost unimaginable 

* vastness in space and time. A few years later, however, it has come to 





F Judars 5:20, 21. 

“Judges 5-28-90. 

; oho. M. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston: Houghton Miflin 
Company. 1940), p. 18. Reprinted by permision. 
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seem to many that the modern man's vision may be, in fact, more 
restricted than that of his predecessors. The man of the Middle Ages 
may have had a smaller universe in terms of its outward aspects. But 
as a home for the human spirit, it may have been more adequate thin 
that of many moderns, It was set within a vast context of significance. 
and meaning, and intimated heights and depths of the human spirit of 
which the sophisticates are only now becoming aware. 

Dante was the poet of the Medieval vision, and in his Divine Comedy 
lie set forth the ranges of faith as scarcely anyone has, before or since, 
‘Tht he himself was more sophisticated than those who take his poem 
literally can scarcely be doubted. His cosmology is interesting, indeed 
essential, for following the poem. But what the poem says about the 
World and its meaning is not tied up with his picturing of its place 
within the system of the stars. The fact that the poem speaks richly and 
unmistakably of vision and attitude is its link with our time. 

Since the poem mirrors every other expression of Christian fait 
possesses unusual interest for us in illustrating the manner in wi 
these can be related to one another. The very structure of the poem is 
theologically delineated—in a symbolic manner, Human reason, in the 
person of Virgil, the pre-Christian poet, can guide the traveller through 
hell and purgatory. The tour of heaven must be conducted by revelation 
—Beatrice-who leads the poet at the last to Bernard who opens his 
eyes to the beatific vision. There are from time to time sections of spe 
cific theological teaching; but the impregnation of the whole by the- 
ological concern is made most clear by the subtle references to points 
of doctrine—often in symbolic terms. The importance of action to the 
Christian life is so clear as to need no word; indeed, a question can be 
raised if Christianity is avermoralized. The several attitudes which are 
appropriate to the various relationships of fife come out again and again- 
And the moral reflex of the faith is considered both iu terms of private 
and personal goodness and in terms of the wider reaches of action in 
the economic and political orders. The church comes upon the pastes 
Of the hook again and again. Its sins are castigated without mercy, its 
redemption is pictured in glory. But even where it is attacked, there is 
no hint of a transformation of faith in the direction of a churchless 
Christianity. Rather, the whole potential of the church is treasured. In 
particular, its worship life runs through the entirety of the poem. At a 
strategic moment the poet undergoes the purgations of the penitential 
sacrament, And the patterns of the liturgy are always in the background 
of the progress of the journey. Indeed, the whole of the action is au act 
6f personal devotion. Its intent is the conversion of the spirit, and at 
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its close comes the ecstatic. vision, sweet beyond speech, imperfectly 
remembered and yet compellingly real, 

The very success of the poem in reflecting the Christian vision as it 
was seen at one time raises difficulties for us, however, as we seek to 
Tange through the centuries of the faith, Serious questions have been 
raised, particularly among Protestants, concerning the degree to which 
the Christian emphases in the poem have been qualified by influences 
stemming from a variety of sources. Is the notion of love too strongly 
reminiscent of Plato and Aristotle to be unequivocally Christian? Is there 
a moralistic strain in the poem which is out of keeping with the Chris- 
tian insistence that works grow out of faith? "These are important ques 
tions. For our purposes, however, they may be set aside as we concern 
ourselves with the aspects of the poem which reflect the common con: 
cerns of Christians, 

If redemptive love, springing from God and moving toward the crea: 
ture to awaken a response in him, is at the center of the Christian vision, 
it is also at the center of Dante's poem. At the beginning he is wander, 
ig in a dark wood where fearsome creatures threaten; the proposed 
journey, even through hell, is intended to bring direction to his purpose 
less life, 

We are more ready than men a few years back tn read with under- 
standing the journey among the lost people, for, as Nathan Scott has 
Pointed out, the image of hell has come alive in the literature of our 
fime" Dantes Inferno is no stranger than the scene of Sartre's No Exit. 
A clue to the imagery of the book may be suggested by the insight of 
Augustine, that sin actually changes the person, And beneath the 
somewhat lurid picturings of the circumstances of damnation are to be 
seen portrayals of the fate of the people themselves-in terms of the 
kind of persons sin has made them. People who have lived for. money 
push weights which go nowhere and crash senselessly against each other, 
Paolo and Francesca have each other eternally, but nothing else, as 
Santayana saw! Sins are noted which have their setting in all the areas 
of attitude at which we have looked. Despising nature or caring too 
much for her bounties: these alike are punished. Sell-centeredness and 
self-destruction uro both visited with vengeance, And Dante sees clearly. 














os Nathan A; Sent, Ir, Modem Liternture-and the Religions Frontier (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958), pp. TAI. 

1a AY Confemons of Saint Augustine, translated by F, J. Shued, p. 13, (1, xi). 
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‘the social character of man's life. Because love binds man remorselessly 
ww others, he cannot betray it, He must recognize the claims which God 
places on him through others in his personal dealings with them and in 
lis action within the economic and political sphere, as well as in the 
church. 

Many Christians, of course, deny outright any purgatorial punishments 
beyond this life. But they may well see in the Purgatorio of Dante a 
picturing of the place of discipline in the Christian life on this earth, 
Having discovered that an easy-going Christianity does not yield an 
adequate faith, they may read the Medieval poet with interest and 
understanding, Again it is important to note that divine grace is the 
initiator of the action; God acts and man responds, Only at the close 
ir man crowned king and bishop—Lord over himself—the self-determining 
heing who really wants the right things and from his own center of 
hheing does the right things. Then is he truly self-determined because 
he is wholly determined hy God. The specific stages must be. studied 
for themselves; here it is enough, perhaps. to note that at every point 
the discipline is set within a large context, In part, to be sure. it involves 
determinate decision; but it takes place in the midst of a sustaining 
community and includes aets of worship and devotion. At the end of 
The section is a vision of a good society on earth, a purged political order 
and a transformed church, each performing its own proper service 
to God, 

‘The Paradiso is at once the richest and most difficult part of the 
Comedy. And it és, perhaps, the one least accessible to us. The vision. 
of hell is easier for us to grasp than that of heaven. And yot it is the 
Purpose and the objective of the poem. Here the sense for the wholeness 
of redemption comes before us in striking fashion, Accustomed as we 
are to thinking in terms of individual souls "washed in the blood of the 
lamb,” we are not used to the Medieval poet’s vision of the range of 
redemption. In his heaven man’s intellectual, economic, and political 
life, as well as his moral and religious, have their place, In redemption 
the creative intent is realized. At the close is the vision of the redeemed 
church, a white rose, and a momentary glimpse of 













the Love that moves the sun 
and the other stars.!* 





"The faions final words of Dante's Dicine Comedy, tratslated in several ways 
wih slight variations. 
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5. A CONTEMPORARY 
LOOKS AT CHRISTMAS 


No poet of our time is furnished even so imperfect a realization of 
the wholeness of historic Christianity for reflection in his work as was 
Dante. And yet men of our time have been aware of that faith. Bits 
of it are encountered here and there in verses written by our contempo: 
raries, sometimes bringing to our remembrance matters which our con: 
ventional churches often overlook. Some poets are vividly aware of the 
wholeness of the faith and give an interpretation of the human situation. 
in terms of it. Such a one is W. H, Auden, and it is to his work that 
we tum to illustrate the manner in which faith can find expression in 
poetic form in our own day. His dramatic poem called For the Time 
Being contains allusions to almost every aspect of the Christian vision 
and attitudes that have been our concern, and these are brought to 
powerful unity by the central theme of the poem, It focuses its attention 
on the coming of the Christ; it is subtitled “A Christmas Oratorio” 

The work of Auden is peculiarly apt as illustration of the relations 
of faith and poetry because of the insistence of the poet on the strictly 
artistic character of his intention. He is aware of that quality of all art 
to which allusion has already been made: its right to exist for its own 
sake. 





Art is not life and cannot be 
A iniilwife to society. 


AL the poet is right about himself, then, he is seeking to give us in his 
Oratorio a poem, not a sermon or a moral or religious essay. And, as 
we shall see, he believes. that there is theological as well as aesthetic 
justification for his convictions concerning the integrity of the artist 
Since poetry is our concern in this chapter, we shall disregard the 
dramatic aspects of the “Oratorio” and focus our attention on the poetic. 

If our reading of the Christian vision has been correct, redemption 
stands at its central point. And in Auden's poem redemption is at the 
center. Its very heart, as he views it, ïs the incarnation, A poem about 
Christmas is, therefore, me which can be a gathering point for all the 
themes of faith. Mary. singing to her baby, bids him dream while he 
may, for the sorrowful way is before him, The cross and the resurrection 











VW. HL Auden, “New Year Letter” (Copyright L941 by W.-H. Auden, Reprinted 
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se involved in the incarnation. But the accent falls on the embodiment 
\welf, upon the incursion of Divine Love into human life, Here is the 
redemptive act, It is the “Infinite” manifesting “Itself in the finite,” “the 
Unconditional” manifesting “Itself under the conditions of existence.” " 

"The very difficulties of the poem are appropriate to the exposition of 
lts theme. Its modernity is a vehicle for the setting forth of complex 
thoughts. There are strange juxtapositions of images and ideas. The in- 
carnation was a specific event in time und space, the birth of a real 
person then and there; on this Auden insists, But it is also an event of 
"miversal meaning, hence the then and there opens upon the everytime 
and everywhere: "By the event of this birth the true significance of all 
other events is defined.” "© But the universal reference is not vague and 
general. The incarnation has a specific, even unique, relevance to the 
time in which we live, Christ is, as Kierkegaard said, our contemporary," 
And those about him, in Auden's poem, are at once people of the first 
ond the twentieth century: Joseph, Mary, the shepherds, Herod. 

The incarnation appears against the background of the fall and of sin. 
Stan is a bewildered being. estranged from true knowledge, true good- 
ness, true love, true God. Auden comes close to erasing the line between. 
creation and fall: 











even in 
The germ-cell’s primary division. 
Tnnocence is lost and si 
Already given as a fact, 
Once more issues as an act. 
So deeply does sin affect every area of man's existence that “there re- 
mained but one thing for him to know, his: Original Sin, but of this it is 
impossible for him to become conscious because it is itself what condi» 
tions his will to knowledge.” ™ The peculiarly modern bewilderment is 
poignantly described; suddenly, it seems, man has become aware of a 
wrongness that cannot be righted: 





We are afraid. 
for no nightmare. 





OF pain but more afraid of silence 





MW, H. Auden, “For the Time Belag, A Christmas Oratorio,” (Copyright 16 
by W. H, Auden: Reprinted from Tho Collected Poetry of WH. Auden by peemision 
oF Random House, luc, New York, und Faher & Faber, London), pps 44%, 
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OF hostile objects could be as terrible as this Void. 
‘This is the Abomination. This is the wrath of God" 


The winter of Christmastide is the symbol of the human condition. 


Alone, alone, about a dreadful Wood 

Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind, 
Dreading to find its Father lest it find 
The Goodness it has dreaded is not good: 
Alone, alone, about our dreadful wood.2* 


Man's sin does not erase the fact of his createdness; the wise men 
follow the star that they may become truthful, living. loving, and buman. 
The spirit is haunted by the memory of the garden from which man was 
driven. On the one side this memory but increases the burden of his 
sinfulness. It also calls forth efforts at self-salvation. The primitive secks 
his God among the forces of nature. The Greek tries to save himself by 
Wisdom, And each chetishes the illusion that his efforts at self-salvation 
will be successful. Modern man's efforts to save himself are set forth 
in à eulogy to Caesar in which each stanza closes with the refrain: 


Great is Caesar: God must be with him. 











With ironic wit Auden catalogs the kingdoms Caesar has conquered, 
Logic has replaced the wood-nymphs and river-demons, seience has re- 
placed. religion, mathematics. has made friends of the transcendentals. 
and economies has changed our neighbors into our customers. Technology 
has constructed the means by which the great forces of inorganic nature 
can he controlled—and it has put the weapons of destruction in our 
hands, Medicine has conquered the ills of the body. And the popular 
Soul has been conquered so that Caesar tells all others what is good and 
bad, what is true and false, what is laughable and what is wretched, 

Because of man's sin-caused confusion, he cannot even guess the 
means by which God will bring him the redemption he seeks. In it “the 
Unknown seeks the known,” * The incarnation is miracle; it is absurd. 
To it the appropriate response is faith: 


ist believe, 
snc sit still. 24 











pem 

22 Ibid, pp, 4328. 
33 Hbi, p. 420. 
Ibid, p. A424, 
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And yot in the act of redemption the essential dignity of the creature 
is not denied, Man is offered that to which he ean respond with self- 
determination. Even Mary is not overwhelmed. Says Gabriel, 





“What 1 am willed to ask, your own 
ill has to answer; child, it lies 
Within your power of choosing to 
Conceive the Child who chooses yous 
The Christ himself is truly human, Here is at once the reality of incarna- 
lion and the hope of mankind’s renewal. When he comes, love is “No 
longer a pretend but true." The various phantasms which mam has 
conjured up in order to save himself have now been replaced by some- 
thing real. 











O Living Love, replacing phantasy, 

O Joy of Life revealed in Love's creation 
Our mood of longing turns to indícatio 
Space is the Whom our loves are needed by, 
Time is our choice of How to love and Why? 








The significance of the incarnation can be traced further—to use the 
torminology of this book, which, of course, is not Auden's—in the trans- 
formation of attitudes which it effects. With reference to the first af the 
relationships within which we have viewed man the poet writes: 


"There is one World of Nature and one Life; 
Sin fractures the Vision, not the Fact: 


icularly does the pot dwell on the dislocations of man’s attitude 
toward the body as these are distorted by sin, The influence of Sigmund 
Freud is unmistakable here, and it is significant that Auden wrote of 
him as if he were a Virgil for the contemporary Dante, taking man 
“among the Lost People.” =" Sin expresses itself in passion, in childish 
curiosities, but also in moralistic repressions. 

When Eve, in love with her own will 


Denied the will of Love and fell, 
She turned the Hesh Love knew so well 























Ibid, p. 420. 
2 Ibid. p. 418. 
7 Ibid, p. MT, 
2 Ibid; p. 428. wien 
SW. H Aden, “In Memory of Sigmund Freud” (Copyright 1940 hy W- H, 
Audeu. Reprinled fmm The Collected Poetry of W. H- Auden by permission of 
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‘To knowledge of her love until 


Both love and knowledge were of si a 





But the incarnation brings wholeness to the life of the body. 


He is the Life. 

Love Him in the World of the Flesh; 

And at your marriage all its occasions shall dance 
for joy. 


‘The relations of man to his own self were such at his creation tha 
he was whole and free. Now his faculties of intuition, feeling, sensation. 
and thought are dissociated, 


We were himself when 
His will was free, 

His error became our 
Chance to be" 


And yet they can peep over the wall of the garden from which he has 
been driven, bringing him suggestions of what he surrendered there: 
But they cannot take lim into it. He longs for an "immortal and nameless 
Centre" for his being, 


‘The well of our wish to wander, the everlasting fountain 
Of the waters of joy that our sorrow uses for tears? 


In the incarnate One is man whole, and in him is the hope for the 
wholeness of others, He sets free the creativity of the human spirit: 
reason is redeemed so that “the continuous development of science is 
assured”; freedom is given so that history becomes a reality. Further, 


Because in Him the Flesh is united to tho Ward without magical 
transformation, Imagination is redeemed from promiscuons fornica- 
tion with her own images. . . - Because in Him all passions find 
^ logical In-Order-That, by. Him is the perpetual recurrence af Art 
assured» 





Here is the theological reason which can be set beside the aesthetic 
indeed, the reason which makes the aesthetic finally. meaningful-for 
the integrity and significance of art, 





MW. H, Auden, “For the Tiue Being, A Christmas Oratorio," The Collected. 
Poetry oaf W. H- Audon, p. 319. 

81 Ibid, p. 466. 

è fhid., p. 414, 

35 Ihid., pp. 412 

4 Tid, pp: A524; history is treated on p. 452; selence on pp. 4596. 
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Man's relations to others aro transformed with his relations to himself 
oud nature, The incarnation is the embodiment of love. To the J Am 
whieh had Tong before been disclosed, it added a “THOU ART.” * It 
made man an object of the divine love as it also offered him an object 
to love, And in the disclosure of love as the appropriate relation between 
Juman beings, it disclosed the possibility of an apprehension of others in 
their miqueness and particularity. 

“The singular is not Love's enemy; 

Love's possibilities of realisation 

Require an Otherness that can say 12% 
Love is therefore the foe of all tendencies to reduce the person to the 
tutus of an individual within a mass, Auden, like others of our timi 
is deeply sensitive to the threats to personal life that are present in 
comtemporary society. 





c darkness and. snow descend 
On al] personality”? 


Political groupings in particular come before his attention: Herod broods 
uver the strange circumstance which makes it necessary for him to order 
the killing of “an artisan’s child” for the maintenance of public order. 
And yet the political order is not as such tho enemy of the Christ 


« . « all societies and epochs are transient details, 
Transmitting un everlasting opportunity 

That the Kingdom of Heaven may comes not in our present 
And not in our future, but in the Fullness of Time? 


‘Other themes, too, appear in the poem, But our concern here has simply 
heen to point up some of those which appear to be characteristic within 
historie Christianity. It would. be a mistake, however, to think of the 
poem as simply a transcription of theology, The subjects are not treated. 
in order as they have been set forth here. Certainly the poet is learned 
in theological lore. But he is not simply setting forth theology in faney 
‘dress, He ts learned in psychological lore, but his work will not displace 
textbooks im psychology. If we treat him as a poetical theologian, we 
do violence to hís work, And we fail to see the faith in its wholeness. 
ristianity is a total faith. One of its expressions is poetry; another is 
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theology, And these are distinct. We must listen to ancient Deborah, 
medieval Dante, and contemporary Auden as poets. To do so is lo be 
authentically Christian, For it is to attend to the unique and the pet 
sonal in the creative capacities of our fellows. 


READINGS 


From the Bible 


l. The book of Psalms is an inexhaustible store of poetry on the whole 
range of faith. 


2. "The Song of Solomon contains beautiful love poetry. 


3. The book of Nahum is a. poetic celebration of joy over the fall of 
Nineveh. 


A. dn the book of Lamentations are poetic expressions of grief over the 
fall of Jerusalem. 


From Historic Christianity 


Ll. Books of religious verse are easily available for study. 


2. A selection of significant hymns on various topics and fram various 
periods of the life of the church can be made from any good hymndl 
A theme might well be followed through chronologically, for example, 
the conception of God or of Jesus, the attitude toward nature, or sin. 
or the individual. 


3. Major poems on Christian themes are John Milton's Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, Dante's Divine Comedy. 
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FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


L Name some: poems which commonly pass as good Christian poetry which 
do not qualify. 
List ten hymns- which are of good literary quality and adequately vellect 
their themes, 

. Study a poem from the Bible. 

. Study a poem with Christian content from the past, such as Robert Brown- 
ing's “Saul” or Francis Thompson's “The Hound of Heaven.” 

5. Study a contemporary poet like W. H. Auden, T. S. Eliot, or Allen Tate. 


XVII 


STORIES 
AND PLAYS 


Anyone who has attended Sunday School regularly during his child- 
hood tends to think of the Bible as a boak of stories. He knows of the 
Wanderings of Abraham, of Joseph in Egypt, of Moses and Joshua, and 
many others. This is natural enough. The Bible is full of stories. The 
faith it reflects finds fitting expression in the telling of tales. And the 
faith it has continued to inspire has found expression again and again 
in the telling of tales. Stories from the past and stories from our present 
are imbued with the vision and attitudes of the faith of the Christian 
people, 


1. MORALITY OR REDEMPTION 








‘The Sunday 





hoo! pupil is apt to think that at the close of every 












story in the Bible there if à moral. There are at least two good reasons 
for his ing so. Os that his Sunday School teacher may have tried. 
to find morals to go with the stories. The other is that for many stories 


morals were relatively easy to find, As seen, there is a strain 
of thought running through the Old Testament in which Cod is-con- 
ceived as a lawgiver who tells his people what to do, if they obey him 
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lie will reward them; if they disobey, he will punish, Perhaps no mare 
stories illustrating this way of thinking can be found than those 
in the hook of Daniel. The hero and his friends are true to their faith 
iu spite of all; and, though they are not presumptuous, their fidelity 
finds its reward in the care of God for them in desperate circumstances. 
In the Old Testament, of course, the commands of God are not simply 
moral, Daniel and his friends perform the correct ritual actions of pious 
Jews. lt is these, as much as their moral actions, which express their 
obedience to God. But once the Christian church had discarded the 
ceremonial practices of Judaism, it often looked at obedience to God in 
predominantly moral terms. Hence the exhortation, “Dare to be a Daniel,” 
means to the youngster in Sunday School, “Dare to do what is morally 
ght, and you may expect something ín return." Even on a more sophisti 
cated level, there appears within Christianity a literature of stories which 
find moral heroism the: center of faith. And this sort of story iy felt to be 
ss rescript of Biblical faith, the ancestral heritage of the Christian church. 
At its very beginnings, however, the Christian church went through a 
crisis over the place of morality in religion. Its specific form was a quarrel 
ver the requirements of the Jewish law and their applicability to Gentile 
converts. But men like the Apostle Paul saw the farther reaches of the 
struggle. And in his letters to the Romans and the Galatians, in particular, 
Paul wrote unequivocally of the centrality of faith rather tham moral or 
religious goodness as the basis of man's right relations with God. To take 
the story of redemption through moral heroism as a proper account of 
Christian faith is, therefore, to reject that outlook which is clearly set 
forth in Apostolic literature. 
The Old Testament had already faced the problem, We have seen 
that Paul appealed to his ancestral faith as substantiating his own view 
of religion, For him there was a strain of Hebrew religion which cen- 
tered in law and morality; it had been provisional. It had been ante- 
dated, and, with the coming of Christ, it was to be superseded hy a view 
of religion in which trust was the central attitude appropriate to man. 
God was a loving Father, not a lawgiver, and the whole of man's 
response to him was to be predicated upon this conviction, Paul pointed 
particularly to certain key verses in the Old Testament to illustrate his 
point. A great prophet had announced that “the just shall live by faith,” * 
1 Note that tho three heroes defy the king and alfirm their intention of remaining 
tue to their faith whether their God delivers them or not, Soe 3:16-18. The 
hte Edwin E. Aubrey once spoke of thelr words as “the bravest” in the Old Testa- 
ment. 
P Romans 1:17; Hibbakul 2:4, KY, 
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and Abraham, the father of the faithful, had “believed God, and it wis 
counted unto him for righteousness” * He could have pointed to miny 
stories in the Old Testament which are told in such a way that it b 
clear that God takes the initiative, that human action is response to 
his acting. 

In one of the greatest of the Old Testament books, from a literary 
point of view, the question of the adequacy of the moral view of lite 
is at the very center. This is, of course, the book of Job. It is a complex 
and there are several strains of ideas which run through it. But if we 
attend to the poetical cycle of speeches which runs from chapter three 
through some twenty chapters, as William A. Irwin suggests; we may 
see one answer which the book gives to the problem of its hero. The 
cycle is a series of exchanges between Job and the three friends who 
have come to reason with him in view of the calamity which has over 
taken him. The friends represent the view of life which makes mori! 
rectitude central, and their constant word is simply this: Job is suffer 
ing, therefore he must have sinned. He should confess and repent. But 
this is just what Job will not do. He bitterly attacks his friends ami 
their viewpoint. In doing so, however, he cuts himself off from a sit: 
nificant part of his own ancestral faith, from the community of believing 
in Israel. The friends are aware of this, for they cite ancient wisdom 
on their side. 

Job's bitterness, then, is in part his isolation. And it terrifies him, He 
simply does not know where to turn. Enough of his faith is left so that 
he will not commit suicide. And he knows that there is a Reality some 
where with whom he has to deal. It is the character of that Reality 
which is his central problem, If God is not a moral arbiter, what is he 
then? At times, at least, it seems as if he is sheer arbitrary power. But 
this is just the idea which enrages Job. He simply cannot believe it. 
Hence his veritable attack on God himself, He wishes there were an 
‘umpire between him and God, some just court where he could plead 
his ease. But everything points to a Reality who simply crushes him. 
Who curdles him “like cheese,” * who gives him dreadful dreams at night- 
Who terrifies him. And yet he does not really know where to find 

Resolution finally comes, He gets to the point where he utters the 
words, “E know that my Redeemer lives." And a bit tater he contrasts 
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the notion of God as power with the God whom he has, at the last, 
‘encountered: 
Would he contend with me in the greatness of his power? 
No; he would give heed to me. 
Here the Old Testament is enunciating themes central in the Christian 
vision, And its break with the essentially moral way of looking at life 
comes clear. 

The exclusively moral story is apt to be poor literature for a very 
simple but important reason. The moral perspective calls everything to 
serve itself, and jt is likely to insist that the real function of literature 
is to exhort, to influence behavior in some rather direct fashion, At such 
^ notion the artist himself ever rebels—and he may be driven into anti- 
moralistic attitudes as be does so. The exclusively moral story also tends 
to an oversimplification of the human situation and to a superficial de- 
lineation of character. It sees the real problem of life as the separation 
of the "good guys” from the bad, and the subtleties of human life are 
overlooked. The exclusively moral story is also out of character with 
Christian faith. It mísreads the world, the nature of man, and the char- 
acter of God. 

"To deny that the moral vision of life is adequate is not, however, 
to deny that literature deals with moral matters nor that these are a 
matter of indifference to faith. Much great literature is about morality, 
and the Christian vi is inclusive of moral concern, The difficulty 
is that of seeing the moral within its proper perspective. Jost here 
literature may be of signal significance for faith. Amos Wilder writes: 

The urgency today of a re-examination of Christian codes and moral 
altitudes is pressing. The great masses of men are ballled by the 
issues of conduct and decision, They are caught in new circumstances 
for which older prescriptions offer no guidance. They feel themselves 
under constraints whose authority they no longer recognize, and 
caught in social patterns which dwarf them and which breed hostility 
and frustration. Literature often uncovers these tangles more dis- 
cemingly than moral theology. 

Literature affords means of apprehending the setting within which per- 
ceptive moral thinking takes place. And it is im part the capacity of 
literature to intimate that setting which gives it its significance for the 
understanding of Christian faith, 





7 Job 23:0. 
s Amos N. Wilder, Theology and Modern Literature (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
wenity Press, 1958), p. 115, Reprinted by permission, 
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2. STORY AND HISTORY 





exSunday School pupil is right in thinking of the Bible in large 
measure as a book of stories. And one of the great contributions of that 
school to his life is to bring those stories to him and make them part 
of his life. He is mistaken, we have seen, if tle stoties are simply tüken 
as tokens of a moral way of looking at life. Through them he may come 
to some glimpse of another way of looking at life: what has here been 
called the Christian vision. Now the story is a peculiarly: appropriate 
means by which an understanding of that vision can be conveyed. Emil 
Brunner writes that the relation between God and men ^is am event, 
and hence narration is the proper form to deseribe it, The decisive word» 
form in the language of the Bible is not the substantive, as in Greek, 
but the verb, the word of action.”* The Bible tells of the confrontation 
of God by men in specific historic situations where personal decisions 
were called for-hence the interest in the unique and the personal 

By contrast, a view of fife which sees man's obligation to 
calling for disdain of the present world does not yield itself to interpreta- 
tion in terms of the story. One of the able prose writers of the eighteenth. 
century was the mystic William Law. He wrote deftly and sometimes 
brilliantly in calling men of his time to a life of Christian perfection. 
A literary device which he often employed was that of describing 
character who would typify some virtue or vice. Critics have pondered 
the question concerning why his bad people are likely to be interesting, 
while his good characters are invariably dull, ‘The reason seems to be 
this: that his “view of religion . . . leaves the world out altogether, one 
good person is exactly like smother. A pious physician is acceptable to 
God as pious, but not at all as a physician." In the Bible men are not 
types of virtue or vice; they are people ín their own right who come 
before us in their concrete situations. 

‘The interest of the Bible in stories goes back to an interest in history. 
Though there are some stories in the Bible which are intentionally fic- 
tional, for the most part it tells of real people. Its writers may, of course, 
have been mistaken about the historicity of what they told; but their 
intention was to set forth events "as they really happened." ! We have 
































2, Exull Brunn, The Dieise-Human. Encounter, p. 47, Reprinted by permission. 
Henri Talon, William Law (New York: Harper & Brothers, nL.), p. 38. Re- 
printed hy. permission. 
TV The phrase of Leopold vor Ranke & often quuted: "wie es eigentlich gewesen" 
appears, for vannple, in George P Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
‘entury (London: Langman, Gries and Company, 1920), p. 78. 
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already looked at the oldest sizable document in the Bible, the Song 
of Deborah, and have noted some of its themes. We may now tum 
our attention to the oldest sizable prose document in it, Like the Song 
of Deborah it is imbedded in later materials, and its specific delineation 
is the work of modern scholars. Upon careful examination of the books 
of Judges, First and Second. Samuel, and First Kings, they discover a 
strand of narrative having a character of its own which can be di- 
tinguished from the remainder of the materials there, It describes 1 
background of the setting up of the kingdom of David and ends with 
the accession of Solomon. Its author may well lave been a member of 
David's court so that he was un actual eye witness of much that be 
relates, Recently printed as a continuous narrative, it has been titled 
"The Hebrew Tlíad" because it invites comparison with the Greek epic 
A few words written by its translator, Robert H, Pfeiffer, give some clue 
to its significance: 


Abimanz, or whoever wrote the carly source of Samuel, is “the father. 
of history” in a much truer sense than Herodotus half a millennium 
later. As far as we know, he created history as an art, às a recital of 
past events dominated by a great idea. In this sense, history did not. 
existat the time. . . , David's biographer was a man af genius. With 
Out any previous models as guide, he wrote a masterpiece, usu 
passed in historicity, insight, literary style, and dramatic power. - 
The style of the early source of Samuel . . . is unsurpassed in the 
whole range of Hebrew prose literature. "The authors expert use of 
‘syntax and appropriate idiomatic expressions, his classic Hebrew, 
ranging from the noblest to the coarsest expressions, his vivid de- 
soriptions and characterizations, ani his lively dialogues have seldom 
Af ever been surpassed in the literature of mankind! 


A reading, of the text reveals some of those themes which were to he 
central in the Christian vision, presented in simple and often primitive 
farm. A sense of the numinous pervades the whole, God imparts to that 
which he sets aside a sacred quality which must not be violated. From 
this source come the stories with which we have illustrated the idea 
of sin as violation of the holy: Jonathan eating the honey, Uzziah touch- 
ing the ark, The king is the anointed of the Lord, and even when 
David is at odds with him, ha will not lay a hand on the man God has 
chosen, The Lord isan active, aggressive, even “militant” ™ Reality, 
























12 The Hebrew Mid, trans. by Robert H. Pfeiffer with gen. 
ductions by Willam G. Pollard (New York: Harper & Brothe 
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moving in the midst of human events. He also is "no respecter of per- 
sons"; through his prophet even the king is brought to admit his guilt 
in the murder of Uriah and the adultery with Bathsheba: But he is a God 
wha restores his own to himself after their defection. He is the one who 
has taken David out of his troubles. 

So it is that in the earliest prose portions of the Bible the faith [s set 
forth. When we turn to the New Testament, we are also confronted with 
story and with history. The Christ comes before us in the events of his 
life, eating and drinking, meeting with men, weeping and laughing, suf- 
fering and dying, He also tells stories, for through them he can give to 
“those who have ears to hear” an interpretation of the meaning of the 
kingdom. Much of the Christian vision is transmitted to ws in the simple 
tale of the prodigal son, 

The Bible is largely history and story; and this is because of the 
character of the faith that is im it. Frequently Christians huve over- 
looked this fact, And when they have, they have missed something the 
ible is talking about. At the same time they have overlooked the sig- 
nificance of literature within the wholeness of Christian faith. 


3. THE CHRISTIAN 
VISION IN BILLY BUDD 


It is essential to the character of the Christian vision that it emerge 
out of history, and it is not unnatural that its emergence should be 
assisted by stories of a fictional character. It is not strange, either, that 
it should reflect itself in storytelling once it had captured the imagína- 
tions of men. 

We have already noted some of the requirements which the Christian 
vision and the attitudes consonant with it impose on the storyteller. 
These need not be repeated here, though it might be worth while to 
recall them at this point. They place a. high demand on the storyteller, 
They have made themselves felt, with varying force, in relating, stories, 
sacred and secular, in the Woest. Literary criticism at best is a very 
dificult discipline, and it is no casy thing to say unequivocally of any 
Story, “This is Christian.” And since the Christian vision plays over 
the ambiguities und uncertainties of existence, the uniquenesses of human 
life, the uncertainties of motivation and the almost inextricable intercon: 
nections of good and evil, that vision itself is not easily discernible, The 
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religious story as such is likely to be too obvious to be true to it, tlie 
secular story too subtle to be easily recognizable, 

There arc, however, stories which numbers of critics point to as having 
significant connection with Christian faith. Among these is Herman Mel- 
villes short novel Billy Budd. Unless, us one crític argues, it is ironic 
thronghout,!* filled with double meanings penetrable only to the careful 
observer, the story is strongly suggestive of a Christian interpretation 
Nature, the sea upon which the drama is played ont, is good. And human 
life is basically good, Its goodness has the opportunity af shining through 
in such a character as the young hero, Billy. “He showed in face that 
Humane look of reposeful good nature which the Greek sculptor in some 
Instunces gave ty his heroic strong man, Hercules.” "Innocence was his 
enduring character; he thought evil of no ane, and faced by evil, could 
not speak. But upon the good of life, Melville saw evil imposed. 
He seems almast apologetic as he quotes the Biblical phrase. "mysteries 
of iniquity’ ™ as if his contemporaries will think him a bit strange 
{fhe speaks af iti however, he hints at a significant meaning in the 
notion, Civilization sometimes seems to be evil in his eyes: the re 
ments of justice are such that in some circumstances evil must be don 
At any rate war is evil; the chaplain is an anomaly: “Ite is the minister 
of the Prince of Peace serving in the host of the God of War-Mars; !* 
And evil sometimes is embodied in individuals, as it is in Claggart. Mel- 
ville i careful to point out that in him thero is a sort of evil that is not 
in every man. It is innate, a badness that seems to come ont of nowhere, 
Which infects the man it seizes in such a way that the very goodness of 
others drives him ito opposition, Thus it is that Billy's innocence brings 
forth a reaction of sin on the part of Claggart, and the latter accuses him 
to the Captain, 

‘The Captain's character is drawn with sympathy and understanding, 
by the author, In the situation of ambiguity he is forced to render a 
decision. He sees that the blow with which Billy strikes Claggurt Is & 
Judgment of God. It is struck by an angel, “yet the angel must hang! 
The justice of the fleet-is it the justice oF sinful war?—reqnires that 
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30 Herman Melville, Shorter. Novels. (New. York: Horace Liverighi, I 
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Billy be condemned. And so he is. But as he goes to bis death. innocent 

Billy, clear of voice, says simply, “God bless Captain Vere.” 
‘The bull, deliberately recovering from the periodic roll to leeward, 
was just regaining an even keel-when the last signal, the precon- 
certed dumb one, was given. At the same moment it chanced that 
the vapoury fleece hanging low in the East, was shot through with 
a soft glory as of the fleece uf the Lamb of Cod seen in mystical 
vision; and simultaneously therewith. watched by the wedged mass 
of upturned faces, Billy. ascended; and ascending. took the full rose 
of the dawn?! 


Afterwards the sailors cherished even the chips of the spar on which he 
was hanged, as though “it was a piece of the Gross.” * And on his death- 
bed Captain Vere murmured over and over the name of Billy Budd. 

Critics differ in their interpretation of the story. One has found in it 
the belicf “that though good goes to defeat and death, its radiance can 
redeem life.” ™ And another says that “it was as if, Billy being a type of 
the Christ, faith in Billy and his atoning death were the power of God 
"rto salvation to everyone that believeth.” * 








4. TENSIONS OF. 
ATTITUDE IN THE CASTLE. 


Melville lived in the nineteenth century, a representative in literature 
of those who brought a reminiscence of the wholeness of historie Chris- 
tianity, with its discernment of a deep evil against which a difficult good 
suddenly emerges, into a warld which for the most part regarded refer- 
ence to original sin as a mark of primitive thinking; Our time soes the 
world more. somber. And it is particularly in the sense of neod, the 
awareness of the void, that we find a feeling for aspects of historic faith. 
‘There is, so to speak, in much of contemporary literature, a witness to 
the faith in reverse, an insistence that this is what we want, even though 
many of us cannot find it. The human situation in jts depth is analyzed 





ihik, p. 318. 

2 Ibid, p. 319. 

2 Ibid, p. 327. 
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n terms reminiscent of faith, but the solution to the problem is not 
readily discovered. It is as representative of this searching spirit that 
The Castle by Franz Kafka may come before us. In the judgment of 
W. H. Auden its anthor comes closer than any other contemporary artist 
to having the sort of relation to our age that Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe had to theirs.” 

The story concerns the adventures of a man simply designated K 
Who arrives in a village on a snowy evening.®® His right to he there i 
soon challenged, and he affirms that he has heen summoned by the 
Count to act as a land-surveyor. The Count lives in the Castle nearby, 
and that Castle owns and controls the village. On a morning walk K 
sees it shimmering in bright sunlight, but when he walks toward it, the 
castle recedes into the distance? Indeed, the Castle is always just so: 
jt is there, but it is in the distance, Its whole relation ta the village is 
strangely ambiguons. To it the villagers owe their allegiance, but they 
are never sure of their relations to it, 

At the risk of reducing phantasy ta prosaic systematic statement, we 
may look at K's predicament in terms of the attitudes we have examined. 
‘We have seen that Christian faith insists on the primacy of one’s relation 
to God while it does not deny one's relations within the world in which 
he lives, The problem lies in the adjusting of the claims which this 
double set of relationships impose. In Kakfa’s novel it is clear that 
everything depends upon K's relation to the Castle: it is always there 
in the distance. But lie never leaves the relationships of the village to 
Jose himself in a unilateral relatedness to the Castle, On the other hand 
he cannot simply ignore the Castle and live serencly as if the village 
alone existed, Tho relationship of K and everyane else to the Castle 
is so ambiguous that it is impossible for him to define what his relations 
to the village should be. In two spheres of life in particular does the 
ambiguity affect his life. He cannot fully give himself over to his voci: 
tion: nor can he abandon it. His claim to a place in the village depends 
on it. At the very beginning it is not clear if his very claim to be a hind 
surveyor is à fiction of his own invention, The servant af the Castle 
who phones his superior to check Ks claim receives two phone calls 
which contradict each other?* The second. sphere of life which is ren- 
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dered problematic by his relation to the castle is that of the home and 
the family, He would gladly settle down in the village; but the best he 
can do is to have an irregular relationship with a village girl which can 
hover eventuate in the establishment of a home with some recognized 
status 

Thus Kafka writes with a haunting sense of a vision once known. To 
vend The Castle and the book of Job together is to gain understanding 
of both. Neither K nor Job forfeits his awareness of God; but through 
tortures of the spirit they speak of the difficulty of attaining to some 
clarity in their relations to him. K is unwilling to become a mystic, swal- 
owed up in the ocean of divine being; neither will he become a 
clarist affirming that the village alone exists. So does K embody a 
poignant longing for salvation as a modern man feels it, and as one 
standing within the Judeo-Christian heritage defines it. 











5. DRAMA 


No book of the Bible was written for presentation on the stage. The 
Hebrews had no drama, and the early Christians were suspicious of the 
theater. The Greeks, on the other hand, had developed the writing and 
production of plays to a high degree of expertness and sophistication 
by the fifth century befare Christ. Moreover, Aristotle, “the master of 
them that know," ® had. written a theory of the drama which set forth 
witli clarity and reasonableness the character of comedy and tragedy. 
His Poetics have exercised an enormous influence over the writing and 
criticism of plays ever since. Some have felt that he set forth principles 
‘of universal validity which cannot be improved; others have felt that 
his canons were too restrictive for them, Many plays have been written 
which purposely conform to the principles he enunciated; some drama- 
tists have consciously broken away and written in ways that do not 
comport with his ideas. Among those who have been critical of regarding 
the principles of Aristotle as statements of universal validity have been 
some who feel that he wrote from the specific perspectives of Creek 
culture, and that Christianity, for one thing, introduced certain ways 
of looking at life into the culture of the West which profoundly inlu- 
enced the writing of dramas, Thus Soren Kierkegaard, i the middle of 
the nineteenth century, affirmed that a play written in accordance with 
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the Aristotelian canons could not take into account the meaning of 
Christ or Spirit us Christian faith conceived these?! 

Preston Roberts is among those who see in Aristotle's work a reflec- 
tion of the specific outlooks which characterize Greek culture along 
with much that must be taken into account in the serious treatment ot 
drama in any time or place. He has suggested that a Christian poetic: 
ought to be essayed and has sketched an outline of what one might 
look like This would take into account the effect which Christian 
faith has had on the form as well as the content of plays. His work 
therefore offers us an illustration of theological literary criticism. Tt es 
hibits theology as a conversational venture, ever probing into the specific 
nature of Christian faith itself as it enters into dialogue with those who 
do not speak for the faith. Mr. Roberts sets lis discipline within the 
framework of literary criticism on the one hand and within that ol 
Christian theology on the other. Centering his attention on tragedy, he 
examines his materials in terms of components whieh Aristotle pointed! 
out: protagonist, tragic flaw, recognition scene, reversal, and catharsis 
He finds three basic types of drama in the West, though he warns lut 
most specific plays aro complex in character. The three are the Greek. 
the Christian, and the modern. 

Mr. Robert's criticism has been directed, for the most part, to dramas 
which belong to the classification of nonreligious literature, as this has 
been described in an earlier chapter, He seeks for Christian—or non- 
Christian—motifs in plays which have no specific religious reference. 
‘That such plays should display Christian motifs is surely not strange. 
Serious drama. throws the matters which. ive life meaning into relief, 
the desperation into which a man muy be thrown, thir resources which 
may come to him in times of stress, tbe grace whieh may sustain hin 
when all else fails. 

There is, of course, drama which is explicitly religions in theme, and 
the reappearance of such drama in our time is one aspect of the re- 
covery of historic Christianity which is going on. Mystery and morality 
plays are being given, playwrights are choosing themes from the Bible 
and religious history. Concerning such dramas the critic must ask, "Are 
they Christian?” and “Do they justly present the theme they intend 
1o portray" 

It is important to sec, too, however, that drama it 








IE can be liturgical 
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literature, It may be written and presented quite purposely to serve an 
act of worship. It may, even, be written for presentation in a church, 
‘Then it enters into the life of worship itself; its express intention is thal 
of evoking a response which is not simply aesthetic. It intends to change 
the spectator of art into participant in prayer. In this respect dram 
differs from other literary forms—except for poems which are intended 
for use as hymns, There is a real reason for the potentially liturgical 
character of drama; it lies in the dramatic character of liturgy. Here ds 
at once the high possibility and the low for both drama and liturgy. I 
the latter becomes simply uesthetic—stagey—it ceases to be serious 
worship. If the former tries to exceed itself and enter into those aspect 
of liturgy which are not properly within its sphere, it loses its character 
as drama and at the same time dilutes the significance of aspects of the 
service of worship. 

Not only can the drama become liturgical; it has a way of drawing 
other arts to itself. Thus an act of worship in which drama has a part 
is likely to be one into which many arts enter, ‘Thus at the close of our 
consideration of worship, art, and literature, it may be fitting to note 
the manner in which all of these can be summoned to a single setting 
A chapel service held one year in the Little Theatre of Hollins College 
was called "A Celebration of Christmas in Dance.” In it were hyrns 
and prayers, instrumental music, as well as dances; At ity close à. poem. 
written by a member of the college English faculty, set to music by à 
member of its music faculty, was sing by the chapel choir, Very simply 
the ancient drama of birth and shepherds and wise men unfolded in the 


rhythms of the dancers, ending with a suggestion of benediction from 
the Christ-child e? 





The service was planned co-operatively by the. Reverend. Alvord M. Beardsles. 

any succemor as chaplain at Hollins College, and Miss l'aula Levine, Professor of 

Dance. The hymn, “Upon a Night,” was written by Professor Jesse Zeldin aud set tP 

susie by Professor Jobo Dierks. The cholr wut directed hy Profewor Artbur $ 
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READINGS 


From the Bible 


1 The reading of whole stories in the Bible is sometimes prevented by 
our attending too much to chapter divisions, Anew appreciation of the 
^ heroes, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and others can be gained by read- 
‘hag the whole of their adventures in a version of the Bible which prints 
them as consecutive narratives, ot, at cast, by reading them in such a 
way in ono of the conventional versions. Road Genesis 12:1-25:11 as à 
whole; or Genesis 25:19-38:43; or Genesis 37-50. 


> Several books of the Bible are complete stories: Ruth, Esther, Daniel, 
ind Jonah. 


From Historie Christianity 


1. John Milton, Samson Agonistes, portrays à. biblical hero seen through 
the eyes of a Puritan with a strong sense for the Greek heritage. 
Wiliam Shakespeare, King Lear, has often been cited as having 
clear Christian implications. 

3. Wiliam Shakespeare; The Tempest, may be read as à drama about 
‘in und forgiveness, it certainly contains viewpoints from other than 
Christian sources, 





FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Study a story in the Bible. 

De) Sov uve that Melville's Billy Budd can be interpreted as a. Christian 
no 

3. Do you think that K is redeemed in Te Castle? 

4. Study Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, William Shakespeare's King Lear, and 
Tennessee Williams A Streetcar Named Desire (New York: New Direc- 
tions, T947) in the light of Preston T. Roberts’ analysis of types of plays 


XVIII 


ACTI 





The familiar words of Hamlet's soliloquy speak eloquently though not 
explicitly of the relations of action and faith. The prince ponders 


Whether "tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? 


But before he raises the question of whether he should act or not, he 
has set the context within which the action can be understood: 








To be. or-not to be,—that is the question? 


Because that is the question, the prince must decide about the meaning 
andl worth of his life before he can turn his attention to action, And bc- 
cause the meaning of his life is problematical, it is easy for resolution 
to be “sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 

Hamlet implies what many Christian thinkers have said: that action 
takes place within the contest of a conception of life's meaning. Ques- 
tions about morality point to questions about faith. If we use tho terms 
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ol this book, we might say: What a person does depends on a vision 
of man and bis significance, of his world and its meaning; it goes back 

basic attitudes which determine his being, If we turn the matter the 
otber way, we may say that vision and attitude imply deeds. More 
simply: Christian faith expresses itself in action. 

în the broad sense, of course, praying, painting, and even thinking, 
jorms of action. In this chapter, however, we are concerned primarily 
‘vith what may be called direct action-dealing with the man next-door, 
giving to the poor, voting in an election 














|. FAITH AND ACTION 


Hamlet dies in the fifth act of Shakespeare's play; but after the curtain 
lulls, he gets up to ponder again whether or not to kill the kins ‘The man 
who plays his part is in a different situation. Faced with the situation in 
actuality which he portrays on the stage, he must make a decision and 
jccept the real consequences of his action or inaction, And he must face 
the question of his life's significance, of his world’s meaning. 

The fact that the decision for actions of moment involve de 
about life's meaning indicates the relation of ethics to rel 
small actions are indicative of fundamental attitudes, and large 
make these attitudes explicit, Furthermore, certain decisions are ines: 
capable; hence, it is in the situation of such decisions that the question 
ot faith is inescapable. One can read literature, see a play, or look at art 
and be aware of certain religious overtones in them. But faced with a 
decision for action, one must make np his mind about what to do and 
hence about what one believes about life and its significance. It is for 
this reason that Christian thinkers have often spoken of the importance 
of ethical decision as a focal point for faith. Indeed, it is questionable 
IF anyone really knows what his faith is until he has been forced into 
a situation where an important decision must be made. There are some 
thinkers who so emphasize this point, that it would appear that only 
in such decision is faith fully embodied. While we do not need to go so 
far as to say this, it seems perfectly clear that unless there are some 
situations in which faith is related to important decisions involving the 
totality. of one’s life, the meaning of that faith has not been rendered 
explicit. Action is peculiarly a focal point of faith, and a faith which 
never focuses in action is simply not the real thing. 

The New Testament repeatedly speaks of the importance of action. 
The words of Jesus were a call to sincere und resolute deeds of love 
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toward other people. He who does not act has no right to the name disci 
ple. "Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which T say?” ' 
For all of Paul's harsh words against a religion of works, he certainly 
knew of no faith that was not active ín love? For him ta be in the Spirit 
meant to ^walk ín the Spirit, ^ to bear the burdens of others and tli 
fulfil the law of Christ. And John placed the matter bluntly by declaring, 
“he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, cannot love God 
whom he has not seen." * 

Back of the New Testament is the Old, Jesus quoted the great com 
mandments from it and remarked that “on these two commandmen 
hang all the law and the prophets” * The ten commandments of the 
older tradition together with the various codes of laws that are im 
bedded in the Pentateuch are ethical to the core. And from the prophet 
come the great declarations which have stirred the conscience of West 
em man through the years: 








What doth the Lord require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God? 
And 


Lot justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an everflowing, stream! 


‘There is an imperative to love and righteousness in faith itself; it lies 
in the nature of God and the character of man. God is love, and man 
was made in his image. 

But man is a frail creature, and his imaging of the Divine has been 
fearfully distorted. There is, therefore, a basis for understanding some- 
thing more than the imperative to action; the Bible gives clues to the 
difficulties. Man does not know what to do in every situation, even 
when he wants to do right. His moral resolution is weak. Further, the 
world in which he lives is, as Hamlet saw, “out of joint.” " Hence, to do 
the deeds of love is often to invite anxiety, to do that which is met by 
a cross rather than by acclamation or even appreciation. 





* Luke 6:46, KV. 
? Galatians 5,6. 

® Galatians 5:25, KJV. 
7 1 John 4:20. 

* Matthew 32:40, KJ.V. 

© Micah 6:8, KV. 

10 Amos 5:24. 

{8 William Shakespeare, "Hailet/" Aet 1, Sc- 5, Works, p, 679. 
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And yet fhe must act; here is the pathos of his situation; even inaction 
is ako action, Time is real, and history is reak; they are realms of de- 
cision, Into them man has been thrust, not by his own choosing. But it 
is just in the situation of decision that the faith may somehow como 
‘teat as nowhere else. Christianity places à question mark over the 
‘Hort te see "life steadily" and see “it whole.” lt may be in the un 
vreadinese of finite decision that a man is granted a glimpse of the 
\vhofonese of life. It is but a glimpse and can never be mare, brit by it 
‘avs the Christian, he ean live. John's gospel in particnlar links nction 
snd insight. “Tf any man's will is to do his will, he shall know whether the 
teaching is from God”? 

And yet it must not be forgotten that if action can be à focal point 
for faith, it is only because there is a faith to focalize, Action does not 
produce faith—it comes from it, The very attempt to derive faith from 
ion is a symptom of the bondage of sin; we cannot save ourselves 
y morality. Furthermore, when faith is misplaced, action ie corrupted, 
We have already noted Paul's analysis of the human situation as he sets 
it forth in the first chapter of Romans. When men had begun to worship 
the creature rather than the Creator, “God gave them up”! to all kinds 
M aatan, Action without faith is meaningless; is contest cf sic 
Nifeanee is Incking. Faith does mot depend on action; but t inevitably 
sventuates in it, 

















2. PERPLEXITIES OF THE PRESENT 


The Christian of today finds it easy to sympathize with Hamlet, He 
ne ae ne to be caught between tho impulse to act and the 
paralysis of not knowing what to do, He does not want to let things 
Tft Lo awful eatastrophe, but he finds i hard to discern liow 10 keep 
them from doing so. Perplexities press upon him both in the sphere of 
liis personal life and interpersonal relations and in the broader area of 
his involvement in the orders of society. 

There is widespread confusion about the nature ‘and even the basis of 
personal morality. ‘The college freshman who says rather plaintively in a 
discussion group that at home he knows what is expected of him, but 
here every ing is diferent, may be met with a laugh. But the laughter 
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of the group only thinly disguises the fact that all within it share the 
problem, If he seeks for a theoretic basis on which to build a morality 
for himself, he may well confront the current relativism whose counsel 
received classic statement in the words of the sociologist William 
Sumner: “The mores can make anything right." ^ 

If the confused Christian turns to the church for guidance, he may or 
wot receive relevant help. It is possible that he will find available 
t both understanding and sound counsel; a treasury of wisdom 
from the past may be coupled with wisdom from the present. On the 
other hand, he may find in the church a rather rigid though unwritten 
codification of certain moral patterns from the past identified as "Chris 
tian morality.” ‘These may be imposed on him with a ruthlessness and 
insensitivity which completely disregard his personal integrity, He may 
be driven into hostilities which tear him to pieces. 

If the Christian seeks to define his responsibilities in the broad areas 
of public life, he may find his confusion growing, The very complexity 
of problems which call for decision is staggering. Seemingly inexorable 
forces press toward dehumanization and crush out matters of religious 
concer. At the same time there is a haunting ery from educators and 
scientists, politicians and economists for attention to value, But the values 
are almost impossible to define and their status in reality 4s problematical 
On. what. basis, for example, can a group of nations try so-called "war 
criminals?” If what they did was in accord with the outlook of their 
own people, who is to say that they were wrong? 




















‘There is nothing either good or bad. 
but thinking makes it 40.16 


Within some churches the Christian confronts a tradition whieh affirms 
that religion has to do only with private morality and interpersonal 
relations, Sometimes this is explicit in the outlook of a certain groups 
often it is implicit even in churches which think of themselves as com 
cerned about larger issues. ‘The reaction of the churches to the recent 
developments in the ficld of race relations illustrates the point. Many’ 
people sincerely foc! that the role of religion is to develop and maintain 
friendly personal relations between people of various races; and, indeed, 
that in the past such relations did exist even where civie privileges were 
denied to segments of the population. But they believe that religion 
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lus nothing at all to do with the legal effort to secure equality of po- 
lial amd economic and educational opportunity for people of all 
faces, That is held to be beyond the sphere of personal relationships 
which is defined as the area of religions concern. 

In other churches the Christian may be confronted by a long tradition 
committed to searching out the Implications of Christian faith for publie 
life. These have entered into the heritage of the Social Gospel and con- 
tinue to feel the force of its ideals, It has been difficult for them, how- 
over, to escape a sense of disillusionment about their hopes For effective 
Action in the world, and even abont the possibility of defining what 
Christian action ought to be, During the nineteen-twenties one of the 
mox characteristic emphases of such churches was on peace: They bee 
lieved that mankind stood on the threshold of a warless world, and one 
way of inducing men to stop over that threshold was to declare In the 
awe of Christianity that they would have nothing, to do with war, I 
sand obvious to them that when "the Prince: of Pence” counselled 
mer tura the other check, he was setting forth a proposal which 
could guide the behavior of nations. But when Hitler began to overrun 
France and to bomb English cities, the question arose whether it was 
more in keeping with Christian faith to let lim do it-in the mme of 
peace-or enter into the struggle—in the name of Justice, Many took 
the latter alternative. But when men have seen what atomic bombs did 
to Hiroshima and Nagasaki, when they have imagined what even more 
powerful bombs could do now, what should be their course of action? 
Should they favor the building up of reservoirs of force, or seek to speak 
pesco to. power? !* 

Even as the Christian counts the causes of his confusion, however, 
the matters which call for action multiply. Standards of personal morality 
appear to be deteriorating, Crime and delinquency increase every Yr 
‘There is widespread starvation in parts of the world at the same time 
ts there is stupendous overproduction in others, Racial diseriminations 
continue. And there is an imminent threat of atomic annihilation, 




















3. THEORY AND PRACTICE 


‘The musings of Hamlet are memorable because they are the. work of 
a supreme poct, He was not tlie frst, however, to question what he 





17 The phrase was suggested by the title, of a pamphlet, Speak Truth ta Hawer, pre- 
vac nase was tatem Scivice Commitee and published by tem i 1035 
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should do and why. From early times men considered the significance 
of their actions. As their thinking became systematized, it found its place 
within the context of philosophy, The discipline of ethies hecame 1c: 
ognized. It has been defined in various ways, depending on the viewpoint 
of the one who defines. Most thinkers would agree, however, that it 
could be described as the discipline which seeks to define what men 
ought to do and why, or what sorts of acts are good and how these 
differ from acts that are bad. 

Into a world in which ethical thinking had been going on for some 
time the Christian faith entered. Within it was a heritage From Judaiu» 
which it modified in terms of its own insights, As it encountered ethics] 
thought of Greeks and Romans, it dealt with this thought as it had dealt 
with their art. Christian thinkers rejected outright some of what they 
found; some they assimilated; some they transformed. At some points 
they introduced creative ideas. Thus Christian ethical thought emerged. 
and it expressed itself—again, as was the case with art—both within the 
church itself, on explicitly Christian grounds, and as an influence id 
secular ethical thought within the culture, 

The confusions of the present have called for serious efforts to reap- 
Propriate the ethical heritage of the faith, There has been 'a vigorous 
effort at the discipline of Christian ethics. It is that part of Christian 
theology which focuses attention specifically on the problem of how 
Christians ought to act and why, or what sorts of actions are good oF 
bad from a Christian, point of view. Rather naturally. the discipline 
divides itself into two main areas: that of personal. morality and inter- 
personal relations; and that of the larger relationships of life-economic. 
political, and international affairs, The latter part is often referred to a* 
Christian social. ethics. 

Christian ethics may proceed at a very practical level, seeking t 
define courses of action with reference to fairly concrete situations. In 
the New Testament there appear tables of duties addressed to husbands 
and wives, masters and servants, as well as people in other categories; 
Early in the second century a Nortli African thinker named Tertullian 
wrote on a variety of practical matters, giving advice about stage enter- 
tainments, behavior in the market place, and the velling of virgins, He 
even addressed a treatise to his wife: about the proper conduct of wid- 
ows." At the present time almost every denomination has groups as- 
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signed to the problem of studying out the significance of issues which 
are before its people, and interdenominational agencies are at work on 
Similar matters, At its meeting ín Evanston in 1954 the World Council 
^f Churehes gave serious consideration to such subjects as “the respon- 
sible society in a world perspective,” “Christians in the struggle for 
‘world community,” and “the churches amid racial and ethnic tensions" ^" 
Keligious journals comment on matters of current concern, seeking to 
set forth some Christian understanding of their implications, À glance at 
The Christian Century or Commonweal in any given week will reveal 
Protestants and Catholics addressing themselves to the happenings of 
the day, appraising them from an avowedly Christian point of view, 

Always implicit and sometimes explicit in statements on specific issues 
awe questions about the fondamental bases of Christian ethics: What 
sorts of deeds ought Christians do? what sorts of actions can be called 
good? When these problems are pursued, a discipline of theoretic Chris- 
tian ethics emerges. The attempt is made to-set forth the fundamental 
character of the Christian life and the relation of action to the totality 
of faith, 

Christian ethics, like any other theological effort, may be essayed in 
purely kerygmatic fashion; that is, the ethical thinker may simply seck 
to set forth what the Christian conception of action is. He may tum 
to the Bible, the creeds, or to confessional statements, and there find the 
basis an which to erect his structure of thought. Such effort is of peculiar 
significance today for several reasons. By many people, even church 
members, it is taken for granted that Christian ethics is merely a rather 
simple sort of code: Faith is the sanctioning of rather common-place 
conceptions of decency and honor. Christianity ís summed up in the 
phrases “love thy neighbor, ‘no sense for the dimensions which 
the words suggest when they ure placed in their full setting, By others 
Christian ethics is conceived to be distinctive; it places demands on 
those who would call themselves Christians, But upon examination these 
demands turn out to be rather inadequate, if not perverted, renditions 
of the commandments imbedded in the historic faith. At the worst they 
are simply local customs which have been erected into universal pat- 
tems. The study of tbe sources of Christianity for the light they have 
to throw upon ethical problems of our time cuts through both of these 
conceptions of Christian morality; it is being carried on in many areas. 
William G. Cole has recently published a study on what the Bible says 
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about sex, love, and marriage; ?! Everett Tilson has probed the teachings 
of the scriptures with regard to race; 

Christian ethics may also proceed in conversational fashion. The thinker 
is concemed to come to terms with what people outside the faith ace 
thinking, This sort of inquiry is also of special significance today. The 
Christian may be reminded of aspects of his own heritage which he and 
others have neglected. He may encounter what Amos Wilder Tas called 
“a kind of secular conscience.” OF it he writes, 





‘This secular conscience itself rests back upon the religions tradition, 
although the critic may not bo aware of it. The modern agnostic writer 
is often unconsciously appealing to a living religious tradition against. 
onc that is moribund $* 


The Christian thinker may alo discover insights that are current ia 
tho intellectual world about him which can illumine certain traditional 
Christian viewpoints, and even, in some cases, help to free them from 
perversions. Thus Mr- Gole, whose kerygmatic work has been men- 
tioned, becomes. conversational in a treatment of Sex in Christianity 
and Psychoanalysis He derives help from both traditional Christian 
sources and contemporary psychoanalytic studies in the formulation of 
Cliristian attitudes within a. contemporary. setting. Conversation is abo 
of importance at the present moment because of the fact that often 
Christians are ut work side by side with non-Christians in the Bold of 
practical action. It is necessary for them to be able to define the terms 
On which they can seek the same goals as others and the points at 
which they must state their objectives differently. Thus the question 
for Christians today is not simply, "How can we in the churches act 
in the face of present. international tensions?" but "How can we and 
people who disagree with us very fundamentally on many matters come 
to some agreement on what to do just now?" 











4. ACTION AND ATTITUDE 


Theological Liberals have often accused those who are concerned to 
recover historic Christianity in. our time of counselling innetion at & 
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time when action is. desperately called. for, Walter Marshall. Horton 
ilescribes the tension between American activists and Continental quiet- 
ists at a church conference in Stockholm in 1925. 


While we were singing, 


Wise up, O men of God, 
His kingdom turries tong, 

Bring in the day of brotherhood, 
Anil end the night of wrong- 


lt seemed as though our Continental critics were telling ws, 


Sit down, O men of God, 
His Kingdom He will bring, 
Whenever it may please His will; 
You cannot ido a thing! ** 





And it certainly is true that those. who have delved. into the past for 
their guiding conceptions of Christin faith have been sober in their 
lopes. Karl Barth vigorously attacked those who sought to build a 
Taver of Babel on this earth? And other thinkers have agreed with 
him in pointing, to the limitations of that which can be achieved by 
human effort, and even of the capacities of the human imagination to 
delineate an order oF society that is in accordance with the will of God. 
‘The word “realism” appears often in the writings of contemporary 
ethical thinkera, And. they are keenly aware of the qualifications that 
iust be given to all human hopes by tho ngly fnet of sin. 

We should be mistaken, however, if we interpreted their outlook as 
one indifferent to the ethical dimension of faith, Differing at maly 
points, and on many issues, they still see the Christian as a responsible 
being xet within a context of life in whieh he must uc. f they repudiate 
certain liberal interpretations of the social gospel, they yet see the 
gospel as having inescapable relevance for society. Their hopes are tom- 
pered by a profound sense of the depth of sin and of ity effects in 
Personal and corporate life, They da not expect healthy actions of sick 
people living in a sick society. They know that there are situations 
Ven tiat which ean be done is far less than the best that could be 
hoped, when the dilemma seems to be that ‘of choosing the action which: 
ls the least bad consequences because none can be chosen which can. 
feria fa soma unequivocal good, And yet they are award of s grace 
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which enables man to acknowledge his sin, and as a forgiven mun 
receive courage to act, They agree with the Liberals that a faith which 
does not issue in the works of love cannot deserve the name Christian. 

Books on Christian ethics are apt to be thick, and even the digest of 
one of the thinner anes is beyond the scope of this work. However, it i 
in keeping with our purpose to give some attention to the basic char 
acter of the discipline of which they speak, Having looked at the manner 
in which they may proceed, we may now tum attention to some of the 
most general characteristics of action that is in keeping with Christian 
faith. We can do so by drawing some of the implications of the attitudes 
that have heen deseribed, Actually much has already been said about 
Christian ethies in the very description of the attitudes. This is inevitable, 
because action is the most obvious and direct expression of attitude 
If we love our neighbor, we may pray for him, think of him, perhaps 
even paint his picture; we shall surely act for his good, It is not ton 
much to say, perhaps, that action is the final test of the: sincerity of 
attitude. 

We have seen that Christian faith seos one attitude as. basic-thu! 
toward God, Its nature is indicated by the first commandment of the 
two cited by Jestis—"Thow shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy’ 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength” "and by the first commandment of the ten given in the 
ancient writings of the Hebrews~"l am the Lord thy God—Thow shalt 
have no other gods before me."* Christian ethical thinkers have re 
peatedly insisted that all thinking about conduct begins with concern 
for the will of God. To start by seeking to define the good for human 
fe or the ought for human action by speaking of the search for pleasure. 
or the desire for self-fulfilment is to confuse the issue at the start. The 
beginning of Christian action, like the first concern of Christian prayer, 
is "Thy will be done.” 

However, the God whom man is commanded to love (s the very God 
who loves man utterly. The redemptive act of Christ reveals him so- 
Here his attitude, so to speak, is made known in an act, And it is that 
act, ever made new in human experience by the work of the Holy Spirit. 
which is the actual generator of Christian conduet. “We love, because 
he first loved us."" The action comes before the definition, before the 
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ieores. These may come later, and, indeed, they will come: for Chris 
Toa wil raise the question, “What is the nature of the love with which 
lam to love my neighbor?” But the life of the Christ, the creation of 
the community: of love-these are the beginnings of Christian ethics. 
Acts precede theories, and ethical theorists try to transcribe the meaning 
of redemptive love as it is known ín. the Christ. Hence, Christian thinkers 
‘ho not proceed as some ethical thinkers do, seeking to set forth a set 
SE principles which are rationally sellcohorent, They begin with the 
St of God in human history and derive the theories from them. 

"The human being is confronted by the demand of God, by the law 
which says that he must love God and his neighbor, But this may be 
simply a disruptive force in his life, driving him to ansiety and hopeless- 
A! ust'alo be confronted by tle disclosure of God's redemptive 
vc, amd be convinced that he is the object of that love, before he can 
m wholeness within Himself. Acton done from constraint i» noi 
ood action; only the act freely done ts truly good. And Christia moral- 
iss have laid great stress on the significance of motivation: “A sound 
tree eanmot bear evil fruit; nor can a bad tree bear good fmit ^ 

Motive cannot, however, be separated from conduet, Well-meaning 
is wot enough. The wounded man lies at the roudside and the good 
Samaritan must do what he needs, Because love of the neighbor, in his 
concretenens, in his ereaturely unfqueness, is the central thrust of ethical 
action, principles cannot be made central in any delineation of ethical 
the Men are not bidden to love principles, they are ‘commanded 
to love people. Indeed, some of the most selfish deeds can be cloaked 
In a hypocritical love of principle, and in an outward conformity to even 
high moral standards. Hence, the attack of Jesus on the Pharisees and 
of Paul on the legalists, The good of the neighbor 1s fint: he is to be 
loved as he is and where he is. 

"The nature of the love with which the neighbor i to be loved has. 
been, disclosed in the Christ. It is utterly self-iving and calculates no 
return, The Christian does not act for what be can get out of it. He is 
tot good even because of the hope of heaven. Tis action’ spring from 
himself, they are not done for himself. “Love your enemies, and 
good, and lend, expecting nothing in return. » = + Be merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful.” ? The love. ‘of the neighbor is, then, redemptive 
in its quality. t does not ask what the neighbor deserves; it inquires 
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what he needs and seeks to supply it. Here some of the great problems 
of Christian ethical thought occur. ‘The love commandment appe's 
utterly unrealistic, The man who lived by it finished his life on a cros, 
and lw promised his followers that they would be shamefully treated tov. 
| an unrealistic ideal relevant to actual conduct? Problems arise ilio 
in conversational Christian ethics with reference to the lave command 
ment, How is it related to the ethical wisdom that appears outside tho 
Christian heritage, to conceptions of goodness and justice and Jove tht 
‘occur in the philosophies and religions of the world? 

Difficulties in defining the commandment are most complex, perhaps. 
in the sphere of the relation of the Christian to the groups in which 
he participates. Some of these are large and far-reaching, And Christian 
faith interprets this fact as part of the creatural situation of man. Hence. 
it is never satisfied if action is confined to. interpersonal relationships 
Man must act responsibly within the groups of which he is part, he 
must live out his faith in the racial, economic, and political orders. But 
what does it mean to love in these relationships? And how is love to be 
related to justice? 

A man’s interpretation of love for his neighbor and proper regard for 
himself will be significantly affected by his attitude toward nature within 
and outside himself. I he is concerned for his fellow's spiritual and 
mental well-being and unconcerned for his bodily and economic welfare, 
that is one thing; but if his love is to include the totality of his fellows 
good, that is quite another. As we have seen, the question about whether 
the world was God's creation or not was not simply a matter of theoretic 
concern to the early Christians. Men who denied the goodness of matter 
set forth codes of conduct which condoned asceticism or libertinism 
By contrast, the Christians were concerned for a statement of faith which 
proclaimed the world good while it denied its ultimate worth, From that 
conviction has arisen the tension which runs through ethical though! 
about man’s relation to nature. On the one hand is tlie tendency to fear 
the world and the body to such an extent that men become “puritans”: 
on the other is a tendency to eschew legalism to the extent that men 
throw off all restraints, Through the centuries Christian moralists have 
tried to help men find the way toward such definitions of action as 
would do justice 10 both the goodness of nature and to the primacy of 
the Creator. 

So it is that all the attitudes which are consonant with Christian faith 
have their ethical implications. Attitude without action is incomplete: 
action without attitude is futile, Attitude and action are part of a massive 
whole, the totality of the faith. 


























5. ACTION AMONG THE 
EXPRESSIONS OF FAITH 


‘A serious moral decision has a religious dimension. ‘Hamlet's question 
of whether or not to do involved him in the question of what it meant 
to be. There is a direct relationship between ethics and faith, for an 
ethical decision can become a focal point for faith. If this is true, all 
Thie expressions of faith other than the ethical can be related to t; indeed, 
they can also be focused upon the point of ethical decision. Thi» is the 
case because all the expressions of the faith reflect the same vision and 
attitudes, Thus the ethical ean be, so to speak, a means by which the 
aulequacy of the other expressions can be measured; and the ethical can 
the a focal point upon which they converge. They can enhance the 
significance of ethical decision, give range to its meaning, provide o 
context for its execution, Of any of them the Christian moralist may 
ask, "Does it take account of the ethical dimension of faith?” Concerning 
any moral decision, he may ask, "How does it look within the contest 
of the various expressions of faith?” 

Thus, of any act of worship, private or public, the Christian moralist 
my ask, "Is it ethically adequate?” As we have seen, the most private 
and personal act of Christian worship has reference to others and their 
kood; the God who is worshipped is the Father of all men, No strictly 
private beneficence may be sought from him. The genuine act of private 
devotion will place the relations of the worshipper to his fellows in the 
context of their common relation to God. He should gain a perspective 
ind a poise which make it possible for him to meet situations calling 
for decision with equanimity and honesty. In the act of sincere prayer 
his own motives are tested und may be transformed, Again and again 
Christian writers have stressed the importance of earnest prayer a 
precursor of significant decisions. Adequate public. worship, will aho 
Contain references to tbe living of the good life. The Bible, with Rs 
load of ethical import is read; prayers and intercessions are ‘offered on 
behalf of all men; the sermon seeks to clarify the human situation in 
the Light of the gospel and to exhort men toward obedience 10 the will 
of God: acts of dedication express the resolution of the worshippers 
However, worship is not simply carried on for the sake of action Like 
all personal communion, it carries its own reward. But like acts ol 
explicit avowal of friendship within the relations of human beings, ifit 
js genuine, it will find its issuance in action. 

1n his rele as moralist the Christian thinker does not make judgments 
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concerning the aesthetic worth of an art object. He does, however, seek 
to define the place of aesthetic expression and appreciation within thi 
total life of faith, He may also be concerned to ask of a picture if il 
gives adequate and accurate portrayal of the moral situation of man. 
He will not make narrowly “moralistic” judgments concerning art, bit 
this is quite as much because he seeks to do justice to the nature of 
Christian faith—which is not "moralistic"—as it is that he tries to deal 
honestly with the aesthetic realm, ‘The appreciation of art may wel 
increase the range of his own sensibilities and render him sensitive to 
reaches of the moral problem which otherwise he might overlook. 

‘The Christian moralist will approach literature as he does any of the 
other arts. Since, however, meanings are explicit in it av they are not 
elsewhere, he may find it especially important. He will recognize the 
moral force which literature may exercise. He may turn to it also to seek 
for understanding of the Inman situation as it holds “the mirror up to 
nature” 

A constant conversation will take place between the moralist and the 
theologian, The moralist will remind his colleague of the rootage ol 
Christian faith in concrete ethical decision and of the ranges of insight 
which are afforded when the situation is such that significant action 
involving risk is called for. He will keep his own mind sensitive to the 
fullness of Christian thinking as the theologian seeks to take it into 
account so that his own preoccupation with the ethical will not lead to 
a distorted view of the faith. 

‘The moralist will also seek to make sensitive the conscience of thc 
church, helping to clarify its thinking on moral issues and to render it 
alive to its responsibilities. But he will ever speak from within it, rec- 
ognizing himself as its child—even when he tries to correct his mother 

‘The sermon is peculiarly a point at which action and the other expres: 
sions of faith may come together, In some ways it is the most immediate 
expression of Christian ethical thought, of theology turned toward prob 
Jems of actual living. It occurs at a specific time and. place and. seeks 
to declare what ought to be done then and there, It tries to clarify the 
minds of the people with roference to the relevance of the gospel to 
concrete issues of the day, But it also exhorts to action. And yet, it is 
not bare exhortation; it must be at the samo time a declaration of grace 
And the grace it declares is set forth also in the context af worship 
within which the sermon is placed. Concern for literary style is not 
lacking: music, art, and architecture contribute to the setting. And the 











33 William Shakespeare, “Hamlet,” Act II, Se 2, Worki, p, 089, 
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sermon is preached to the church assembled, the people of God who 
come to find his forgiveness and to seek guidance for the mediation 
of his redeeming lave to the world in which they live. 

Tf action is taken out of its setting within the whole of the expressions 
of Faith, it is perverted along with the faith itself. When all of one’s 
{ulth is absorbed into ethical concern, even ethical concern suffers. Action. 
ic stripped bare of the graces that should surround it; it turns crabbed 
nd insensitive, The most passionate cancer for action—and there must 
tio such concern im Christianity -drives men beyond action itself, to the 
Fullness of faith, and to acts which are not their own, the actions of God, 


READINGS 


From the Bible 
L The final chapters of Romans 12-15 (omitting concluding greetings) 


speak of the actions which Bow from the faith Paul has described! in 
the earlier part of the book: 


2. Job 31 presents a rounded description of a good man, as the author 
pictured him. 


3. "Ihe book of James insists on the necessity for faith to find expres- 
sion in action. 


1. The prophets pour contempt on the substitution of “religions” ob- 
servance for right living: Amos 4, Mich 6. 


From Historic Christianity 

1. John Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, describes the obstacles in the way 
of living the Christian life. 

2 “Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, First part of the second patt, 
questions 49-67, treats of the several virtues and their relations. 

3. Søren Kirkegaard, Fear and Trembling, Walter Lowrie. trins- (Car- 
den City, N.Y. Doubleday & Campany, Inc., 1955) analyzes the relation 
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of faith to ethics through a study of God's commandment to Abraham 
to sacrifice Isaac. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


L Describe an actual oF imaginary situation in which the Christian attitude 
toward each of the following might make the difference in what you would 
do: nature, self, others, groups. 

2 Address yourself to a. specific problem in personal morality or social life 
What factors are involved in arriving at a decision? What are the relevant 
considerations. arísing from. Christian faith? How. do. Bible study, privile 
prayer, congregational worship bear upon i? What should Christians 
individuals do abont it? What should the attitude of the church be? Do ar 
d Merature contribute in any way to your understanding of it? 


XIX 


THE 
CHURCH 


One of the curliest controversies about the person ‘of Christ, we have 
som, was over the question, “Did he huve a true human body?" A grep 
Of men called Docetits were seeking to reconelle the Christian alla: 
Hon hat Cd add come to mam with a philosophy whieh denied. the. 
goodness of matter, They were willing fo concede that a divine appari- 
tion had occurred, but it was that and nothing mare. Someone who 
looked and sounded like a man bad come from God, but there had been 
no incarnation of the Divine in human flesh, 

"rhe church countered with the affirmation that Jess Christ had been 
"born. eufered . «did... , vas buried"! Ho wis truly human 
in body as in all else: And yet that which gave his body. its unique 
significance was the Person to whom it belonged. 

^ view which might be called “docetism with regard to the church” 
has appeared repeatedly during the Christian centuries Some huve 
wanted to equate Christianity with the persuasive spirit of Jesus in its 
ientleness and beauty while they have denied any essential relitionshi 
between that spirit and the actual church. These bave often been men 
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of deep sensitivity and earnestness who have been appalled by what 
they felt to be the intellectual ineptitude, the social indifference, and 
‘even religious obtuseness of the church and its people. 

Contemporary theologians, on the other hand, are convinced {hal 
Christian faith is no disembodied essence. A recovery of historie Chris 
tianity is, in part, a recovery of the church. Just here, however, a for- 
midable difficulty arises. For deep within the traditions of the various 
communions are divergencies concerning the nature and the struclun 
of the church, And while some of these may be due to specific histori 
situations which called them into being, others reflect conscientious al- 
tempts to do justice to aspects of the Christian vision. The recovery of 
a sense of the church has been accompanied by bonest and searching 
discussions of these differences. 

As we have looked at the church within the context of vision and of 
attitude, much that is important for a consideration of it as an expression 
of faith has already been said, Here we turn more specifically to the 
church in its organization. We shall note the manner in which organiz 
tion reflects vision and attitude, and how the church is related to other 
expressions of faith. We: shall also give attention to some of the broat 
lines of difference of interpretation as these have been carried within 
various Christian communions. 


1. SPIRIT AND BODY 


Some of those who are docetics with reference to the church are mt 
particularly critical of it; they are simply indifferent. They may be lor 
religion, or even for Christianity, but they do not see any paint in cot 
necting it with the church. They reflect, in part, currents of attitude 
which we have been noting from time to time, currents which have 
tended to diminish the sensitivity of men to the vision and attitudes of 
historie Christianity. These have all had their effect on men's attitude 
toward the church; they have often had effects also within the lives of 
the churches themselves. 

People who think of religion in primarily individualistic terms do not 
see uny essential connection between it and a fellowship. They fecl no 
need to receive any of its graces throngh others, and they also feel no 
need to communicate them. The man who says bravely 

T am the master of my fate: 
Tam the captain of my soul? 


= William E. Henley, Poms (Loudon: Macmillan & Co., Linited, 10201, p. 8h 
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does not see any need to relate himself to others at the profound levels 
of ife. The person who sees education asa means to making him inde- 
pendent of others will foel that to admit the need of others for his spiritual 
wwellare is to betray his very goal in life, Those who have fonnd a satisfy- 
ing religion in nature would rather go for a walk in the woods on à 
ay morning, or spend it in the loveliness of their garden of flowers 
than to attend the worship of the church, Others who have lost their 
sense of reverence for things natural will be wnable to readjust their 
ional attitudes to a service in which bread and wine are somehow 
imrveyors of spiritual good. Those who have lost their sense for ritual 
i any phase of life? will not easily seek it in the service of the church, 

Some who have become dlocetists with reference to the church have 
lone so by reason of deep conviction. To them the church is simply out 
of step with the character of the faith it is supposed to proclaim; Indeed; 
t many points, i is simply different from the church which is described 
in the New Testament ancl in classic writings of the Christian centuries 
A student a few years ago read a paper about the church in ane of her 
caswos, Reflecting the writings of contemporary theologians, she pre- 
sented a moving account of the nature of the church and of its essential 
face in the realm of faith. At the close of her presentation she was 
faked if she had ever seen the church she had described, After a few 
moments’ hesitation she replied that she had not. 

We have already had occasion to set forth some of the contra? matters 
with reference to the character of the church as JE ìs viewod within the 
context of historic Christianity. Tf our delineatíon of the faith ix correct, 
the church is an aspect of the very vision of faith; und it is one of 
those groups which must be attended to if we would toke accom of 
all the relationships with whieh the Christian is concerned. It is a Fellow- 
ship of those who. respond to God's redemptive: nets; who sense their 
corporate need of forgiveness; and who, as forgiven sinners, sek to 
mediate the love of God to others. 

"The church itself often seems io be something very different from 
iis. | does mot recognize the dignity of man's menta] powers; rather, 
it stifles creative intellectual effort and discourages the questioning spirit 
Tt doce mot meet sin with redemptive love: rather, it imposes moral codes 
and treats all offenders without sympathy or understanding. Yt does not 
recognize “the beauty of holiness” but is tied to mediocrity if not 
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downright ugliness. It does not concern itself for the rule of love in ull 
of life, but is callously indifferent to economic injustice, racial diserimin 
tion, and political evil, All these things and others like them have been 
said over and over. They have led many to wonder if there is something 
shout the church as an organization that inevitably betrays the faith. Is 
the spirit incompatible with the flesh? 

‘The answer to this question js not simple; it must take: into account 
certain tensions which we have had occasion to note ugain and again. 
{eis important to see that there is in the very core of Christian conviction 
that which asserts the freedom of God over against any. organization. 
any finite thing. He is not bound, and he can work in his own ways 
Further, any organization ean become a kind of law, holding men undor 
it in bondage. They como to feel that they must have it; that (t is neco 
sary for salvation. Hence, there is again and again that spirit within 
Christianity which breaks through particular organizations, which dis 
penses with things which have been hallowed by time. Paul wrote to 
the Thessalonians, “Quench not the Spirit.” * 

‘The ovils of organization come in part when organization is expected 
to do what only spirit can, And they come also from the tendency to 
deify the finite, to idolize that whieh is time-bound, They come, further. 
from the sinfulness of people who are members of organizations. But 
Jt would seem to be out of character with faith itself to speak of organiza 
Now ax suelt us evil, To those who desired anarchy in Corinth Paul 
wrote, "God is not a God of confusion but of peace." 

The recovery of the church in our time is not simply a call to people 
to come to church. It is coupled with a realization that the church itscll 
Js summoned te repentance. If it fs to be that which in Christian vision 
it is seen to be, it must come penitently before the high and holy Lord 
Whom it has again and again betrayed, seeking his forgiveness, Then 
jt can be à mediator of hís forgiveness, not  purveyor of its own shubby 
moralities. And the recovery is not simply that of the church by itscll 
The whole massive fullness of faith: must somehow come alive again. 
Men who are used to thinking in individual terms must come to thitk 
in corporate terms; those who worship: nature must come to see some 
sense in entering a historie community. But the fullness of faith does 
not come alive without the church. There is no disembodied Christianit 
Indeed, the church is one of the focal points from which all other e 
pressions of faith may proceed. 
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2. THE CHURCH AS 
FOCUS OF THE FAITH 


"The analogy of the body is a singularly apt one for the church, be- 
cause a body is a center from which actions emerge. Similarly the church 
isa center from which the several expressions of faith begin, It can take. 
its place with each of the others as a. natural focal point for Christian 
faith. Some writers would make it the one focal point, and there is a 
reasonableness in their contention. Every Christian act can be regarded 
us a function of the church. 

The most adequate corporate worship among Christians is that of the 
church, Here all the groupings of which man is a part are represented, 
and man’s social life is seen in its ultimate reaches. Even the solitary 
who goes to his devotions alone will probably use the church's Bible 
amd its prayers; he will include the church in his intercession 

The classic literature of Christianity emerged in the church; it was 
written by churchmen for the benefit of others like themselves. Much 
of the New Testament was written directly for the purpose of being 
read to congregations, the familiar letters to the Romans, the Corinthi 
and others. The choice of the Old Testament as Christian scripture was 
based, in part, on the conviction that the Christians entered into and 
continued the life of Israel and that the ancient oracles were spoken 
to them. These writings had come out of the historic experiences of the 
Hebrew people, They had been directed to them for their inspiration 
und instruction, and they had been chosen by them with the conviction 
that they were a message from God to his people. Hymns. and liturgies. 
were a direct literary produet of the Christian church; and poems, stories, 
and dramas in Western culture bear their character in part by reason 
of the church to which many of their authors have belonged. 

"The church is also the mother of Christian art. The earliest paintings, 
as we have seen, were directly related to the liturgical as well as the 
common life of the Christian people, giving expression to their hopes 
and their convictions. One art in particular, that of architecture, has à 
special debt to the Christian people. Hymn tunes, preludes, and anthems 
have also been composed in order to give musical setting to acts of 
worship 

ethical actions can also be traced to the focal center of the church, 
Vicious men have come under its ministrations and been changed into 
saints, Motives for conduet have been discovered in its common life. 
Exhortations to action have been enunciated in its liturgies and sermons: 
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Organizations for the elimination of abuses and for the reformation of 
society have come into being under its auspices. It has maintained by 
its very existence certain traditions about the character of the good lile 
Which have profoundly affected all ethical thought and action in the 
West and also in other parts of the world. 

"Theology is unthinkable apart from the church. It exists for the very 
purpose of helping the church to understand itself. The theologian is 
the church's servant. And the church in council comes to decisions about 
the character of its faith in doctrinal terms, 

It may seem strange to add that the church is a focus from which il 
‘own organization comes, and yet this is the case. The New Testamant 
Points ta the Spirit as the creator and guide of the church in the matters 
of its leadership, its wnity, and its organization. These are given im 
concrete situations for the needs which are present. We shall bave to 
see a little later how Christians have viewed the New Testament church 
with respect to whether its patterns were to be retained unchanged 
through all time, It is clear, however, that within the most primitive 
times the organization of the church developed and that this develop 
ment was regarded as normal and necessary. Needs in the church, anl 
inspirations to action, have repeatedly called forth organizational stric- 
tures, There have been mission boards, educational societies, social action 
committees, and other groups for specific purposes throughont the his: 
tory of the church. 

Furthermore, the organized life of the church. has affected the life of 
the society around it. Men who are Christians are bound to transfer 
to some extent, the manner in whieh they think of the church to tbe 
manner in which they think of other associations of which they are 3 
part, Hence the church has brought about effects not simply in its own 
‘organization, hut in the organization of society at large. Thus the church. 
parallels other expressions of faith in that there is a churehly elemen! 
not only in the church itself, but in the culture around it. 

















3. THE EXTENT OF THE CHURCH 


Few have been so insistent on the centrality of the church for Chris 
tian faith as a North African bishop of the middle of the third century: 
His name was Cyprian. He acted prudently during periods of persecu 
tion, even calling forth the accusation of cowardice by leaving the city 
of Carthage during a particularly severe time; but when the issue of 
his life was clearly joined, he accepted the death of a martyr with 





for worship, 





Conen ann curtone ‘The Medieval Cathedral was a c 
religious discipline, art, educatinn, and) eccleslastical administration; caste 
town nearby. Durham Cathedral (Courtesy of the British In- 
fornatim Services) 








dignity and honor, Perhaps his training as a lawyer helped to form a 
mind that formulated ideas clearly and expressed them trenchantly, At 
any rate, lie created some of the neatest phrasing that has ever been 
set forth for the conviction that the church is essential for faith, “You 
cannot lave God for your father,” he proclaimed, “unless: you hive the 
Church for your mother." His position can be summarized in words that 
lave become classic: "Outside the church there is no sal tion.” * 

x like this had certainly been implied in the New Testamo 
hist is the source of life, then one must be part of his body to have 
a share in his vitalizing power. John uses a figure that is similar to that 
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f the human body—which is Paul's—in order to picture the character of 
the church and its relation to Christ. He speaks of a vine which has 
branches; if these do not remain in living relationship with the vine 
they wither” 

The words of Cyprian are likely to be met with skepticism today. 
Many feel that the church can make no claim to be indispensable for 
living the Christian life, In the past, too, there has been a rather constant 
note of protest even within Christianity against any absolute identifica 
tion of the actual church with the company of those who are to be 
designated as Christians. And yet on the whole there has been a feeling 
that the church is essential for Christian faith, a feeling which his 
significant connection with the vision and attitudes which are chiaracter- 
istic of Christianity, Tt could probably be said that Christian thinkers 
would agree that "outside the church there is no salvation” if enough 
latitude is given to the definition of “the church.” 

One way in which a measure of latitude has heen introduced into 
the definition of the extent of the church has been to make a distinction 
between the visible and the invisible church. Most Christian thinkers— 
perhaps ull-would deny that the number of the redeemed can be equated 
with the company of members of the church, ‘The sayings of Jesus te- 
peatedly point up the notion that those who consider themselves to 
belong to God may discover that they do. not." And there is a simple 
and clear word of an apostle: “The Lord knows those who are his”! 
‘The invisible church, as it is commonly understood, is composed of 
those who are truly God's children. Calvin speaks of it as the church. 

which is really such in the sight of God, into which none are received 
but those who by adoption und grace are the children af God, and 
by the sanctification of the Spirit are the true members of Christ2® 
Thus for him the invisible church is within the visible. During the past 
few centuries, however, partly under the influence of the spirit of tolera- 
tion that grew up with the enlightenment, the term “invisible church” 
has often been used in a broader sense, to refer to those in any time 
or place who share in the spirit of Jes 
AN Christly souls are: one in Him 
Throughout. the: whole. wide: earth, t 
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Many Christian thinkers are suspicious, however, of an undue emphasis 
on the invisible church: it can easily lead to what has here been called 
"docetism" with regard to the church. There is a tendency to think of 
the invisible church as an ideal, floating about somewhere, 
to which the actual church is rather a shabby copy. Calvin certainly, 
lad no such intention; for him the concept of the invisible church 
simply guarded the freedom and omniscience of God. Like other the- 
ologians through the centuries, he took the visible church very serioosh 
If it could not be identified completely with the true church, it was yet 
the normal place in which the Spirit could be expected to operate, 

“two tendencies have competed through the centuries in attempts to 
define the extent of the visible church. There have been, on the one 
hand, those who have sought to be very strict about the matter of mem- 
bership. They have insisted that only: those with certain qualifeations af 
a rather high order should be counted. Sometimes these qualifications. 
have been experiential in character: only those who have wndergon 
certain type of religious experience should. be admitted to the church. 
Sometimes combined with the experiential has gone a ritual requ 
ment: the converted person must be baptized. Often combined with these 
two, but sometimes found where these are not insisted upon, is an 
ethical requirement: the church is the company of the pure, defined in 
terms of certain moral qualifications. This tendency was present very 
carly in the history of the church and has come to the fore on many 
occasions. In our time it is particularly associated with such groups as 
the Baptists. 

"The other tendency is to make the basis of church membership rather. 
broad. Minimal requirements there must be, of course, but to seck to 
probe too far into man’s experience or conduet is to court tho danger 
of basing the church on human goodness rather than divine grace. The 
church leaves to God the determination of those who are his; it seoks 
1o educate those who belong to her m knowledge of their faith and in 
their Christian responsibilities. But it is ready to accept the fact that 
“in this church are included many hypocrites. . . persons who are 
ambitious, avaricious, envious, slanderous, and dissolute in their Hives. * 
as Calvin put it, Those who represent this tendency have repeatedly 
cited the parable of the tares sown among, the wheat.’* The owner of 
the feld was instructed to let the two grow side by side until the harvest, 
lest a premature attempt to separate them might damage the good grain- 
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This tendency is found in Roman Catholicism as well as in many Protcs- 
tant denominations. 

Conversations are going on today among representatives of the two 
tendencies who are concerned to come to some common understanding 
of the nature of the church, On many matters it has proved feasible for 
churches of both kinds to cooperate in common ventures, It is important 
that both agree that the church should act as a mother to those who 
intend to have God as their Father. 


4. THE MARKS OF THE CHURCH 


Closely bound up with the question of the extent of the church is 
that of the manner in which it is to be defined. As every beginner in 
logic knows, the extension and intension of a term are interrelated: iÈ 
there is uncertainty about the one, there will be lack of clarity conceri- 
ing the other. And so it is with the term “church,” As people have dis 
agreed about its extent, so have they been at odds about its definition. 
‘The variety of views represented in the many denominations of Chris- 
tians cannot here be reviewed. Three major approaches to the problem 
of definition may, however. include most of them. These are not mutually 
exclusive. 

One approach to the definition of the church may be suggested by 
the phrase the communion of saints, which comes just after the wort 
church in the Apostles’ Creed and is intended to amplify its significance. 
Tt stresses the fellowship of people. One expression of it is to be seen. 
in a phrase often used by Congregationalists: "the gathered church." The 
conception of the church beld by the Anabaptists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as this has been made available to us through the research of 
Franklin H. Littell’ includes much that is typical of it. These people 
intended to restore the church to its original condition as it was dis- 
closed in the New Testament; they were going behind even the earliest 
developments which went beyond that Book. ‘They insisted that the 
church was composed of baptized believers, people who as responsible 
adults had made profession of their faith. These were bound together 
in à common discipline; something could he expected of every member, 
and he might be cited before the congregation for failing in his duty. 
The church must not be identified with the political order; its members 
belonged to it by voluntary choice, not by birth. And all were respon- 
sible for the work of the church and for the spread of tho gospel through- 
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‘out the world, Others have disagreed with the Anabaptists on some of 
these points; but they have agreed with them in stressing thy notion 
that it is the people by which the church is to be defined, 

‘A second approach to the definition of the church stresses the notion 
that it is a locus of action. This is often connected with a tendency noted 
in the preceding section, that of avoiding any over-precise delineation 
of the church's membership. This approach is reflected in such a state- 
ment as that of John Calvin. He speaks strongly against the person 
“who voluntarily deserts the external communion of the Church where 
the word of God is preached, and the sacraments are administered." !* 
Luther was of the same mind. As Gustaf Aulén points out, “However 
sharply and violently he criticizes Rome, he can nevertheless say that 
the Roman church is ‘holy,’ because in this church there still remain 
‘baptism, sacrament, the word of the Gospel, the Holy Seriptures, the 
churchily office, and the name of Christ and. God; " !* It is interesting 
that in Saint Thomas Aquinas’ summation of the Christian faith Against 
the Gentiles, he has no chapter on the church at all. He passes 
from the treatment of the Incarnation to the Sacraments 
church incidentally. Obviously the church is essential for the faith, but 
it is thought of as the place in which the sacramental life of the Chris- 
tian is carried on. 

‘A third approach to the defining of the church is suggested by a 
formula which has been current in the church for many centuries; here 
it is affirmed that the church is "one, boly, catholic, and apostolic” Tt 
stresses the continuity of the church in time and its universality in space- 
It derives much from such men as Cyprian, who, in the treatise already 
quoted, compared the church to the seamless robe of Christ which cannot. 
be torn, The church for him was bound together, and defection from it 
‘was treachery fo Christ. "If anyone could escape who was outside the ark 
f Noah he also may escape who is outside the church.” Later Augus- 
tine was to argue against those who separated from the Catholic church 
to set up a congregation of the “pare,” that they had broken the bond 
of charity, they had sinned against the Holy Spirit-which he defined 
as the love of God which binds things together. People whe argue for 
this conception of the church usually deny that its holiness is to be 
defined in terms of the actual purity of its members; to define it so would 
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be to mike a human quality the mark of the church, Rather. say they, 
does its holiness consist in God's choice, in lis action through preaching 
and sacraments, The eatholicity of the church is its universality through 
out the world. The apostolicity of the church is its. continuity with the 
church of the first followers of Jesus, the twelve who were especially 
chosen by him and who furnished leadership in the primitive Christian 
community. A church is apostolic if it stands in continuity with them- 
though the terms of this continuity may: be differently defined by: various 
groups. For some it means fellowship with the churches founded by the 
apostles, for some actual succession through the centuries by the lay 
on of hands, for some fidelity to the apostolic understanding of the f 
Many Christians, some of whom differ rather fundamentally in their 
conception of the Christian faith, affirm their belief in a church which 
is “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. 

The several approaches to the definition of the church are not, we 
have seen, mutually exclusive. Some groups hold to more than one of 
them. In The Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church all three 
can be found. ‘Thus, in the “Articles of Religion" which are printed s 
the back of the book, “The visible Church of Christ" is defined as 


a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pare Word af God 
is preached, and the Sacraments he duly ministered according to 
Christ's ordi in all those things thit of necessity are requisite to 
the same." 




















Services of worship inchide the use of the Apostles’ Creed, in which the 
people affirm their faith in “the church, the communion of saints.” as 
well as the “Creed commonly called the "Nicene/ " which has the words, 
TT believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 


5. LEADERSHIP 


A passage in the epistle to the Ephesians describes the Christ ascend- 
ing into heaven from whence he gave gifts to men. When the gifts are 
identified, they tum out to be leaders for the church, 


And his gifts were that some should be apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teaches, for the equipment of the siíüts, 
for the work of ministry, for building up the body af Christ" 








‘The Book of. Common Prayer, p. 606. 


Zt Ephesians $:11f, The late Professor William Owen Carvar's interpretation of 
‘his passage fy hs classes is unforgettable, = S 
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The writer is stating a common Christian conviction, that leadership in 
the church is intended by God and even provided by him. In some way 
the ministry of the church is regarded as a redemptive thrust by the. 
Spirit toward the church. 

Just how the ministry links the Spirit and the church has been a matter 
of difference among Christians, however. There are many degrees of 
opinion with regard to the matter, and these are reflected in the life of 
the various communions. At the one extreme, perhaps, is a viewpoint 
like that which is held by the Roman Catholic Church. Here the priest 
ds viewed as being given a special and indelible character at his ordina- 
tion, Because of it be has specific authority to announce to the penitent 
that his sins are forgiven. As a successor to the Apostles he can enter 
inta the promise of the Christ to ther; “Hf you forgive the sins of any. 
they are forgiven.” = At the celebration of the Mass he is able to sty 
the words at which God works the miracle changing the substance of 
bread and wine into that of the body and blood of the Christ. At the 
other extreme is a viewpoint one might encounter among some Baptists 
and Congregationalists. They would agree with the Roman Catholic 
that leadership for God's people was a gift of the Spirit. They might 
well also feel that there were times when the presence of a minister 
might be of the greatest help in making it possible for a penitent to 
come to the conyiction that his sins were forgiven. And they would hold 
that for the sake of order in the church it is well that someone be set 
aside to lead in the celebration of the Lord's supper, and even bold that 
such a one should be ordained by the laying on of hands. But they 
would insist that no change took place in the elements, that nothing that 
this particular man could do would affect the benefit that worshippers 
might receive from partaking of bread and wine. And no word that: he 
spoke could bear authority in declaring forgiveness: Between the ex- 
treme positions fall a great many others closer to one side or the ather: 

It is obvious from the very names by which various groups of Chris- 
tians address their clergy that they differ in their identification as well 
as their understanding of the offices of their leaders. Fram a great variety 
of usages we may note a few. By the time of Cyprian a set of gradations 
of the ministry had developed which he accepted and helped to promote. 
At the beginning of the second century even, a Christian martyr named 
Tgnatius had written a series of letters in which he espoused them. With- 
out three offices, he said, there is no church At the head of the church 

= John 20:23. 

Ignatius, “To. the Tralians” 3:1, Cyr C. Richanlem, tran andl ed, Early 
Christian Fathers, p. 99. 
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was tho bishop, the very representative of Christ himself, Associated 
with him was a group of elders-the Greek word is “presbyters”-and 
below them im importance were the deacons. Gradually the custom 
developed of having one bishop in a central location, usually a city, ol 
assigning. preshyters to the oversight of individual congregations, and 
of using the deacons as administrative officers. The bishop came to be 
looked upon as the complete priest, the successor to the apostles, able 
to pass on to others through the laying on of hands certain graces of 
the Spirit. The presbyter came to be called priest, empowered to conduct 
the Eucharist and to exercise other ministerial functions. The deacon 
served in various capacities of helpfulness in the life and work of the 
church. Each office could be a preparation for that above it. This pattem 
persists in Roman Catholicism and in other churches of episcopal polity, 
In it the Spirit is generally thought of as working first through the 
bishop, then through the lesser clergy, and then to the people. 

The threefold office has been rejected by some groups- of Christianis 
on the ground that it does not appear in the Now Testament. They admit 
that the terms bishop and presbyter are to be found there, but hold that 
these refer to the sume office. Thus they fecl impelled to recognize 
within the church a minister—who might be called bishop or presbyter 
who has oversight over a local congregation and a group of deacons who 
serve with him in the guidance of the affairs of the church. How tbe 
officers are named and exactly what t 
group to group, Thus Presbyterians and Baptists both seek to model 
their church life after that which is presented in the New Testament, 
but there are significant differences in their modes of procedure. 

Some Christian groups have tried to find their leadership in a different 
way from either of the preceding, and yet one that is certainly present 
in the New Testament, Sometimes called charismatic, this leadership i$ 
provided as men are especially endowed by the Spirit. Sometimes it is 
marked by prophetic utterances and by ecstatic behavior, At other times 
it is followed by a community with a considerable degree of discipline. 
Thus in the Quaker meeting of our time no one is designated to lead. 
Silence is maintained unti] such a time as one, anyone, feels a constraint 
to speak. At u Quaker wedding all those present sign a certificate of 
marriage. The entire congregation has acted in the capacity of minister. 
Here a conception of specifie endowment by the Spirit is combined with 
4 conviction about the complete democratization of church life. 

Concerning. leadership. then, there are wide divergencies within the 
traditions now alive within the various Christian communions, S0 are 
there divergencies of opinion with regard to the extent of the church 
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und even to its very nature. And yet there are wide areas within which 
Christians can amd do cooperate on common ventures. There are also 
numerous movements looking toward unifications within the church. 
Groups within denominations have joined together, as in the case of 
Methodists and Lutherans. Whole denominations have merged: the Con- 
sregationalists and the Evangelical and Reformed communion have come 
together to form the United Church of Christ, And after years of study 
and discussion Anglican, Congregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Reformed churches have joined to become the Church of South India. 

‘The formation of the World Council of Churches ín Amsterdam in 
1918 marked the climax of efforts which had been carried on over many 
years, Movements for cooperative effort among Christians in student 
werk, missions, social responsibility, and theological diseussion lay be- 
hind it, While some groups have not entered into it, feeling that to do 
so would be to surrender something which they feel to be essential to 
the gospel, it has been a meeting ground for many Christian communions, 
some of them very different in structure and outlook. The list of member 
churches at the time of the first Assembly covers six pages of the official 
report?! There are points on which the member churches disagree and 
cannot see a way to overcome their differences. It has not proved possible 
so far to hold a single communion service to which all could come. And 
yet they have a medium through which they can discuss their disagree- 
ments as well as a means by which they can witness together to tha 
convictions they share. 

The prayer of the Christ in John 17 includes the petition that his 
followers may be one: The words have haunted the church through the 
centuries and they are disturbing today. Sometimes critics ask, "Why 
cannot the churches forget the little things they are always disagreeing 
about and attend to essentials?” There are two answets to the question, 
and neither can be neglected. The “little thing” which some specific 
group cherishes might be essential; it might, however, be some triviality 
to which a group clings because of its pride, To dissociate the answers 
is most difficult. But many churchmen of our time are penitently and 
honestly trying to do so, They feel that they must if a church is te 
emerge which will do some justice to the facets of faith which are 
grasped by the various communions without at the same time being 
divided into impotence. 


3 Willem Visser "t Hooft, 
(London: S.C. M. Press, Lt 


The First Assembly of th World Council oj Churches 
1949), pp: 230-235. 
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READINGS 


From the Bible 
1, The notion of a covenant by which the children of Israel are com 
stituted as a people of God runs through the Old ‘Testament. 


‘The Book of Acts is the first chapter in the story of the Christian 
Shurch. 





3. The early Christians thought of themselves as the people of the new 
covenant; Jeremiah 31 is quoted in Hebrews 8 and 12 


4, Leadership in the early church is mentioned in | Corinthians I 
87-31; Ephesians 4:11, 1 Timothy 3, 5, 


5. ‘The unity of the church is a theme of John 17 and 1 Corinthians 1. 
It is contrasted to the previous divisions of mankind in Ephesians, 


6, The notion of the church as the body of Christ is found in 1 Corin 
thians 12 and Romans 12, as the vine in John 15. 








From Historic Christianity 
1. Cyprian, On the Unity of the Church, is à strong statement of the. 
Importance of tho church, of its bishops, and of its oneness, 


2. John Calvin, Institutes, sets forth his idea of church and ministry 
in accordance with biblical teachings in Book TV, chapters 1 and 3. 

3, Dante, Divine Comedy, ^i 
church in the earthly paradise. 





irgatorio,” Cunto 39, pictures the ideal 





A. Richard Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, argues for atten 
tion to tradition in the formulation of the life of the church. Book 3. 
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FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 





What is the form of organization of your church and denomination? 1s it 


based on the Bible, tradition? 

1s your church under- or over-organized What organizations would you 
‘dd? What organizations would you drop? 

Evaluate: denominations are a good thing. They keep any one group from 
becoming too powerful, They fit into our American way of life. 

What is the attitude of your church and denomination toward efforts toward 
Christian unity? [x it contemplating union with any other group at the 
present time? If s0, what are some problems involved? 

Study the development of The World Council of Churches, What snajor 
Christian groups do not belong to it? Why? 





XX 


THOUGHT 


‘The mind is a curious reality. It arises within a living being; and yet 
it is able to contain that being in its own thought, It includes in thought 
that which includes it in actuality. It is oven able to think about its own 
thinking. But all the time it is within the living being. 

The use of the mind in religion exhibits the curiosity which has been 
noted. Thought arises within the life of faith. And yet it makes faith its 
‘abject. But all the time it is part of the life of faith. 

IE our analysis of the faith has been correct, uny of its expressions 
might have been reserved for final treatment, Each can be a focal point 
for all the others; it could have been accorded a final place toward 
which all else pointed. Thought has been selected for that place for 
à very simple reason. This entire book is an exercise in thinking about 
the faith. Now it is time to look at the implications of that faith for the 
thinking itself. In looking at them we shall bring into review all the 
matters that have come before us. We shall look at what faith has to 
say about thought. First and last, we shall look for a moment at what 
thought might be expected to contribute to faith. 
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1. FAITH AND THOUGHT 


We have already had occasion to notice some of the ways in which 
thought contributes to the life of faith. Each of faitlís expressions calls. 
lor its own interpretation; there is a branch of theology parallel to it. 
The church has to define itself and its mission in the world. Worship 
involves understanding if it is to be meaningful. And central in Christian. 
worship is preaching, the proclamation of good news. From one point 
of view the very central task of theology is that of seeking to delineate 
what ought to be preached. Action, likewise, calls for definition; how 
should the Christian and the church conduct themselves within the 
world? What are their responsibilities in the familial, racial, economie, 
and political orders? Literature and art also call for acts of discrimina- 
tion. Disciplines develop which have as their primary objective that of 
Biving guidance to each of the expressions of faith. 

‘These disciplines are interrelated; they have a meeting point. Central 
kerygmatically, seeking to set forth that which is distinctive in Chris- 
tians ought to believe and why. This is the very heart of theology. Its 
concern is to examine those guiding ideas which belong to faith in any 
of its expressions, It seeks to discern what Christians mean by their 
convictions about creation, rebellion, and redemption. It may proceed 
kerygmatically, seeking to set forth that which is distinctive in Chris- 
timnity; it may go about its task conversationally, seeking to relate the 
ideas that belong to faith to ideas from other sources. Since theologians 
have usually tried to set forth their ideas in some sort of connected 
fashion, it is often called Systematic Theology. 

‘To this point we haye been looking at thought which is 
directed toward the service of the life of faith. Tt correspon 
sort of thought which contributes in rather direct fashion to the well- 
being of the human organism. But in the living being thought may have 
purposes that are not strictly utilitarian. Men do not think only that 
they may secure food or shelter, or even that they may enjoy music or 
art. They think for the sake of thinking, They undertake researches. 
which haye no practical end in view. Indeed, they think about thinking 
itself for no ostensible reason, Hence thought attains a status in life 
that is similar to that of art; it simply is for its own sake. Some such 
thought is directed toward the gathering and interpretation of informa- 
tion; this occurs, of course, in the various natural sciences, în the social 
studies, in history, Ina very rough sense, we may speak of this as 
scientific. Other thought is directed toward the most general ideas. It 
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seeks answers to such questions as "What are causes?" "What is reali" 
“How do we know anything?" This sort of thought is called philosophy. 

In the West science and philosophy developed within a culture where 
many were Christians. And they were carried on by men of Christian 
conviction, as, indeed. they are today. Men have studied astronomy to 
think God's thoughts after him. They have become absorbed in psy- 
chological studies to know what will help them in the cure of souls 
They have studied sociology because they have been profoundly con- 
vinced that their faith demands expression in the social order. In these 
studies they have often been concerned for astronomy, psychology. and 
sociology per se. But they have carried into their studies certain Chris 
tian convictions. These do not, they believe, distort their studies; rather, 
they contribute significant insights at certain points. Christians have also 
pursued the study of philosophy. They have sometimes used the oll 
words of Anselm, fides quaerens intellectum, “faith seeking understand- 
ing,” | as a description of their undertakings. They have been concerned 
with philosophy itself—not necessarily with philosophy as an aid to the- 
ology—but they have been interested as Christians, and they have hon- 
estly believed that their Christian convictions contribute to philosophic 
understandings. There have been, then, intellectual efforts carried on in 
the West which have been purposely Christian science and Christian 











philosophy. 
Thus there is explicitly Christian thought just as there is explici 
Christian art. But the parallelism between thought and art can be carried 








one step further. There is also scientific and philosophic thought in the 
West which is not explicitly Christian; nevertheless, it carries the impress 
of Christian affirmation and conviction. In our study of attitudes toward 
nature we have already noted that this is the case in the natural sciences: 
Christian faith has been a determinant in the subjects of observation, 
in the attitudes of observers, in the canons of interpretation that have 
characterized thought in the West with reference to the natural and 
biological sciences, psychological and sociological studies, the, writing 
of history, and the analysis of culture, It has also been a determinant 
in thought about general ideas, philosophy, in its interest in nature, ts 
concern for values, its perennial problems about the meaning of life 
and the world. There is a Christian element in science and philosaphy’ 
as these have been carried on in the West. 
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2. THOUGHT AND 
THE CHRISTIAN VISION 


“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and with all 
thy getting get understanding.” ? So spoke one of the writers of the Old 
‘Testament. He was echoing an outlook which was held by many. The 
notion of wisdom loomed large in the thinking of Israel, at least in 
certain periods of her historie life. One writer personified her and pre- 
sented her as speaking of herself: 


The Lord created me at the: beginning of his work, 
the first of his acts of old. 
When be marked out the foundations of the earth, 
then I was beside him. like a master workman. 
By me kings reign, 
amd rulers decree what is just; 
by me princes rule, 
amd nobles govern tlie earth 
‘The contest indicates that the writer does not think of an impassable gap 
between divine and human wisdom; by the work of the human mind, 
reverently used, man can trace the divine ways and can live his own. life 
in harmony with the everlasting Will. 

There is also another strain in the thought of Israel, however, a deep 
scepticism about all human thought and contrivance, The story of the 
garden of Eden reflects it; the promise of the serpent is knowledge, 
knowledge of good and evil. God is pictured as resisting the human effort 
to know, thwarting it before it leads to other excesses of the buman spirit. 
Man must be stopped before he reaches for the fruit of the tree of life and 
attains immortality. The same resistance of God to the overweening 
efforts of human thought is present in the telling of the ancient story of 
the tower of Babel. Men's elforts to erect a building that will reach to 
heaven are effectively nullified by an act of God? In a series of poetic 
stanzas God speaks to Job out of the whirlwind and reminds him of the 
limitations of human wisdom, Again and again in tlie Old Testament man 
is reminded of his smallness, of the frailness of his mind. “Canst thou by 
searching find out Cod?" * 














Proverbs 4/7, KJV- 
Proverbs 8:22, 30. 181. 
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‘The New Testament reveals the same doubleness of viewpoint. Here 
the creation does not come into view so prominently. It is the greatness of 
God's redemptive act that beggars all fuman thought and imagination, 


Where is the wise man? Where is the seribe? Where is the debater 
of this age? Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world? For 
since, in the wisdom of God, the world did not know Gad through 
wisdom, it pleased God through the folly of what we preach to sive 
those who believe. . . The foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 


And yet the redemptive entrance of God into human life is described in 
terms of thought: Christ is “the wisdom of God.” * Further, receiving the 
message is ín part a mental response. The word which is normally used 
lor repentance in the New Testament means "change of mind." When 
Paul, having described what God has done for men in Christ in the early 
chapters of his letter to the Romans, tums to a consideration of the re- 
sponse which is appropriate on their part, lie tells them to be "transformed 
by the renewing of your mind,"* And when he seeks to restrain the 
Corinthians from an over-emphasis of emotional excitement in their wor- 
ship, He says, “I will pray with the spirit and. 1 will pray with the mind 
alio 19 

The double valuation of wisdom which we find in the Old and New 
‘Testaments appears throughout the history of Christian thought. Already 
in the second century the figure of the Christian philosopher appears. 
Justin Martyr taught in Rome, wearing a philosopher's cloak; and pro- 
claiming that the very Wisdom which had been incarnate in Jesus bad 
earlier been the inspirer of Socrates and Plato, By contrast, not long there- 
after the North African Christian named Tertullian asked disdainfully- 
"What has Jerusalem to do with Athens?" !! In our own time there are 
those who feel that Christian proclamation involves a full-scale attack om 
the pretentions of human reason while others seek to bring reason to the 
service of the Christian cause. Having seen the parallel to the double valu- 
ation of reason in Christian attitudes toward art, worship, literature. and 
morality, we are not surprised to encounter it again when we come toa 
consideration of thought. Here once more is the tension that has been 
noted over and over: because the mind is God's creature, it is, in some real 
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sense good; because it can join in man's rebellion against his Creator, it 
can become a center of sinfulness; because God redeems the whole of liis 
creatures, it can participate in man’s redemption. The implications of the 
Christian vision for human thought apply to it whether it seeks to serve 
faith as theology or simply is exercised for its own sake in researches or 
philosophical thought. 

The significance of the double valuation is, perhaps, more clearly dis- 
cernible when it is disregarded than when it is attended. Utter abandon- 
ment of rationality opens the church to any and every form of supersti- 
tion in religious thought. The discrimination of Christianity from 
Gnosticism was a work of the mind. On the other hand, emphasis on 
thought can deliver Christianity to any philosophy that happens to be 
persuasive at a given time even though that philosophy acts as a solvent 
of all that is precious in the faith. Used in another way, thought may 
bind faith to a specific set of ideas which are inadequate to it. Some given 
theology. becomes finalized, even though it contains much that is time- 
bound. Being a Christian may also be identified with adherence to a cer- 
tain set of ideas; then, the personal character of faith Js betrayed. 

To say just what és the place of thought în faith is no easy thing, how- 
ever, Certain broad principles can be derived from the Christian vision. 
In the frst place, no thinker nor any thought can be taken as final. All are 
at the level of creatura? life and cannot be given a status that is proper to 
the divine. This negative judgment applies to thought whether it is car- 
ried on for its own sake or seeks to serve faith in direct fashion. It is true 
of philosophical systems as well as for canons of evidence in the sciences, 
Indeed, the Christian vision would seem to he in accord with that view 
of the nature of science which takes it t0 be an ever-corrected enterprise, 
always open to new evidence and even to the revisions of its method- 
ologies. The negative judgment must be applied also to efforts to set forth 
ideas that belong to the Christian faith. No theological system fs final, 
no statement of the faith is in itself infallible. Paradoxically, the Christian 
faith contains a principle which denies that any statement of that faith 
can be final, Every statement is made by creatures, and even if it be held 
that they are led by the divine Spirit, their finiteness cannot be overcome 

On the other hand, it is not strange to one looking at the intellectual life. 
from the viewpont of the Christian vision to see in it that which points 
toward God, It is not strange that the character of things should suggest to 
an observer that the world had a Creator, or that the nature of thought 
should suggest to a thinker that truth has an Ultimate Source, The Chris: 
tian is not surprised that proofs for the existence of God should emerge 
within the history of thought. Nor does it seem strange that wisdom 
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should be able to add to the goodness of life, that it should prove helpful 
for the guidance of conduct. 

However, human thought can essay too much; it ean identify its idea 
af God with the everlasting God who is Lord over all; it may confuse its 
guidance for the conduct of life with that which appears only when men 
in humility and trust seek for a way that they have not found. There is in 
Christian faith a scepticism about man and his efforts of thought, So 
easily does he make himself the “measure of all things,” make his own 
ways, his own culture, his own intellectual attainments the center of life, 
that his intellect cannot be trusted too far. He is a rebel and his rebellion 
reflects itself in all that he does, even the thoughts that he thinks. 

And yet the mind of man is not simply denied. Redemption comes. It 
comes supremely in a personal life, not ín a set of ideas. But that personal 
life appears against a. heritage which bears, mong other things, great 
guiding ideas. It transforms those ideas and is generative af others, It 
calls far a “renewing of the mind”; it results in making a new creature 
who uses his mind, as all else in the service of his Lord. He seeks 10 
bring “every thought to the ohedience of Christ." '* Thus his mind. given 
by God, is released for God's service. Yet, it remains a human, limited 
mind, But even the discernment of the limitation is itself, in part, a work. 
of the mind. 











3. THOUGHT AND THE 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 


The relationships in which a man stands and his interpretation of them 
will affect the character of his thought, and the implications of the Chris- 
tian vision are rendered mare precise as we trace the implications of the 
Christian attitudes. These, too, involve thought whether it scel ta serve 
the faith or whether it simply arises for its own sake. "The attitudes deter- 
mine the thinker, his thoughts, and the. ‘objects about which he thinks. 
Thus the Christian attitude toward nature has profoundly affected all 
thought tn the West. There has been i carol avoidance of tendencies 
to deify nature itself, and these have sometimes led Cliristins to a spirit 
of disdain toward nature. Repeatedly Christian thinkers have expressed. 
themselves in way bordered on the Gnostie denial that matter is 
good, Indifference to the study of the natural world was the spirit of even 
meret à mind as that of Augustine, and his influence war deeply felt 
throughout the: medieval centuries, However, even he did not think of 
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matter as positively evil. And he did set forth the idea af a dependable 
God who ruled all things. And this idea, when it became coupled with an 
attitude of positive appreciation of the world, was one of the germinating 
forces in the development of science. Nature followed God's laws, said 
Christian thinkers, And though God could intervene, he did not ord 
narily do so. His world was dependable, as he was. 

Christian faith reminds the thinker to consider himself, oo, as he 
thinks of nature and her ways, Made from the good earth, he still bears 
the marks of his origin, He is no disembodied mind, able to dissociate 
himself from a: particular point in time and space. His body determines 
to a degree his own interpretation of that which is significant for life. He, 
like others of whom he thinks, is subject to drives of hunger and sex, 
and these are matters of which his thought must take account. 

The Christian view of man's relation to himself reminds the thinker 
that he can never leave himself out of account in what he thinks, ‘The 
thinker and the thoughts cannot be separated. Even his thinking is itself 
personal decision; it reflects his anxieties and involves him in risks. It can 
never transcend the broken human situation in which he is involved. It is 
the thought of one man in a specifie situation, caught by his finitude and 
yet reflecting also some glimpse of that which exceeds his situation. 

He carmot forget that others are like him, No account of the world can 
overlook human decision. The world cannat be a machine in which per- 
sons are simply cogs; it cannot be a mind in which persons are simply 
thoughts. It is a reality which, im some strange manner, contains hei 
who live by meanings and who express them in decisions which are their 
own, 

"That he encounters others as groups as well as individuals is important 
for him too. He can never get outside of the group relationships within 
which he stands. They limit him, And yet they afford him insights which he 
would not possess otherwise. His involvement in the life of the family 
gives him a group of people for whom he feels special responsibility, 1t 
is almost inevitable that he will favor therm, seek to give them security and 
status, and that in so doing he will be unfair to others. However, at the 
same time, he may know the heights and depths of life in ways that he 
simply cannot if he ever stands outside the responsibilities of family In- 
volvement. He is involved in economic and political groupings which he 
is apt to want to preserve insofar as they minister to his needs, It is hard 
for him to look favorably at types of thought which tend to undermine 
his position. At the same time, he cannot be indifferent to the economic 
and political ingredients in all thinking—even theological. 

He will be sensitive, too, to the group life of mankind, past and pres. 
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ent. The Christian is án historical thinker, knowing his own involvement 
in history, and concerned that others remember the significance of his- 
tory. No non-historical view of reality will be adequate for him. Indeed, 
Christian faith has been one of the forces that has constantly called for 
the development of philosophies of history. 

That the attitude toward God is involved in all thinking will be clear 
to him, Thought inevitably points toward a central source. And yet that 
Reality does not in itself deny the existence of all else. Science is im- 
portant, psychology rightly studies the human creature; sociology appro- 
priately examines the behavior of men in groups; history traces the course 
of their life: philosophy properly probes meanings and seeks their inter- 
relationships. The adding of all these together cannot span the gap be- 
tween creature and Creator. But in their exercise will be intimations of 
that Reality which is the source and ground of all meaning. 


4. THOUGHT AND THE 
EXPRESSIONS OF FAITH 


Because thought, arising in the life of faith, can stand outside of faith 
make it an object, thought is able to derive something from and con 
tribute something to the other expressions of faith. Generally speaking 
Christians have held that thought must ever remain in dynamic cannec- 
tion with faith’s other expressions, But at times, as we shall see, it can 
contribute to them by standing—for a time at least, outside of them. There 
is a time to think—even far the man of faith—a time when he does not 
worship, or act, or engage actively in the church. And if that time is per- 
mitted, thought can make its most significant contribution to worship. 
action, and the church; 

Thought must ever take into account that which is experienced in wor- 
ship. The high and holy One confronts man, and overcomes the chasm 
that lies between them. He brings man love, and joy, and peace. No 
system of thought that takes the Christian vision seriously can overlook 
this. It must he remembered even at times when thought carries on its 
cool analytic work. But that cool work can make its contribution to wor 
ship, too. For thought, as we have said, distinguishes and relates. It seeks 
to set the true experience of worship apart from obeisance before false 
gods. And it seeks to trace out ways in which the experience of worship 
can be related to the rest of life, 

‘The fellowship of the church is the matrix within whieh Christian 
thought normally arises. There the thinker has met the redemptive love 
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which has been borne through the centuries since the decisive act of dis- 
closure. The theologian is no solitary who goes, like Descartes, to sit and 
think by himself, spinning ideas out of his own consciousness, He is re- 
sponsible to the church; he recognizes its problems and is engaged in the 
task of seeking to find a word that will be relevant to it. And yet the 
capacity of thought to stand outside that in which it lives makes it pos- 
sible for the thinker to carry on his constructive and critical thought with 
reference to the church. He ean compare her action with the vision she 
carries, confront her with the gospel she proclaims, compare her with the 
ideal described in the classic books of faith. Indeed, thought that comes 
from outside the church may become God’s word for her. Those who are 
driven from the church, who bitterly resent her behavior, may have 
something true to say to her. Rufus Jones wrote a book with the signifi- 
cant title, The Church's Debt to Hereties!* 

The call for action in the concrete situation is apt to call to the atten- 
tion of the thinker that which he easily forgets. It has been almost a 
disease of philosophical thinkers to have tended to oversimplify the 
ethical situation, Ideals are presented, but the difficulties of choices in 
situations where risks are real, where knowledge is less than complete, 
where ambiguities appear, are overlooked. The Christian imperative of 
love, to be expressed here and now, without waiting for the ideal moment 
to arrive, gives the thinker difficult material with which to deal, On the 
other hand, the cold and hard-headed analysis of issues, the gathering of 
information, the weighing of ideals can contribute significantly to effective. 
action, Without them love is apt to be blind indeed. 

The arts and literature present the thinker with material which may 
‘cause him difficulty. So concerned is he for precision of expression that he 
is apt to be impatient when ideas are simply suggested or clothed in the 
language of phantasy. It may be-and many have said that it is-true that 
the things of greatest concern in faith simply cannot be expressed in cold 
prose. At any rate, it seems that much is to be gained by a careful atten- 
tion to their poetic and artistic expression. Doctrine may fail to say what 
a story or a picture can convey. The parables of Jesus are difficult to con- 
tain in prosaic utterance, On the other hand, not to seek accuracy of ex- 
pression where it is possible may be to betray religion, The distinctions 
will be overlooked; the true and the false will not be set apart. 

‘A personal question is involved in the preceding analysis. Can there be 
Christian thinking where there is not involvement of the thinker in the 























1a Rufus M, Jomes, The Church's Debt tò Heretica (Now York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1924). 
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life and worship of the church? It is a difficult question indeed. Some con- 
sideration of it belongs to the final section of the book. For here we come 
to the nature of Christian thinking and its relation to Christian living. 


5. THOUGHT AND FAITH 


We have now completed our survey of the setting within which Chris- 
tian thinking takes place. Theology has been viewed from the standpoint 
of the Christian vision; it has been examined in terms of the Christian 
attitudes; (t has been seen in relationship to other expressions of faith. 

‘That the task of Christian thinking is never ended is implied in all that 
has been said. As the Christians of the early centuries had to define their 
faith and relate it to ideas they encountered ín the culture about them, so 
does the modem church, so do modern Christians. The definitions at 
which they arrive will stand in some real continuity with those of tho 
ast; but they will be products of the present. 

Thought again is needed to distinguish the faith of the church. The 
bases which have been chosen by the church in the past come before us 
for examination again. What do the ancient creeds mean, and how should 
they be interpreted? What is the message of the Bible? What part does 
the tradition of the church play in the determination of the theology of 
the present? What is the place of religious experience in the determination 
of belief? What is the function of reason in the life of faith? 

As in the earliest days of the church, so today there are ideas all about 
it in the culture. With them Christian thought must enter into a never- 
ending conversation. 1t hus the task of relating the faith, which, as we 
have seen, is inseparable from that of distinguishing it, The natural 
‘sciences are developing ideas about mutter and motion, energy and exist- 
ence, time and space. Conversation can clarify the relation of these to 
Christian convictions about God and the world. Psychologists are making 
discoveries concerning the behavior of human beings. Teamwork is actu- 
ally going on at the practical level between ministers and psychologists. 
Conversations are being carried on at the theoretical level about the rela- 
tions between the theories and discoveries of the psychologists and the 
convictions of Christians about the nature of the human being. Sociologists 
tum their attention to the nature of man, to the significance of his life in 
culture, to his religious behavior in particular, Here again actual team- 
work is in progress between church groups and social workers for the 
alleviation of maladjustments in the socíal area. And conversation is be ne 
carried ov at the thearetic level between theologians and social scientists 
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about the nature of man as a social being, Philosophers are continuing 
the age-long search for wisdom, the analysis of the basie ideas which 
emerge in the mind of man. And the conversation which has been carried 
on through the centuries between theologians and philosophers still goes 
n. The question of the relations between faith and reason is opened again 
and again, How much can be discovered by reason? What is the relation 
of that which faith believes and that which the reason holds to be truc? 
Is it possible to prove that God exists? If so, what is the relation of the 
God so proven to God as disclosed in the Christian revelation? Out of the 
conversations come new definitions. Thought distinguishes, then relates, 
then distinguishes again. 

We return now at the last to the two groups for whom this book is 
written. They were compared with people coming to the examination of a 
work of art, One who is a student nf history may be concerned with a 
certain picture because of what the examination of it may contribute to 
his understanding of the century in which it was painted. Its artistic 
merít is a matter of indifference; its aesthetic effect on the student himself 
does not matter. He may be moved by it or not. As a student of history he 
Wants to understand a certain century, and the picture can help him do it: 
A second student may be deeply moved by a picture and undertakes a 
study of it in the effort to derive a fuller and richer appreciation of it than. 
he now has. He studies its colors and contours, he reads about its creator, 
about trends in artistic production, about symbolism, about aesthetic 
theory—indeed, he studies everything that he can lay his hands on which 
will help him to appreciate the picture. 

Similarly two people can engage in thinking about faith, This is true 
because of the nature of thought. Arising within He, it can yet stand out- 
side of life, Once religions ideas have arisen, they can be examined, so to 
speak, from the outside. For the student of Western culture it is important 
that he understand the nature of the Christian vision, of the attitudes in- 
volved in jt, of the expressions it has found. To identify it is an academic 
exercise of significance for the intellectual enterprise in which he is en- 
gaged. 

Another thinks for the sake of his faith, For him the study of it becomes 
à source of religious enrichment, His thought is not detached. The affirma- 
tion of the mind is carried into the service of worship and illuminates its 
meaning. It is carried into the arena of action and becomes a determining 
factor in a decision that is to be made. It affects appreciation of art and 
musie, of poetry and prose, 1t finds its place among the binding forces 
which relate him to others in the fellowship of the church. 

But, because he has a mind, he can be imaginatively on the outside 
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even when he is actively on the inside of the life of faith. This is im 
portant, because it means that thought can exercise its critical functinns- 
‘The conversation with various philosophies and religions goes on within 
lim. Even the conversation of faith with doubt is not excluded; he can 
repeát words once used in response to Jesus, "Lord, 1 believe; help thou. 
mine unbelief!” 

The problem of personal faith is critical today. The individual may find 
that resources and supports which were available to men in times past 
offer little help to him. And yet if he is like some others in our time, Chris- 
tian faith may come alive for him, Its vision of the world and its meaning, 
‘of man and his significance may present him with a compelling interpre- 
tation of his own life and the context within which it is set. Its attitudes 
may bring wholeness to his living. And its several expressions may sus- 
tain him, 

He enters into the life of the church; but this may be in a problematical 
situation. It often appears to be far from that which can bring a surround- 
ing contest of wholeness to the people within it. Its status within the pres- 
ent situation is not clear; it is cut off from parts of its own past. And yet it 
is rediscovering its heritage, and the recovery of one part contributes to 
the finding of another, Marvin Halverson points out ways in which inter- 
est in religious drama today is connected with a renewal of the liturgical 
life of the church; both are connected with a reappropriation of theo- 
logical understandings." Further, a new consciousness of the character 
of the church and of its role in the contemporary world is arising. A new 
wholeness ís coming to realization within its life, 

The wholeness of the individual and that of the church are torn, how- 
ever, by the fragmentation of our culture. Sober analysts of our present 
speak of dislocations and disturbances with little hope of any healing soon. 
Whether changes will come which will radically change all that we are 
accustomed to, or if there will be transformations of a more gradual sort 
into some kind of stable order, or, indeed, if annihilation of life as we 
know it is in store, we cannot know. The Christian is not untouched by all 
this, He cannot find religious fulfillment by withdrawal from life und the 
world. He may feel that he has seen a vision which presents the kind of 
wholeness that any worthwhile culture must possess, He may also treasure 
realizations of that wholeness as they are remembered within the culture 
of the past. And he may see, scattered and dissociated, the bits of a eul- 
tural vision even among the dislocations of the present. So he may it 


9 Mark 0:24, KV. 


5 arrin. Holverson, ed., elieious Drama, 1 (New York: Meridian. Books, Inc, 
3857), p 5: 
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imagination project some image of what a significant culture might be 
like. But he will be bound neither by the past nor hy his imaginative 
thoughts concerning the future. For his is a faith which envisages n Reality 
transcending particular cultures, a Reality both creative and redemptive 
in his relations with all of his world. 
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